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By David Rrom mch 


HOWARD RlliNDEI.SON (Editor) l 

W. H. Auden : Collected Poems 
696pp. Faber and Fubcr. £7.50. ^ 

This is the Auden canpn ns planned 
by Auden. The poet who was apt to 
deride “ accurate scholarsltip 
would nevertheless have been 
pleased with the editorial ]ob : the 
Collected Poems supplies dates and 
variant titles, but otherwise keeps 
the apparatus to a helpful minimum, 
and is good to the eye and the 
touch. We shall have to wait for 1 
a promised second volume. The 
English Auden, if we want to read 
die canon as a palimpsest, compare 
the rubbed-out edges with the bold 
outline laid over them, and arrive 
at some conclusion about the poets 
character. In the meantime Auden s 
literary executor, Edward Mendel- 
sou, wisely cautions us to regard 
Auden’s final change of dress as 
indeed final. It is. But a few intract- 
able spirits ought to remain on 
the scene to ask If this was not 
after all another disguise. In his 
foreword to lhe Collected Shorter 
Poems (1965), Auden defended 
revisions “ as a matter of principle, 
by quoting VaUry : “ A poem is 
never finished ; it is only 
abandoned.” The allusion is not 
quite candid. Vafery, who was by 
no means of Auden’s party hi these 
matters, saw the work of a poet ns 
forming an activity of unbroken 
meditation. To- decide what the 
public should see of the meditation 
was a secondary -worry : a fragment 


might be as important as a com- 

E leted poem. Wnat could a poem 
e for Auden, on the other hand, 
if not the finished expression of 
feeling on a given occasion ? 

Auden generally revised for senti- 
ment rather than sound, and, 'with- 
out being an exponent of “pure 
sound”, one may raise a simple 
enough objection. To play die sage 
or pedant, and chasten the record 
of an earlier renegade self, is never 
good for the character ; the results, 
when it is a poet who does this, are 
seldom happy for the poetry ; and 
Auden is an exception to neither 
rule. Poetry survives, he said -in 
his elegy for Yeats, “ In the valley 
of its making where executives/. 
Would never -want to tamper.” Poets 
are the first to tamper. Consider 
the following inconspicuous change 
in “Payaage Moralise”* 

It is the sorrow; shall It melt? 

- - Ah, water 

Would gush, flush, green these 
mountains and these volleys, 
And we rebuild our cities, not dream 
of islands. 

The altered version gives “It’ is our 
sorrow'. It is an emphatifc bit 
oif scoring, and what is gained is 
emphasis, But the loss is very 
great : the poem has given up some- 
thing of its tacit . strength. " Our 
sorrow ”, it insists, " yes ; all of us.” . 
What was implication is now state- 
ment. Our and sorrow, by die way, 
do not mix well as sounds. And our 
slows down die cadence, where, in 
die first version, it was slowed and 
then halted, as if stunned, only, at 
sorrow, the last word of the. first- 
sentence of the envoy. 

More painful and bfirder- io misS, 
is a change; in , the. /Yeats - elegy, 
itself. ^.Q ^ 

agree/'^H^- dhy, of c nW ’ ; qea^f ' we(s, 
a dark cold day 3, f h'qs. hecoifie, 

■ “ What instruments we havd 
agree . . .”. Granted, we do not 
.have ail the instruments: to say 
so is' perhaps a stroke for modera- 
tion and truth. But' Hie poem has 


poetry of griuTs .igainsi die imctry 
of grievances. But Auden_ went 
considerably fuiiher than this. In 
prose and In verse, lie gave perhaps 
the most limited description of the 
aim and use of poetry that has 
ever come from a.inajur poet: in 
his ideal world poetry is among 
the more harmless indoor pastimes. 
And of course there is a mnucr-of- 
fact equability in this view of 
poetry, and it made a pleasant 
change front the climate of Yeats 
and Eliot. Very successfully, 
Auden became the virtuoso of 
modesty. In art as in life, however; 

‘ modesty must never be confused 
with sincerity. There is something 
bullying in Auden's ■ desire to 
ingratiate, and he is out to bully 
lilmself as well as others. Here 
one reaches the heart of his impulse 
to revise. For, more than most 
poets, Auden in every phase was 
concerned to be the useful man, 
the man sociaty cannot dispense 
with: first as tile voice from the 
tripod, then as the licensed jester. 
There was an element of pathos 
in his quest. And If one holds the 
full career in mind, one will see 
how pervasive was his fear of 
isolation: the revisions are issuing, 
not from a conflict between one 
manner and its successor, but from 
an anxiety, which lias become 
almost a ruling passion, about 
manners In general. 

° Human beings ”, announces die 
narrator of The Age of Anxiety, 
" are necessarily, actors who can- 
not become something before they 
have first pretended to be it; and 
they can be divided, not into the 
hypocritical and the sincere, but 
into the sane who know they are 
acting and the mad who do not . 


canonical status. And wc can still 
read the ballad of “ Miss Geo 
Miss Gee, who, being too meek to 
live and too thwarted, grows a can- 
cer and dies— and we can applaud 
the flat pillless gaze of the poet. 
They laid her on the table. 

The students began to laugh ; 

And Mr Rose the surgeon 
He cut Miss Gee in half. 

Mr Rose he turned to his Rluduiiis, 
Said, “ Gentlemen, if you please, 
We soldoni see a sarcoma 
As far advanced as this.” 

Or perhaps we will shudder a little, 
anu not for the reason the poet 
intended. It is such an odd choice 
of targets for an exercise in nil 
admirari. ‘ 

Courage, or the courage of these 
particular convictions, together with 
on unworried pertinacity in the 
campaign to disgust, Auden learnt 
from u. H. Lawrence, To disgust 
on behalf of the truth was permis- 
sible since the truth, as LRivronce 
taught, was often in bad taste. Tlie 
reader who wants a key to the 
attitude of Auden's early work and 
finds liimsdf resisting those enjoy- 
able but esoteric psychologists, 
Groddeck and Homer Lane, can do 
no better than to look up Lawrence’s 
Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious 
and its sequel, Fantasia of the 
Unconscious. • There ho will cotue 


l wee n “ The Letter ” (1927) and ” On 
Tills Island" (193H) bus kept its 
original vigour. The best of these 
poems, untitled at birth but eccen- 
trically christened in their after- 
years, conic buck to the memory 
whole from the sound of their first 
lines: “From scars where kestrels 
hover”; “Again in conversations/ 
Speaking of fear”; “Before this 
loved one/Wus that one und that 
one ; “ The strings’ excitement, 
the applauding drum”; “Will you 
turn a deaf ear/To whpt they snid 
on the shore ’’ ; “ Since you are 
going to begin today/Let us con- 
sider what it is you do”.! "It was 
Easter as I walked in the public 
gardens”; “This lunar beauty/Has 
no history”; H, 0 where aro you 
going 1 said reader to rider ” : “ Con- , 
sidoc this and in our time ” ; w Doom 
is dark and deeper than any sea- 
dingle “ : “ Hearing of harvests rot- 
ting in tlie valleys”; and the terri- 
fying and unforgettable refusal to 
forgive a happy childhood, called 
11 Tu rough tha Look i ng-Glass ”, 

which begins; “Earth has turned 
over; our side feels the cold,/ And 
life sinks choking in the wells of 
trees.” On these poems rests 
Auden’s claim as one of the great 
inventors of modern poetry. Leafing 
through Robin Skelton’s' anthology, 


HllilllllU^lOUU]- ucku. ,»u HUUIWOO u 

Face that the suii/ls supple on ", 
we ‘are now to, favour "Face Chat 
■-die sun/Is lively on’Y Heile it is 
' surely, sound and ’gOund alone that 
disturbs the- ravitirtg ' pbet- And 
we did hear a alight drone In the 


. •*» iueae micq, f nw i uwiiwtr 

tion is- a fine flower of poetic 
'.diction. ; ' 

In- the mid494Qs. Auden began; 
in bracing moral tones and on every 

. r Possible nrrasinn _ to ■ 'Jay . dfl 

spar tp ti 
ss 
in 


What a very strange generalization. 
Play-acting, one might object, 
simply does not have so central a 
place in the lives of most of us. But 
to Auden the dictum seemed self- 
evidently true, Baudelaire writes 
somewhere of “ the aristocratic 
pleasure of giving offence ” : equally 
aristocratic is die pleasure of having 
it In one’s power to offend but 
holding back, And Auden’s earliest, 
role, in which he sought to offend 
all, and his latest, in which he 
offended none, wore not markedly 
different in the demands they made 
on the player. Both entailed a 
steady awareness of the risks and 
attendant rewards 6f authority. Tho 

I iaradox that the word frames, with 
ts rival connotations of power and 
trustworthiness, was not lost on 
Auden.. Of his own uneasy stance 
he made his poetry. 

The mark of his beBt early poetry 
Is the widely distributed shock. 
Others have tried It and will try 

again 

To finish that which they did not 
begin t 

Tlielr fate must always be the same 
as yours. 

To suffer. the loss they were afraid 
of, yes. 

Holders of one position, wrong for 

years. 

We once read of a similar defeat 
in “History to the defeated/ may 
say alas but cannot help or pardon.” 
But there it does not. work. 
Auden's self-criticism as usual is 
disingenuous: 

.To say this is to equate goodness 
; ■' with success.' If would have been 
,;liibid;.^aish : If ,. x had .ever/heid 
■ :.: thls (ticked doctrine; bht that I 
r ahbuld .haVe , stated it ; simply be- 
cause It' soimded to' me rhetori- 
cally effective is quite inexcus- 
able. 

In fact, the sentiment is consistent 
with everything 'Auden believed 
about history.' > The trouble is rather 
that'these lines; resist any historical 
. context. They are brilliantly anony- 
mous, the feeling they impart is far 
from loca}, and they should not 
i- have been , kept for. .the end of 
: “Spain”,, : 

Who are rite "old .gang 11 - that 
!• must be killed off iii Auden’s early 
pofems ? Those, the poems con- 
1 tinually assert, who have been pos- 
; gassed by a bad motive. The be- 
- havlour they are denounced for ex- 
tends from the sinks of personal 
; cowardice to the summits 
r - cal oppression 
"getf 
of 


mg neurone, uiu vrui iu i no unu | 

of the Pure-in-Spirit. "The 
Wanderer” has its source In one 
of Lawrence’s characteristic 
improvised arias, about the pence 
that belongs to the hero returning 
home. ** Consider ”, with its celebra- 
tion of the hawk’s-cye view in which 
an absence of compassion is notable 
and to be admired, looks back to 
several passages loaded with 
fiisson: 

We can see as the hawk sees the 
one concentrated spot where heats 
die life-heart of our prey. , . . 
Love is a thing to be learned, 
through centuries of patient 
effort, It is a difficult, complex. 

, maintenance of individual integ- 
rity throughout the incalculable - 
processes of interliumon polarity. 

. • . Who can do It? Nobody. 
Yet we have all got to 
do it, or else suffer ascetic 
tortures of starvation and 
privation or of distortion and ov.er- 
• strain and slow collapse into . 
corruption, 

But Auden can touch us as Law- 
rence’s crank manifesto cannot. And 
his moods of disgust take from the 
surrounding poems or lines a reson- 
ance not simply of disgust. Ono 
sees the moods, in die end, ns frank 
confessions of weakness, of failure, 
of his own indebtedness to the 
system of Illusions he hates and 
would dispel. For the band of heroic 
. conspirators that dominate his work . 
are plainly shadowed- rather than > 
shadowing, among the Watched not 
tlie watchers, They as surely as Miss 
Gee aro headed for defeat ; but they 
of all others camiot accept It. Their 
fate reads Out its sentence, simnle 
and laconic like die 'end-stop of a 
line of verse, Jq poems that do not 
strike the tragic note yet liayd the 
tragic need to step quietly. 

For to be held as friend 
By an undeveloped mind, 

To be joke for children Is • 

Death’s |happines£r ‘ ;- n 
’ Whose anecdotes. betray ’ 

HU favourite colour as bllie, 

Colour of distant bells 
And boy’s overalls. 

. "Few of Auden’s grateful readers 
j have been tempted to solve the para- 
, . dox of pn angry 1 poetry which is 
■ most confident end most, beautiful 
’ where it is most cautious, Tiio 
t . gratitude .qeems enough, 
t I, decent with the seasons, move 
l Different or with ? different 'love. 
Nor question overmuch . the nod. .■ 

, Hie stone. .sntll&-of this ^country god 
* That never- .was word reticent. 

"• Always afraid, to say more. tnan, 
: ; ■' it meant, 

.Here- at least one ought , >d' fritst 
L the 'tale.. Auden's, poetry- -kpows 
t what its author sometimes forgo ti 

life and 


light on the Garden ” and Henry 
Reed’s " Hiding - Beneath the 
Furze”, ona feels his Influence as 
an Invigorating fact. 

Auden is at his height perhaps 
only in Paid on Both Sides, the one 
verse drama of our 'time that Is 
really torse and really drama. Tne 


i puiij vwfcwv - — vw : . 

Nower-Shaw feud gives Auden a 
sustained glimpse of tlie individual 
operating mthin the group, and tne 
flaw at the heart of all human 


action is laid bare. We figbt others 
in the name of ancestors whom wo I 
are fighting to escape. This is the I 
trap. Our loyalty w oil Whose 
voices in the rock/Ace now per- 
petual” is always necessary and 
always, destructive. ' The sells 
hupoeed -ailment; ;ii .hare treated 
humorously, and . tellingly, as an 
appropriate emblem of sick ances- 
tor-worship i the Doctor cures the 
wounded Spy by removing from Ills 
body tin enormous tooth, winch 
“was growing ninety-nino years 
before bis great grandmother was 
-boru. If it hadn't been taken out 
today he would have dlod yester- 
day”. And tlie final diorus is our 
nearest approach to an Audeu 
credo. 

Though ho believe it; no man is 

strong. 

Ho thinks to bo called the fortunate. 
To bring home a wife, to live long, 

But he is defeated s let the son 
Soli the farm lest the iwnmtain 

His motlter and her moflier won. 

His fields ave used up where the 
moles visit, 

The contours worn flat; if there 

^ehow, 

Passage for water he will miss it t . 

Give up his breath, his woman, his 

team ; 

No life to touch, though later there 

be 

Big fruit; eagles above -the stream,. 

•..To move from thisto 
slv* - middlo/efyle of 
bewildferfflg > ' drop. . Auddn ’ has 
beconife 'the .good poet of responsi- 
bility; the Vagueness is In the role, 
not the phrase, aud no number oi 
capital letters would save ; it. The 
style now is Dryden plus contem- 
porary journalism. Stretches -of Fof 
i thi Time Being, d specially Heroq s 
[ speech, .are- in tha mode of Jean 
' Anoirilha * updating of. . Greek 
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poetry of grief:, nguinst die poetry 
of grievances. But Auden went 
considerably further than this. In 
prose und in verse, lie gave perhaps 
the most limited description of tiie 
aim and use of poetry that has 
ever come from a. major poet: in 


. . ever come from a. major poet: in 

This is the Auden canon as planned jjj s jd e ai world poetry is among 
by Auden. The poet who was apt to t |, e mo ,- e harmless indoor paslinies. 
deride “ accurate scholarship And of course there is a matter -of- 
would nevertheless been f ftCE equability in this view of 

pleased with the editorial job : tne poetry, and it made a pleasant 

Collected Poems supplies dates and c | ian a e from the climate of Yeats 
variant titles, but otherwise keeps and Eliot. Very successfully, 
the apparatus to a helpful minimum, Auden became the virtuoso of 
and is good to the eye and the mo( jesty. In art as in life, however, 

touch. We shall have to wait for • modesty must never be confused 

a promised second volume. The ^ t h sincerity. There is something 
English Auden, if we want to read bullying j n Auden’s desire to 
die canon as a palimpsest, compare ingratiate, and he is out to bully 
the rubbed-out edges with the bold himself as well as others. Here 
outline laid over them, and arrive olie reaches the heart of his impulse 
at some conclusion about die poets t0 revise. For, more than most 
character. In the meantime Auden s p 0e ts, Auden in every phase was 
literary executor. Edward Mended concerned to be the useful man, 
son, wisely cautions us to regard t i ie man society cannot dispense 
Auden’s final change of dress as w i t h : first as the voice from the 


canonical status. And wc can still Livucn “ The Letter ” (1927) und 41 Oil 
read the ballad of “Miss Gee" — This Island" (1935) hux kept its 
Miss Gee, who, being loo meek lcj original vigour. The best of these 
live and too thwarted, grows a can- poems, untitled at birth but eccen* 
ccr and dies— and we can applaud ideally christened in tliclr after* 
the flat pitiless gaze of the poet. years, come buck to the memory 

They laid her on the table, whole from the sound of their first 

The students began to laugh ; lines: ^ From scars where kesn els 

A,, ll^;;tMiL tl Gee fi i^Sf Speaking o^fiar'"; "SJtoS^twi 

Mr Rose he turned to his siude.iis, . ° , i e 4)S B \;J|^! >,l ^SuSS! 

w S aK l’ln m C <! pJ T im- c d nia 0 U P 1 ° “ St ’ the applauding drum”; “Will you 

w a « f n is " turn a deaf ear/ To what they said 

As far advanced as tins. on l | ie s |j 0l . e »• . .. since you are 


*»■ --------- on the snore ; since you are 

Or perhaps we will shudder a little, going to begin today/Let us con- 
aud not for the reason the poet sider ° whRt it is you do”: "2t was 
intended. It is such an odd choice Easefll . ^ j walked in the public 
of targets for an exercise in ntl gardens « . « This lunar beauty/Hns 


admirari. ’ no history ” ; " ‘ O where are you 

Courage, or the courage of these going 1 said reader to rider”: ” Con- 
particular convictions, together with slder this and in our time ” ; Doom 

1.. * _ J 1.. »I<n ■ - J 1 . 3 .Lnn mu. DDfl. 


outline laid over them, ana arrive olie reaches the heart of his impulse pinmnw i“ a !rJ u . 7 “ “T, “/l" 

ni> crtrYio conclusion about tho poets f Q revise; For. more tlum most mi unworried pertinacity ill the is daik and deeper tnfln any sea- 
character In the meantime Auden’s n nets Auden in every phase was campaign to disgust, Auden learnt dingle " : 1 Hearing of harvests rot- 
li ter ar y^excc uto r. ^ d war d Mendel- gneernedto be the Useful man, from ifH Lawrence. To disgust Hag in tVe t>UqtAs> jjd ^ J™; 
son wisely cautions us to regard t j ie mBn society cannot dispense on behalf of the tiutli was permls- fyin^ and unforgettoblp ^ u l?niS 

Au Lien’s final change of dress as with: first as the voice from the slblc since the truth, as Lawrence forgive a happy childhood, called 

indeed final. It Is. But a few intract- tr jpod, then as the licensed Jester, taught, was often in bad taste. The “ Through tli^ i 

dble spirits ought to remain on There was an element of pathos reQ .° e ‘! w j?° A want , a a . kcy t ? which begins: E&v til J 1 J U /a 

the scene to ask if tills was not in hi& quest . And if one holds the attitude of Audon’s i. early work and over;. our side feels the cold /And 

after all another disguise. In his f u n career in mind, one will see finds, himself resisting those enjoy- life sinks choking in difi we Hs i of 

foreword to the Collected Shorter how nervasivc was his fear of able but esoteric psychologists, trees. On these poems rests 
Poems (1965), Auden defended isolation: the revisions are issuing, Groddeck and Homer Lane, can do Auden’s claim as one of 1 the 
revisions "as a matteL- of principle" not from a conflict between one S'VirSriffitKnrifflSS 


revisions “ as a matter of principle no t from a conflict, between one 
by quoting Valdry: “A poem Is manner and its successor, but from 
never finished ; it _ Is only an anxiety, which lias becomo 
abandoned." The allusion is not almost a ruling passion, about 
quite candid. Valfiry, who was by manners in general, 
no means of Auden’s party in these « Human beings”, announces the 
matters, saw die work of jpoelaj narrator of The Age of Anxiety, 
forming an activity of broke .r ar _ necessarily, actors who can- 

meditation. To- decide W“ a ‘ «[ not become something before they 

public should see of the meditation . « . « retended t0 be it: and 

wos a secondary, worry : a fragment have fust pretended to ana 


*»*« secondary worry : a tragmenc diey can b ‘ e dJvldedi n ot into the 
might be as .J* a n c n °”Jj hypocritical and the sincere, hut 

pleted poem. Wnat could a P°am int(J tbs saue w i 10 know they are 
bo for Auden, on tlio other hendi aednet &nd tlio mad wiio do not ”• 
IE not the finished expression of W | iaJ; a yery strange generalization, 
feeling on a given occasion? Play-acting, one might object, 

Auden generally revised for send- - s i rap i y does not have so central a 
ment rather then sound, and, 'with- place In the lives of most of us. But 
out being ah exponent of “pure w Auden rite dictum seemed self- 
sound ”, one may raise a simple evldenbly true. Baudelaire writes 
enough objection. To play die sage somewhere of “ the aristocratic 
or pedant, and chasten the record pleasure of giving offence ” : equally 
of an earlier renegade self, is never aristocratic is the pleasure of having 
good for the character : the results, it in one’s power to offend but 
when it is a poet who does this, are holding back. And -Auden’s earliest. 


IIIIU3 II1III3VI1 icoiauu6 wv* 1116 UUI» — — - 

able but esoteric psychologists, trees.” On these poems rests 
Groddeck and Homer Lane, can do Auden’s claim a6 one of the great 
no better than to look up Lawrence’s inventors of modern poetry. Loafing 
Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious through Robin Skelton’s' anthology, 
and its sequel. Fantasia of the poetry of the Thirties, and hearing 
Unconscious. • There he will come Auden in poems as individually 
upon the Leader, the Group, the realized as MncWelce’s “Tho Sun- 
Wrecked Society, the Disease-Grow- Ught ©n the Garden ” and Henry 
ing Neurotic, the War to the End Reed's “ Hiding - Beneath the 
of the Pur e-in-Spirit. "The Furze ”, one feels his influence as 
Wanderer ” has its source in one H n invigorating fact. 

SUvMi’f abo ut 1 ’the ' pie qc e Audeu is a. 

that belongs to the hero returning only In Jag ■ on Doth Sides, tM i one 

homo. "Consider ”, with its celebra- verse drama of our time «ia| UJ 


homo. " Consider ”, with its celebra- „„i| w drama Tho 

tlon of die hawk's-eyo view in which %T,j W ?lvea Auden a 

aSTsswS: 4 ** ^ssrJajBS 


S"— ^ S3* ' K— -2-a-M?.Sra -SiSS 

We can see as Ae hawk sees the Jftio« li^hM ^“^^r^hoifwe 
one concentrated spot where heats So Sighting to escape. This is the 
tho llfe-lieart of our prey. . . . ™. Our loyalty io all "Whose 

Love is a thing to be learned, ,„£_ a . ln t i,p rock; Are now ucr- 


rule. Poetry survives, he said ■ in otzenoea none, wore nor marxeaiy 
his elegy for Yeats, " In the valley different ln the demands they made 
of its making where executives/ on the player. Both entailed a 

-■ * a ill J nf Him mi KVA flttM 
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are die first to tamper. Consider attendant rewards 6f authority. Tim 
flic following inconspicuous, change paradox that tho word frames, with 
in “ Paysngo Moralise ”: its rival connotations of power and 

It is the sorrow: shall it molt? trustworthiness, was not lost oil 
it is. me soi row, snaj ^ t: w Ser Auden. Of his own uneasy stance 

Would gush, flush, green these he made his poohy. 

mountains nnd these valleys, . The mark of his best early poetry 
And we rebuild our cities, not dream is the widely distributed shock. 

of islands. Others have tried it and will try 
The altered version gives "If Is our a ?^ n 

sorrow . . It is an eniphatifc bit To finish that which they did not 
of scaring, and what is gained It , begin: 

emphdais. But the loss is very Their fate must always be the some 
great : the poem has given up some- , 38 y° u r s *. . 

thing of its tacit strength. *<Our To suffer. the loss they were afraid 
sorrow ”, it insists, “ yes ; all of us. 1 ’ , , . , y® s i 

What was implication is now state- Holders of one position, wrong for 
memt.r 0iir and sorrow, by -the way, , years, 

do not mix well as sounds. And our We once read of a similar defeat 
slows down tiie cadence, where, in in "History to the defeated/ may 
tiie first version. It was slowed and say alas but cannot help or pardon, 
then halted, as if stunned, only at But there it does not work, 
sorrow, the last wqrd of the first Auden’s self-criticism as usual is 
sentence of the envoy. ’ • disingenuous: 


More painful and harder to miss . -T a .say this is to equate goodness 

m i— At . ' "uH#n ctirppsc.> Trf wniilri nnvfl nnAn 



tv iiuL in6crumBiH5 we , nave • *1 « ™ . r . t “ : 

agree . . Granted, we do not cally effective is quite inoxcus- 
have all the instruments: to say at,le - 

so is perhaps a stroke for modera- In fact, the sentiment is consistent 
^tirin.' and truth. But tin? poem has with everything Auden believed 
btopp^d singipg. " T-hl? Loved One ”, about liistory. The trouble is rather- 
a vel-y -early pqetn' wbich 1 . Yeats that these lines resist dr^y historical 
anthologized, used .to address a context. They afe brilliantly ahony- 
"Face that the sun/ls supple on”.: mous, the feeline they impart is far 
We’ are now to .‘favour Face chat from local, and . they should not 
the sun/ls lively oil,”,: Here It is have been kept for the end of 
. surely. sound and Vound alone that "Spain”, ■' 
d* 8 ^ 1 ^th® revising pbet. And 1 who are the 'fold gang" that 
we did hear a slight drone in jdte ^ ust be killed off in Auden’s early 
^ort vowrf sounds: yet it seemed pofems ? Those, the poems Con- 
lor. the mostly drowsy mood tlnuallv assert, who have been oos- 
The hopeless eorrec- 


... Who can do it? Noboc^; t^r'^orshlp i the Doctor cures tiie 
Yet we have all got to funded Spy by removing from his 
do it, or else suffer ascotic i^y . enormous tooth, which 
tortures of starvation and growing ninety-nine years 

privation or of distortion and over- grmit grandmother was 

- strain and slow collapse into .£ _ rn 1E jtlhadnH been taken out 
corruption. today he would have died yoster- 

But Auden can touch us as Law- day . And the final chorus la our 
renco’s crank manifesto caimot. And uanrest approach to an Auden 
his moods of disgust take from tiie credo. 

though he believe Ur 

sees the moods, In the end, os frank H ^ k t b fortnnato, 

sw^fflsawf “ u .h°a 

system of illusions he hates and But he ia defeated j lot tho mu 
would dispel. For tho band of heroic Sell tho farm lest the mountain 

conspirators that dominate his work . . , • • * . 

are plainly shadowed rather .than i His mother and her mother won. 

shadowing, among the watched not His fields are used up where the 

the watchers. They as surely as Mss moles i visttj 

Gee are headed for defeat ; but they The contours worn flat; if there 
of all others cannot accept it. Their show 

fate reads out its sentence, simple passage for water he will miss it : . 
and laconic like the end-stop of a Give u „ bis breath, hta woman, hU 
line of vorse, ii) poems that do not . v team ; 

strike the tragic note yet havfi the 1 No Jlfe to touch, though later there 
tragic need to step quietly. be 

For to be held as friend Big fruit* eagles above -the stream. 

To be j U ofe eV forThHiS^ d Js ’ ' , . To / r 2gL*J® £ 

Whoso anecdotes. betray f * , . . , good' poet of responsi- 

Wlie ' ' ’•Sffi&J tfiWiAwa Is in the roji.' 

not the phrase, and no number of 

And boys overalls. capita! letters would save it. The I 
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dox of. an angry poetry which is : the Titru Being, especially Herons 
most confident ana. most, beautiful ■■ speech, veo in the mode - erf jean 
where it is most cautious, The Anouilh’s updating, or Greek 
’• ’ ■ - ' - ’ ^ - ’ . .Yet Auden r s conspiratorlEti 


gratitude seems enough, 


-w s tlnually assert, who have been pos- 

of these hues. The hopeless eorrec- sessed b , a bad motive. The «e- 
tion - w a flue flower of poetic havlour riiey are denounced for ex- 
-oictjon, * tends from the sinks of personal 

In . the mid-1940s Auden - began, cowardice to the summits of politi*. 
• ,in bracing moral tones and on every ‘ cal oppression, The .drawing to* 

. possible occasion, to lay down the gether of two vastly different sorts 
■, lews of modesty proper to the poet. oE corruption, r that which comes-of 
Poetry, i he had said; makes nothing . power and -that which - comes of 


^irliluuu . qbuiiid gnuuyiii ■ ■Ar 1 ' i. 4 r— . , . . 

I, decent with the- seasons, move Phase Tijmtf directly eqougt at Ws 
Different or with j different love, [f ter coiffWhlp of ih^Mda} ni 1 »sg. 
Nor question overmuch fhe nod, , !Sp ec i5£ 08 u«v fi^ Mf^enSraa‘ The 
Th««" SuS g ° 4 CwS, 'Kb r& 

pneouBi.. S’SS’tt 
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•. *lar, pothlug itfght a^y; nothing -•-AudehV ideology.. vJn;: forty years 
: hot, onf i do -oiie-.amiglit have it haa 

’ ’ iathe/ed to Q .^rooi^qharr yFwogtie mhuman- 4»pso. Ye ftOo e-ofr th r"po ftMeiitTyti ■■ ■_ ^ J ;■¥. 

.. .. .perfectly . b^jencdfli appeal for the connectedwith this lapse is ivithout .MuCn of what Audep Wrote bfr;,: onnyincod that-.. fiOCI^Qf is ttfleit, a . 
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conspiracy (if wcnkiiirvsus from 
'vliRit die iritfiviiliiuF w mini secede. 
Uy 1542 Jiis co it version is whole- 
liea ned. 

Wo must all live in a world ilmt 
is [he sum of all those ihiiijM ive 
cannot do. This is what Auden says, 
tirelessly, in every possible context. 
Cm liii diagnosis Jus not uJtmeil. 
It is only that the prognosis has 
turned pessimistic. With a curious 
fidelity to his old beliefs, lie whs 
able to change sides without ever 
changing his mind. The lesson he 
discovers hr Melville belongs pro- 
perly to himself. 

Evil is unspectacular and 

always human, 

A rtd shares our bed and cats 

at our own table. 
And we arc introduced to 

Goodness every day. 
Even In drawing-rooms among 

a crowd of faults; 

He has a name like Billy and 

is a I most, perfect, 

But wears a stain liter like a 
: ctacor.irirui ; 

A net every lime they meet the 

same thing has m happen ; 

It is the Evil iliac is helpless 
, like a lover 

And has to pick a quarrel -and 
. , , , succeeds. 

And both are openly destroyed 
before our eyes. 

Society, the family, have trhimuiicd, 
willi all tlieir, capacity for evil: we 
can only give them our. pledge. , 
Sympathy is the gift Auden has s 
come moat keenly to desire in his t 
poetry, and It is, he sectns to think, r 
a quality- mo ro nearly allied to prose } 
t iiui to i poetry. lit the run-on linos \ 
or his elegy for Freud he brings "] 
the wh Ich-s lde-am-1-s upposed-to- b e- * i 
nn theme to a final resolution. i 
Jut he would have us remember ' 
. , most of all i 

to be enthusiastic over the night, I 
. only for the sense of wonder } 
tc aioitg has to offer, but also ] 

because it needs our love. With ! 

large sad eyes ’ 

its delectable creatures look up 

, and .beg * 

Us dumbly (o ask them to 
... . , follow: 

Utey are exiles who long for 

the future * 

t hip lies in our power, they too j 
• 1 would rejoice « 

- If .allowed tp serve enlightetiment - ] 
■ ■ - ■ >' . ' like him, ' . , 

evep : to bear our, cry of . . i 

• •• Jiidiij >■ 

ogihe did and all must bear ' ! 

who serve Jr. 

Of Auden's "follow- traveller ” 
plmse nothing need be said, since, 
according to his wish mid die pre- 
r e i!^ V0 J Ul ? e . ]t never happened. Jn i 
Letter to Lord Byron and Now. Year 
Letter we are overhearing a charm- 
ing -conversational wit who will 
doubtless be equally charming to 
readers a century from qfrw.' The 
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■ ;y4' : it*ry • > ^ 
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it U 1he in « 30 ^toffaphed by Tim Gidal, from his exhibition “ In the Thirties ” 

at the Photo giQifjiLrs Galleiy, 8 Great Neioport Street, London WC2. 1 mlil September if Tint a dal hnm 

era Kff'faf E 190 ?-> h W s ft brt > l1 ™ George) one of the first ffeal phoVo^eportars. The iKphSl' 

nreiedine Sie been . s . !u}u > 11 dt the Israel Museum in Jerusalem, illustrates the period 

I t a rdcnire flhqVnS !. pC ’ b ‘ f treet sce "f s 1srael > Ital l> and Poland as well as Germany, 
in a [ it-ntra of J9.?9 BeneS and Masaryk confer on a sofa with a map of Europe on the wall behind • from 

thi. same pear, on another ’sofa, m London, a British bowler hat and umbrella lie abandoned. ’ ‘ 

Age 0 / iiiurieiy ji a long dull forced “Who are you and why?" Yet the faithful reader nf AtiHan 

Fo1 ' wh “ in a cnro1 . wiilflnd^ch.lm ungenerous, nnd 


to Betjeman. But there remain three 
po^ms l in a wholly new manner, 
in which one feels that Auden is 
writing at the tqp of Ma powers. 
The manner Is that of the oraclo 


apple-trees 

The reborn featly dance 
There will also, Forcunatus, 

Be those who refused their 


he is right. A poet is someone who 
invents a new tone of voice. Early, 
middle, and late, Auden was busy 
doing so: in “Herman Melville” 


the poems are “The Fall of Rome", 
“Under Sirius", and “The Shield 
of Achilles". The first of these 
has something of the spirit of 
Drydeu’s Secular Masque. Fgr tech- 
nical precision oVor a short distance 
it scarcely has a j-ival in Auden's 




beside the salt-pits, 
And mawkish in their wits. 
To whom these dull dog-days 


tact of The Sea and the Mirror. 
and I 11 “Bucolics” and “Horae 
Cnnonicae ", which nro his unoffi. 


„ VUIIUIHVUL- , wnicil nro Ills 111101 f I. 

Between event seem crowned with cial farewell to the art. One mav 

nlliro luotrli !■ f »• >1 11 n.._ >-■ * 


olive 

And golden with self-praise. 


watch him “ doing” Graves or Frost 
in poems as late as “Limbo Cul- 
ture” and “Objects" U957) ; hut 


work or in anyone else'*. The Ameri- “The Shield of Achilles", written . 1 (19 . 57) . ; - but 

can rhyme pf clerk with work is perhaps under the -influence of JJR Tost if « I flm’w 5 S lemn i 
cunning, and identifies the empire Sminne Weil's “The Iliad or, The u ? ?' ' J!J,i /«om Jinrcly ; nnd 
whose careless largesse Auden is Poem of Force"; mingles the grey fro 11 ? h p!S }^° , H . ,1 r ,,vs sta \ la 
elsewhere at pains to celebrate. world of the death camps with the Z v l!ri? », a n,ust , - b * 

“Under Sirius" is a rhetorical ^ying civilization depicted dy the m mt£ liffiJ , Vdi*« P «*w/ l,C 1 
flourish, executed in n single stroke, shield, until neither is quite recog- 5e pfcnSJ ' !»!«« ' 1 a) V ,er , u 
which warns the lazy epic poet sizable end both seem appalling. “ From scars win.,.„ i-J!., 1 , 1 . 1 ^ lltl,|1 , s , 
Fortupatus nf Ilia coming disaster. Only Auden, would play Cassandra are e^Snu ^mi^.hll; ^ 

febeyhp^"" by JivlIIgTO' «5* rm?i siic * d«afli * aJa^defrty* *SSS Sff 0 *.. 1“ Fr^W ‘ l,f t foro it ltf 

veiled menace ■ , ci iucimii, survives us a 1 5s tain out 

How will vou lank and what will it.Wh "P,™ 5^* p °e B i*, , PaM'oa jlL il hul, 1 n,,R Power of things 
you do when the buUh t\ d ° S ' Bnd 1 >' rJcS in his the- human thrall. 

Tnnilts of the sorcerers shatter cpn^ be seim^rn* 1 h 1 *^ 6 Auden Auden fronucnily locks thd 
And their guardian megalopods- his sonas C ”“ Fi<l^ S .f • ‘II nr llncby-liiie coil cent rn lion 

. Come Hfter you pitter-patter? lakes ” Nn,« tiL i ,?* Ullruff j 6 1 d tb»r one associated with Uio greatest - 
How will you answer When from r W fnct » ai ‘ e , / al ‘ mo . dfe rii poetry. Dm he has 11 M.l.jea 
■ , . th dir qu aiming S pring *^ 0 w ». ‘ «M B d ki ,,eQ I- Hn l«. Iiimaclf. This is the 

..Hie inunonal nymphs fly - loveable v aiwl • fikclet?3n ' k 1 ey 9 l,usl ’ tlu? <l ucst with- 

. , shrieking is senuol 1 „. l ,°, D0Cm t0 wh,c !» h °, ut a ROal - JHe .conventional iktcr- 

Andnutof the open sky 1 * “LulIaS- "- n coumerpomt, tlve story. lio wrote in The Dyer’s 

. Tlie puntocratic “riddle Sicaks- - tfi L n8 V“® n fl ” r intBn \ ! hmd ' n . ss, \ mes “ wml ‘J in whith " it 
— ^ t. U iiisu IV i.s as true poetry musL be. is certain that a ci inu* has been com- 


ini tied and, temporarily, un«J 
tn whom the guilt shn^j 
attached; as soon as this j 5 uj*’- 
the innocence nf everyone 

5S n “"‘ : , A w«rk of ,2*! 

I ho Inal, on the other L* 
assumes a world m which "it ft. 
it.ult ihai is certain and Lhe jf- 
that is timertain ; the aim ft 
heru> ttlVcsl igaiiun is i, nt , 0 °L" : 
Ins miu.i ei.cu t which would he t 
possible for he knows lie i s » U «J 
Inn in discover jvlint, jf an y2 
h«> has dune in nmke himsolf wifi? 

I here are rrilics who will pJE 

n I / "f* V 11 * . K ‘| fku ll,cmo or l 

( hiltle Unl.iud llteille. But, nf s- 
contempurarie.s, li was Auden 1 
nppropi rnieil it most thoruuchlyiS 
sellcmiscimisly. 

It is the -subtle mid anlulfomd 
the rim f 11 lence game which lie p! w 
arilessly in his revisions, ft 
his unxieiy free rein, without ihe£ 
decencies uf simple exhortatita • 
tile idiocies of confession, ft m 
souls in full figure the threat tf k 
lie r vui.s sense of duty and hA 
linn : yet wc feel the threat as sow 
thing limned, in funned by dram&jr 
energy, m.d mastered. In a poa- 
pf 1936 Auden received a deling 
last word from his accuser. Sodmf 
tho Group, the Superego, the W» 
had long since become the“(fcn , ’ i 
impenetrable and unreflecting si 
never to be qtiesHoncd, whomAifa- 
shares with Kafka and Edward la 
From " niminlcss absences yon in ( 
hoard pf" they, who havew^ 
everything, are now asking fr & \ 
surrender. And Auden, he^ua 1 
their siglil, wants the battle uikm 
tinue and culls the poem "flar 
Will Be Nn Peace • . 

There will be nn pence, - ■ • 
Fight bnck^then, with such couraf 
as you haw ' 

And every uuchivalrous dodge m-. 

know d, 

Clear in your cnnsciei.ee on to 
Their cause, if they had one, ■ 
nothing to then. m, r 

They hate for hate's soke. i 

But he had answered himself w 
decades oai-lier. The choice I 
weapons Is really no choice. In, 
mere reflex. And at lust, as o*i, 
Auden's few inspired revise 
makes clear, we are the vie tin >i 
o»tr own survival. , : 

Clear, unscpleable, ahead ' ! 
^Ig^fi^-MouiiiBins of Instead,. ; 

whode pold raacading Mffl?- 
None may drink except in drt$ » 

We n.usl make mirselves at bfl;. 
will, wii.iievi-i illusions of iti 
peiidenre we ran salvage: lienccik; 
cheerful well mne uccunlcd 10 b<fd t 
as a value in itself. The j.oeoila- 
nne set- |hmv slueivdly and yet 
rurjiiuslv,- like iju: test of us. At* 1 . 
Iiujli the (Inn ill of Ni-lf-knowlSn. 
im tin* rnrli of his own ull-imi-hwi^? 
nutiire. While leuiuiuing art 
gellicr (list im live iilinolist he 
lunisi'li in ihi h sense a reiMW* i 
live c ase. ■ • \ ! 
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The Yankee Demosthenes 

By Marcus Cunliffe 


CHARLL9 M. WfLTSIS (Editor) i 
The Papers of Daniel Webster 
Correspondenco : Volume 1, 1789- 
1824. 

518np. Hanover, New Hampshire : 
University Press of New England. 
$17.fiU. 

Can a man be a folk hero who is 
also a lawyer and a politician ? Yes, 
at least in the American context if 
like Abe Lincoln he is self-niade 
and speaks for the common mail. 
The problem of Daniel Webster is 
more difficult. His origins were 
right. He was born in a log cabin, 
in tho New Hampshire back 
country ; the family had to skimp 
to find the modest two hundred 
dollars required for his college edu- 
cation at Dartmouth ; he worked as 
a village schoolmaster to help sup- 
port his brother, who followed him 
at Dartmouth. On the other hand, 
Daniel Webster won fame in the 
law by championing the sanctity ot 
private property, mid as a politician 
—first in the House of Representa- 
tives and later the Senate — M n 
Now England Federalist and Whig: 
the aristocracy, according to 
oppo ne ills. 

His contemporaries were some- 
times not sure what to make of him. 
Historians too have been .uncertain. 
The folk hero side Is well brought 
out in various comments by liis 
fellow New Englander, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. In 1820, when Webster 


was thirty-eight and Emerson was 
at Harvard, the young undergradu- 
ate recorded a character sketch by 


possesses an admirable readiness, 
a fine memory and a faculty of 

f ierfect abstraction, an uuparal- 
eled impudence and a tremend- 
ous power of concentration — he 
brings alt that he has ever heard, 
read or seen to bear on the case 
in question .... He knows his 
strength, has a perfect confidence 
in his own powers ... he marks 
his path out, and will cut off 
- fifty heads rather than turn out 
of it ; but is generous and free 
from malice, nnd will nev&r . . . 
make n severe remark . . . He . . . 
never laughs, though he is very 
shrewd nnd sarcastic, and some- 
times sets the whole court in a 
roar by tho singularity or pointed-- 
ness of n remark. His imagina- 
tion is what the light of a furnace 
is to its heat, a necessary attend- 
ant. . . . 

Courage, force, eloquence, simplic- 
ity! these were Emerson's criteria 
in bis lifejong search for the heroic 
American inuividual. He was fas- 
cinated by tho mutuality of speaker 
and audience, or of the exceptional 
and the ordinary. As late as 1843, 
when Webster was a national colc- 


attorney for the second Bank of 
the United States, at rimes seething 
with presidential ambition, growing 
paunchy and bibulous and (accord- 
ing to rumour) sexually pro- 
miscuous ? Emerson, for one, 
accepted that Webster “ sometimes 
commits crimes, but without any 
guilt”: excess coupled with self- 
assurance was the essential feature 
of tho man. The cirrhosis of the 
liver from which Webster died 
could bo regarded almost us a Pro- 
methean punishment. 

But there was also, in the view of 
exacting New Englanders, a moral 
deterioration. Even in the act of 

f .raising Webster, Emerson’s diary 
s apt to record reservations. He 
confesses he can no longer read 
Webster’s printed speeches. For- 
midable In personality, with his 
“great cinderous eyes , Webster 
also reveals “ the American 
blight ”. Ho remains, “ like the 
literary class, only u commentator”, 
a mediocrity all the sadder for 
being a golden one. But the ulti- 
mate condemnation was that 
Webster did truckle, especially by 
compromising with slavery. Tn 
Emerson, James Purton mid others 
of the age, Webster finally betrayed 
himself and therefore his country- 
men. He was a fallen folk hero. 

“ Black Dan ”, so named for his 
dark hair and complexion, was per- 
haps a Lucifer. Arthur M. 
Scnlesinger Jr 'has observed with 
reference to the Bendt story that 
Webster was hard ly the man to 
argue -against the inviolability of a 
contract. Historians contend that 
whether he won or lost a case — 
and he quite often lost — Webster 
was nearly always on the moneyed 
side. In court his deeds were 
usually about deeds. 

No doubt Webster’s America, cer- 
tainly his New England, expected 
too much. They demanded genius 
(John Adams, no flatterer, exulred 
after the Plymouth address that' 
Webster had ousted Edmund Burke 
as “ the most consummate Orator of 
modern times"). They looked for 
a neto old-model, statesman to prove 
their generation matched that of 
George Washington, a democratic 
demigod to demonstrate the pecu- 
liar excellence of the United States 
to a sceptical Europe. Thoy sought. 
-Invincible prowess, forensic endure 
mice and brilliance, akin to the 
' qualities their doscendoms would 


worship in the realm of organized 
sport. They craved moral instruc- 
tion as ample nnd authoritative as 


axis «A[tuiiotywuuoii ) 

Emerson noted, “ seems to be neces- 
sary to him. were he too prudent 
a Yankee It, would be a sad deduc- 
tion from his magnificence. I only 
wish he would never truckle : I do 
not care how much lie spends.” 

This is the phenomenon por- 
trayed in. Stephen Vincent Bendt*s 
story “The Devil and Daniel' 
Webster ", in which by a supreme 


the sormons preached by thoir an- 
cestors. “ Our New' England pros- 
perity and Importance are passing 
away”, Daniel wrote tn his brothor 
in 1816. He was thinking of mov- 
ing. “If any great scenes are to 
be acted in mis country. New York 
is the place. . . Acutely worried 
by die decline of their region. Now 
Englanders wished for a paladin to 
do battle for them— to vindicate 
their heritage, to exemplify their 
scholarship and enterprise, to pro- 
tect their industries as well as their 
amour propre. Could any man ful- 
' fil so many different expectations ? 
Could anyone successfully embody 
both spiritual and material hopes, 
express both sectional and national 
pride ? - 

Webster’s astonishing achieve- 
ment was to soar so high in Amen- 
i can .esteem and remain aloft so long. 
How he managed this is a fasdnat- 
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wishes to renounce the bargain. It 
is the Webster who goined glory 
with his argument in the Dartmouth 
College case (1818-19); liis bicen- 
tennial commemoration of the Ply- 
-.rnoiith lauding (1820), of which qld 
Jbhn Adams said : “ If there be an 
American/ who cat) read It without 
tears, I am not that American ”j' 
and- his performances before the 
Supreme Court in sqcb cases, as 
McCulloch v Maryland (1819) and 
Gibbons v Ogden (1824). It is the 
patriot who was to awe ms listeners 
at a Bunker Hill ceremony in 1825, 
and ih' his plea for the Union 1 in 
the . great Webster-Hayne Senate 
debate 1 of 1830: . Of this Webster, 
at his -tfeath In 1652, Emerson could 
write: “He brought ;the strength 1 


himself desired to play. The folk 
hero’s garb was ready for him, die 
applause and tears only required 
the appropriate stimulus. Here 
Emerson Is a significant witness. 
His frequent praise of Webster is 
remarkable wlion we consider that 
almost nobody met Emerson’s aus- 
tere standards. He iyas by those 
■ standards indulgent to Webster, es 
IE impelled to give him the benefit 
of pie doubt. Mast 'politicians eve, 
in the cynical American term, 
“available men”.. Emerson,' like 
many of his contemporaries, treated 
Daniel Webster ae if he were very 
near to being the indispensable man, 
■ A second answer is that Webster 
was extraordinarily gifted and like- 
able. He did not quit New England 


His oratory, too. In an age of ex- 
perienced listeners, was recognized 
as outstanding. Emerson’s dispraise 
must be sot in context. He computed 
Webster in print, not the living man 
in full spate, with “ the language of 
tho street ”• adding with Emer- 
sonian rigour, “ 1 know nubody 
among my contemporaries except 
Carlyle who writes with any sinew 
and vivacity comparable to Plutarch 
anil Montaigne ”, Yet by the canons 
of the day Webster too was a direct, 
unpretentious performer ; he had 
worked hard to simplify his style, 
which was appreciably less florid 
than that ot accustomed public 
speakers such as Rufus Choate and 
Edward Everett. 

People who met Webster were 
Impressed by him as a » presence. 
Elizabeth Hoar talked with Webster 
in 1843. ‘.'As one likes to go 

behind the Niagara Falls, so she 
tried to look into those famed 
caverns of eves, and the whole mail 
was magnificent." Emerson, who 
saw him in Concord at the same 
period, said : “ Webster behaves 

admirably well in Society. These 
village parties must ho dishwater to 
him, yet lie shows himself just good- 
natured, just nonchalant cunug/i, 
and has his own way without 
offending any one or losing any 
ground." He was a power in the 
rand, but without pomposity. He 
was known to be generous and care- 
less with money. His reliance on 
wealthy friends was forgiven be- 
cause otherwise he would have been 
bankrupt. He bore the death of 
children, and of his first wife, with 
dignity. He did not sulk in face of 
political disappointments. even 
though lie had to watch lesser™ 611 
than himsolf Installed In the White 
House. 

The frustrations multiplied as he 
grew older. His second marriage 
may have been less than idyllic. The 
loss of a son in the Mexican War. 

, a war he criticized as a piece or 
Southern expansionism, was a hard 
blow. He could roach high cabinet 
rank ; but sectional controversy 
made it impossible for him, as for 
Clay, Calhoun and Van Buron, to 
. please both their own regions and 
the htuion as a whole. Genuinely 
devoted to the Idea of the Union, 
he continued to urge compromise 

• with tho South— and was accused of 
having sold his New England birth- 
right. 

Some of the aspects that contem- 
poraries adored are no longer vivid 
to us. In this respect he resembles 
a bygone actor or singer. In the 
twentieth century most American 
historians, casting thoir votes for 
Jefferson and Jameson, have tondotl 
to depict anti- Jeff erspnipna as 

, anachronistic snobs, and anti-JflCk- 
sonlaus as the Borne tiling with entre- 
i preneurial overtones. Daniel Wen- 
‘ ster. Federalist and Whig, can be 
. interpreted so as to fit the pattern, 
It is true that lie was no warrior for 
; the working class. Yet he was 
authentically self-made. His con- 
' servatism was not exclusive ; many 
of die poor took him for a Yankee 
; folk hero. If he was on imperfect 
representative of tho role, who else 

■ in his era was better qualified? 
j Andrew Jackson was a slaveholder, 

1 and an arrogant president. Orestes 

Brownson, a passionate spokesman 

• for America's artisans, reversed his 
position after 1840. Abe Lincoln 

• was still in the wings ; but we 

• should remember that ne too wbb 'a 

■ ■ committed Whig. 

> - Perhaps Emerson was right In 

• describing Partial Webster, some- 

■ what pejoratively, as “very good 
l America”. But surely this is only 
i to emphasize how various he was, 
i. how much a key figure, and so ljow 
s deserving of close study. The Uat 
t atteiqpt at a full collection of his 
i- writings, the “ National edition ”, 
9 dates back to 1903- It ran to 
b - eighteen volumes. Our generation 
t has seen large-scale .scholarly pub- 


has seen large-scale .scholarly pub- 
lication of the. papers of Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, Clay, Calhoun 
arid others. Webster . is .of their com- 


if Jefferson, 
ly, Cal|ioun 


U»|U.f million MID' fcJUTYBi. 

and.' terror of his strength, the 
majesty, of bis demeanour.”, Y 

How though are toe to square the 
_ godlike . Daniel ” with , the con- 
fiery qt we of conventional (and con- 
-ventionaUy shifting)- attitudes, d)ri. 


Neither was his talent as a mat 
lawyer. By the mid- 1820s his asso- 
ciates at .tne bef acknowledged he 

Vinrl nn’fliiWar^AP - "■ •■'•I 


pany and merits similar treatment 
As an advocate ^ i/l; sensible odm- 
promise, he would have appreciated, 
the canny and logical approach of 
the editors of the new set of Papers 
of Daniel- Webster, -based at bis 
dlma mater Dartmouth College. 
Thus, they only ( project a total of 
about fourteen volumes, plus 6 
cumulative index volume.. Sevin of 
the volumes, qf which :fhls te the 

1 ‘ltd ZavAtb* In me. 
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Library of Numismatics 
General Editor: PHILIP GRiERSON 

Archaic and Classical Greek Coins 

COLIN M. KRAAY 

A comprehensive handbook, lavishly illustrated, In 
which the author traces the emergence of coinage in 
Asia Minor, together with its immediate Lydian and 
Persian offshoots, and its subsequent development in 
the Balkan peninsula and the Aegean Islands, South 
Italy and Sicily, and the peripheral areas of the Greek 
world. 

This book is published In the USA by University of 
California Press. 

£30.00 , 

Above title to be published 4 November. 

The Unnatural Scene 

A study in Shakespearean tragedy 
MICHAEL LONG 

In this strikingly original study of Shakespeare's trage- 
dies and problem plays, Michael Long shows that each 
play develops in a different way the idea of a conflict 
between nature and the social structure. Drawing as It 
does on a wide range of modern ideas including' 
psychology and sociology, this Interpretation will chal- 
lenge many of the reader's preconceptions while 
bringing him to a renewed sense of the importance of 
the plays. 

£6.50 University Paperback £2-95 

Man and Work 

‘ Literature and Culture in Industrial Society 

DAVID MEAKIN 

Apart from being a major preoccupation of sociologists 
and philosophers, the changing role of work has had 
a great Impact on European literature, and It Is here 
that David Meakin concentrates his survey, at the same 
time Integrating the views of social thinkers with those 
of the more literary figures on whom he focuses atten- 
tion. His aim Is to increase the awareness of the student 
of literature of the importance in his studies of this vital 
aspect of society. 

£5.00 University Paparback £2.50 

» . ■ . * j’ ■, , 

Roman Satire ' 

MICHAEL COFFEY 

In this important general study Dr Coffey describes and 
evaluates the work of all the Roman satirists, from their 
beginnings ih the early second century BC to the end 
of the reign of Hadrian. He shows the genre's vast range 
of subject and style — from the morally earnest to the 
hilariously bawdy — during this period, and discusses 
briefly the rediscovery late In the sixteenth century of 


development in English literature. 

£7.60 , University Paperback £4.90 

Above title to be published 28 October. 


Essential Psychology 


Edited by PETER HERRIOT 

Thirty-four of the thirty-six projected titles have now 
been published. The remaining two titles. Psychology 
and the Environment by Terence Lee and How do W& 
Choose ? by Mary Tuck will be published Ih October. 
The following language rights have already been sold 
for certain Individual titles: Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish, Japanese and Hebrew. . - ; 
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Psychiatry in Dissent 

Controversial issues In thought and practice ■ 

■ANTHONY CLARE v , , . . ^ . ‘ 

“ Dr Clare's achievement has been to demystify the 
subject; he does this by distinguishing clearly the little, - 
that Is khoWn about the cause- and cure of meptal.dls- , 

, orders from the much greater array of hypotheses and 
speculations which have not yet been firmly; supported 
by scientific findings . . . a soholarly, pugnacious book 
which will be read with appreciation by members of all ;: 
the disciplines concerned with the study and treatment,. 
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speeches and formal writings. 
Rather than print every scrap of 
Websteriana — a slow, inordinately 
expensive, and perhaps pedantic 
exercise — the editors huve been 
selective. 

Specialists are referred to (lie 
microfilm edition (1971) of Wuli- 
ster's correspondence, ulso prepared 
by Professor Wiitse, lor which tfiL*ro 
is a printed guide. Each letter in 
the Papers bears u microfilm refer- 
ence number, and the whole collec- 
tion Is Calendared, volume by vol- 
ume. Incoming us well as outgoing 
correspondence is included. Editov- 
ml notes, while ndoqunlc mid accur- 
ate, have not been allowed tu get 
out of hand. This first volumo in- 
corporates the milnbiographicn! 
sketch, going U p to ubout 1817, that 
Webster wrote in 1829, und the 
notes he dictated after a visit to 
Thomas Jefferson in 1824. 

The decision to be selective scents 
correct. There are disadvantages in 
separauiig ilio cones pot ideiicc from 
Webster s other writings. Allusions 
to court cases or to orations nitiko 
iis want to turn to them. But a 

u c,,1 ' n ! loll »8icnl nrran geiuent 
would have been cumbersome end 


sometimes confusiitg. The legal and 
diplomatic papers will benefit ! 
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W1 « ueneiit from 
the professional expertise of parti- 
cular editors. Possibly the speeches 
for , m , al wr ltlngs could have 
oeen printed in sequence with the 

hp»n eS ^ lde, \ C u t T 01-0 or less ** has 
been done with the Papers of Alex- 

mider Hamilton . A reason for not 
doing so may be that Webster relied 

IndJL*" e J t , t ? m ? ore inspiration, 

H» Polished and expanded 
what he recollected having said, 
sometimes several months aftor- 

a S i mt] ) thc PJymoiith address 
(John Adams’s congratulatory letter, 
a response to the printed version, 

Faith and works 


was a year Uuer tbaii ri,* 
speech). All h all, how ev *?# 
oil exemplary bcginniiiB 
worthwhile uisk. 8 10 8 *; 

containrfo^^Srpr^ ‘S ^ 

1 Utii's have prcvioiislv K? 1 
prm Lod. The must reSumfr 
would appear, were already 

Wei iST fi£ -r 

i* Cim espomlvncc. Uioaraphi' 
have already made the 
instance, of Wclisier*. 

Plcn in « M«sSu4 tt “ nd 2. 

when lli? iv. is - serving in 

during the War «f 1812: "ffiS 

•eoiitnoe some ,ray for ,no ,o “ 

«« ««n there is a aLS 
What we can discover, thoffif, 
jh.it such appeals seem t<> C 
leett u n charar i eristic. Ills 2 
i.ilk of monev concern? hi! 
precarious finances of the VVebiw 
clan. I. ci icrs lq nurtmoath fffi 
nre Jocularly collegiate. Before S! 
he has gut rid of most of iW 
gen trificd miiimerisms. The or«rt 
hiK tone is brisk, genial, reE, 
lhorc is no hnmhusr or selS 
His house bums down, miiam 
when he has left his wife ,3' 
chiltlren there to return to WaiC 
ton. He tells u friend, in ■ b£f 
mention : “When 1 found naff: 
lost, but House & property, o» - 
mny well imagine how much I to 
relieved from distress.” H* fc 
cusses Jnw, and politic*, a 

personal reintions, nil in thesuu 
energetic, flingnaniinuus spirt ft* I 
letters are not folnuik.ss orfeii 1 
of cinoiion. They show M 

Webster to have been rather wt! 
and nice in private life, as h. 
pnlilic. Perhaps the next wfume 
)viU convey more rlramSticaHs hot 
the little larm hoy evolved i«io lh 
Yankee Demosthi'iies. 


Deadlier than the male 


By Michael Masou 


RAYMOND CHANDLER: 

The Blue Dahlia 

A Screenplay 

1.19pp. Elm Tree Buoks. 


£3.9S. 
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• • of the Rhine 

MnrwJj 

A dccjjry-rcsofJ relied hiugrapliy of die Croat 

< “ I,ai ‘ 5cs 1 ’ s nt l J l»c\v and son of 
., . tJwiy-Afed Kfng and Queen otf Bohemia, 

: ; ■ Jlmstimftxli *7 September, £8. jo. 

The Roundheads 

’ •- 1 ' • ' /' ‘ . ' 

v '-Thfe Cavaliers ; . 

•i Jones • 

. : cohipa n i6n vdlu me s wJiich trace the 

cAreers of some of the most remarkable men'on 
.bodi stdes, i-evcalmg a composite picture otfhc 
r-h il W ar and its shattering cffccC on thc 
: English nation. Both illustrated, -November 
. W*Joandjf j.ij respectively. : 

... 1 ■ To Be liefs forever 

.^cm r ° fE,, ^?xti.hh«i 1 u S b an d 

:«iir WC A en ■ \fV 9LMs an J wmcJlveitock, set 
l8i * B ^heauth orof 
■**9*rMkg. Illustrated, 27 September, 

■M ■■■ l 

y h ? BC *^ tQ 0nrnum5 <^c aa ii f 

•:4 - . • 

1 -2; - ■ H- •*:. V- %. '%■ • " f . •• •: 

*1. v ,;chp^s 

•V'. • H^th Rpbihsoia .' 

V r f . Xjiffyfj (Btfittir ) ' : 

rotty colour plotesTeveal tho Hqbi aaij n ; 

biotlieta JJght-hcattctl atid beautiful f . : ’ 

■ interpretations of fhc' ? had.* 9 ^orld b ? f fantasi- 
and wonder, rj ^ptembe^i^/. . ! ' ^ : 


tewis Catroli 

... , „ fynkbltohoH 

A biography, first published in 1954, brought 
up-to-date and lavishly illustrated with ovc^r zoo 
photogiaplw and drawings. November, £6.)o. 

1 

The goddess of love 

c f°M yGri&ou 

1 ncbntlvtmiinpli, dcath^md return nf 
Aphrodite. 70 illustrations, November, £640. 

Women of iron 
and velvet 

a . j Mw&Mt Cmimd 
.study of some jo French women writers of 
thc 19* and ioth centuries by thc author of 
CqM/e. Illustrated, November, fa. 9h 

Samuel Pepys*s 
Penny Merriments 

Thompson (Editor) 

Thirty woodcuts illustrated eighty extracts 
fronva fascinating coJiectio,, aftiay chapboofe? 
found mPepys s library after his death, 
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By W. R. Ward 

FRANK BAKER 


anything fa 
e ", in Pm« 


nationalism (ft was 

•democratic principle . 

sor Buker’s phru.se, which W: 
Asbury to auuk election to Ihesupir 
Inteiuloucy by his colleagues) mi, 

U 1 “Ue coursu q new suctlnnalia' 
From Wesley to Asbury ?c ve , u ^psloy’s namo was left-ffT 

Studies in Early American Method- ?loA le n, »%J. cs l,,t! Confercnctd. 
wm J/fu .ami .Thomas Coke was »«• 

1 K? “S'd “ , 

" ■ MSlJ&Wi 1 **, Cf,, >iicr!cd with BT 

papers^Frank ^-’-- *°$ cCl W x o£ ” r «vi“»V MipefinuSlS. ‘ 

teaching In Rl j 


Kiiglisb CtMiferriiir, und 

rest lug collection of « number of ri.viug Mipcrimeiidait. 
Baker, an Englishman {Jouttlj 1 It prnveil iiupnssiblc to fa 
' Ainorjcnn thuoiogicul * ,,l 9 ftffccr, was not u foolish M r 
rhat defensively stugus ir J s ni 'JUuilile that the eirtf v 
tciinial cel nt, fin In, « i,» Mciliodisni of the United Suit?] iW 
w!Ji^ mom of i r than did Emfi r 
Moth od 1 sn 1 after Wesley's tleoifr 

ll,u l ,,l P“»'.v included il J 

, 10 45/mrp wcrc orir* 1 
idly delivered nil I'uiiiiexioual wf* 1 ■ 
stomi, and ihu thing which InWia •! 

I imos.sor Baker from ioqiiiripl ■ ' 
n iiistorian mm the companmi 
uuyelupmoiit of u religious mow*. ; 
nient lit two cfmicxH, Is tfige }• L: 
seeks _ 10 hnlster and rojuvenoie oj , ' 
American Mcrhudist denontinstioou. . j , 
ago by referejire in what used W « | ' 
the English Wesleyan donauim* . ) 
tionnl ego. (Hi, last big book mi 1 
dedicated in ecumenism— this om }■ 
to the World Methodist' Council.) If' | . 
jt bcciinie Jmpurtimt to iho 
Icymi ecclosiiilngisis to cs/abliso 
their iiifiencnrleiico of tho. CkuraO' • 

ot Euginnd u t ,/, 0 earlieit.po^iois 

date, Professor lluker 
derive u great deal 
from 1 he Holy Club, ««4 
fiom ilio great *nii«onais JJJJJ 
tmo of a number Of. its • 

in Georgia, work . m 


« « .American tfiuoiogicul 
faculty, spmowhat dcfonaivcly stages 
ds own bicentennial celcbnuloii 1 bv 

tvo? " a Up Sf-* l h 0 ! 5, i , rish oNgliw of 

stood fiinl’li Ir , is °- ,rfy t0 ?,u Ul, der- 
ndnd thar Mmim r' ,HB con « t "ntly in 

f niZ hPZiSn'iSS BTSTiSS 

a historian's book? " * 1 s ,s not 


If you cannot keep in mind the 
order in which Raymond Chundler 
wrote his eight Marlowe novels (in- 
cluding thc unfinished “ The Poodle 
Springs Story”) there is an easy 
way to determine it : list the eight' 
works in alphabetical order, ignor- 
ing definite articles, and -the 
sequence is exactly that of their 
composition. Since the odds against 
this arrangement being fortuitous, 
as I calculate them, are over 40,000 
to 1 it almost certainly flows from 
a private and deliberate scheme of 
the author's. There are many further 
predictabilities and regularities iu 
the MarJotyo novels. Some of those 
arc obvious features of style and 
content — such as Marlowe's honour- 
able ness, and the range of the 
books' idiom — which have boen 
quite widely written about both by 
the critics and by Chtindlor himself. 
Others, which are no less persistent, 
do not -appear in the orthodox pic- 
ture of Marlowe mid Ills world. They 
do not consult comfortably witli it 
Most prnbubly even thc author was 
unaware of these darker, more 
obsessive recurrences. 

For example, a bet that the villain 
of a Marlowe novel will be a woman 
would be almost as safe a tliiug as 
n bet on the alphabetical placing of 
its title. Chandler's murderesses 
arc sadistically brutal in proportion 
to the degree of sexual arousal they 
produce in Marlowe. Mrs Grayle 
(n£e Velma Valento), who does 
some serious necking with him on 
a couch, leaves Lindsmr Marriott's 
brains " on Ills face ” ; Eileen Wade, 
for whom Marlowe is “ as erotic as 
a stallion ", reduces Sylvia Lennox's 
head to " a bloody sponge These 
are^ not the only women Marlowe 
has sexual relations with, but in the 
noil-murderous cases the wooing is 
cool and uucarnal, as cool as Silver- 
win# lips. Then there is a compen- 
sating quality in certain male 
characters, an uppoal and gentle- 
ness just where evil could be ex- 
pected to con centra to itself; in the 
giant thug Moose Malloy, or, more 
curiously, in the Napoleons of Los 
Angeles crime— Eddie Mura, Laird 
Brunette, and Alex Mofny. 


formed ulmust beyond rvcoguitirin 
by a new propensity for aggression 
anti cusuut lust. 

Such developments give nil added 
Interest to the fiction that Chand- 
ler wrote in between the navels, 
for here wo could expect to sea 
the transitions that separate the 
Marlowe books being prepared. 
FHmscrlpts were Chandler’s main 
alternative ncLivity, and The Blua 
Dahlia of 194G dates from a time of 
general change in the form and con- 
tent of his fiction; when in par- 
ticular the dense, even melodrama- 
tic, plotting and luridly imngistic 
style of the first three novels was 
giving way to the untidier stories 
and more relaxed narration that 
Chandler fuvoured in Ills last 
decade. 

The Blue Dahlia is uncnlightenhig 
on these topics, however. The nub 
of Its plot — a murder committed by 
the least.likely of a restricted group 
suspects — belongs firmly iu a 


scripts. But the text published hero 
is Chandler's own first draft, and 
even this is a colourless nfruir 
most surprisingly in thc bareness 
of the passages that describe scene 
and character. Only in certain 


Possessed 
s by death 


mui LimiaLLUi my m llauriu n fp * T f 

pieces of dialogue between Johnny ftfy LXIC IvOTlI 
and Joyce Harwood, _ which survived 


of 

tradltlo'n of 
Chandler In 


mystery -writing that 
his novels strove to 


into the filmed version, is there any 
verbal zest (and in these pithy ex- 
changes there is a uniform style 
that bridges the difference In sex ; 
the idiom which is the whole foun- 
dation of Johnny's and Joyce’s re- 
lationship Is sexually a neutral 
thing). 

So Chandler's own indifference 
whs perhaps as much to hlamc for 
the relative drabness of The Blue 
Dahlia as thc Hollywood system. 
That he was able, on occasion, to 
consult personal needs more freely 
in writing a script 19 shown by the 
appearance of some of the charac- 
teristic sexual narrative motifs in 
Double Indemrtitp of two years 
earlier. What tlibn la the value of 
this publication of The Blue Dahlia ? 


HERD GllT L1FDERMAN : 
City of the Dead 
3G7pp. Hutchinson. £3.95. 


The locale Is New York j that over- 
familiar putrescent city of crumb- 
ling brownstone, strewn garbugo and 
sprnyed graffiti in murderous hall- 
ways, where bodies are perforated 
in life by needle or stilotto, and 
after It by rats, necrophiliacs and 
coroners. 

Among the lattor Paul Konig 
rules, chief medical examiner, a 
pathologist of preternatural skill 
and deductive power, wl elder of as 
dainty a scalpel as ever probed a 
precisely-depicted rotting cadaver. 


modify into a new and more per- Really only that It is Chandler’s own precLseiy-tiepi erect rot I ” n * 
auasive kind of fiction. Admittedly- draft, different in many places from aver to frdgB the l «* “ 

hi. fit-ot nlan (np »Vin anl.ilinn tn lt»* filmed srriltt. Bfld thlM HIT little ill tllC IntOLCStS 0* jUStlCe. A. 


I1I3 first plan for the solution to the 'filmed script, and thus an BMlfl ln til 9 , 3nt „^ l ' e i t8 
the mystery anticipates material In authentically literary _ t document, soar 8 re eni sh^ c byuvo 1 ® ® " s „® 11 ^ J]* ® 


one of the novels: the murderer was 
to have been Buzz Wanchek, Johnny 
Morrison's brain-damaged comrade- 
in-arms — thus combining so me tiling 
of Roger Wade (in his amnesia 
about the crime) and Terry Lennox 
(also one of a trio of wartime bud- 
dies). Chandlor was obliged by tho 
Navy Department to abnndon the 
plan for a guilty Buzz, on the 
grounds of disrespect for the uni- 
form. This act of interference may 
appear to corroborate Chandlers 
complaints, in his letters and else- 
where, about the pressures applied 
to a Hollywood scriptwriter, lit 
this way he explained thc rather dis- 
appointing character of his own 


ntlLKlWAI tlUUlIV ULOIBI V UUkUlliamj ■ I “ Tf ■ _ J' . Jl .1 . 

not simply a transcription from a chin as Ivoitig bmps past : that s 
soundtrack. For this reason ad- the thing about komg, he brings 

out the worst in everyone. His abso- 
lute devotion to right (*‘ He ab- 
horred violence mid mourned thc 


mirers of Chandler may wish to 

f iossess the book. It also reprints 
rom Harper's magazine a chnrac- 


it VIII 4/WI/CTf a JU<IK«A4fJC7 U kllfllUV" , . , , . ' . . ■ ta. j 

tcrls tic ally suave reminiscence by. passing of the electric chair ) and 
John Houseman of the making ot^hjs mawkish toughness ( ne sits 


£/ie Blue Dahlia, and concludes with 
an Informative assay by Matthew 
J. Bruccojj, “ Raymond Chandler 
end Hollywood”. Tills is only 
flawed by a description of Robert 
Altman's 
as "an atrocious 
truth t4iis 
first cinematic version of a Marlowe 
novel to discern tho hero's 
sexual nature. 


1 r a description 01 kodcit 
2974 The Long Goodbye 
tocIous parody”, whon in 
8 brilliant film was the 


Veldanschauung 


By Frank Pike 


ANDRE BRINK : 

An Instant In tho Wind 
251 pp. W. H, Al len. £3^5. 

Reminiscent of, if not inspired by. 
Patrick White’s Voss, this ambitious 


the personal histories emerge : 
Elisabeth, a daughter of the evolv- 
ing Capo Dutch petty bourgeoisie, 
resentful of the aspirations to gen- 
tility which restrict her desirable 
accomplishments to piano-ploying 
and needlework, insisting on marry- 
ing Larsson to escape them ; Adam, 
betrayed 


there for a while and tries to cry 
but he can’t. Nothing will come. 
He Is not the sort of man to cry. 
At least not outwardly”) are enough 
to make the reader lose his lunch 
even before stumbling onto thc 
more deliberately cmenc passages. 

His wife Is dead, his daughter 
driven away. Thero remains the 
Department , which ho rules with on 
enervate self righteous rage that ex- 
■ presses itself- In dialogue of that 
motiveless ferocity that lias become 
a clicM of films and television 
serials (and that’s just when talkiilg 
to colleagues). The novel describes, 
with some relish and a glut ot 
picturesque detail, a peculiarly - 
messy identification job which re- 
quires the reassembly of two cada- 
vers from a heap of organic garbage, 
in the course of which -Konig, the 
strong, the sensitive l" wliat n gml- 
dain marvellous miracle of engine cr- 


In their 


appearance 


many of Chandler’s characters have 
sexually anomalous trails; Jesso 
Pierian wears a man’s slippers, and 
Mis Murdock’s throat “would have 
looked better in a football sweater” ; 
on the other hand Lindsay Mar- 
riott’s neck Is ” the neck of a strong 


work takas the few recorded facts thefr struggling progress across tha 
. to evoke terrain, losing in succession wagon, 

"iig 
a s 

layn counterpoint] ng the ph; 
trials of sun, rain, cold or thirst. 


on to escape them ; Adorn, inc ", lie mutters, resii-i lining n vor- 
by his childhood playmate, . , tcbral column), Is made helpless by 
tho master's son. Into a vidous flog- the kidnapping of Ills daughter, 
■glng, aud later banished to Robbcn Finally Konig, who, coincidentally. 
Island for striking his . master, . In acted Lear at medical school, loses 


of an episode of thc post 
the history and character 
Country through the relationship of 
two individuals. Tn 1751, Elisabeth 
Larsson returned ta Cape Town 
accompanied only by a runaway 
slave, Adam Moutoor, having sat 
out nearly two years earlier on oil 


of a oxen and almost everything else, 
the pair become a couple, a sexual 
Idyll counter pointing the physical 


It is a plot that might have been 
moire then competently handled by 
Nevil Shu to, especially ns thc 
'tfoi 



expedition Into the Interior of the author has sensibly aval (fed M period 
Cape of Good Hope with her newly quality ” i n tlie dialogue, where 
married Jiusuand, the Swedish only liic occasional contemporary 

vulgarism jars. Yet even if one 


ills cool, filfl kingdom and his 
daughter. 

The combination nf the imipahre 
and the uratentious is unncivlttg. 
11 A sizeable amount- of smull intes- 
tine bulges outward from the wound, 
a strange flower-Uke excrescence, 
like n red nncjiiono blooming ihoro 
botwoen her breasts.” Ilow ineptly 
the punch is telegraphed by tho 
word “ flowcr-llko leaving only a 
soggy gruosomqness. But Horliorl 
Li eber man's style is full .of infelici- 
ties of image or tone : blackbirds 


--.J -century 
history was 
ill 


American 
Provincial 
01 European 


Ei. 

religioud msig 

religion yet' evell'lE c ?f„ E V r01,0un 
religious movement? o f U gfc*“ d 
provenance wm-ki-rf fi;ff„ Lur ? pej ! n 


10 - / 

wilh AmoITcan MetJwdlsm, but Jt 
can ut least Ul* put to homiletic use. 


fachm A , ^.S ,,e P rac jR'Bl problems Cfll * ut least Ul* put to homiletic use. 

h"”^ . 8 r™, re i i < !iou s Iw SiM v « 10 Imply u.li liic «>1 and wtt 

EuSnfifln aSSOJ^X ord,na| ry !l ,al awllude* of WcjIcy’s J" 
W*Jr 9B lA KKn ' that . dMni8 » were _ ’* Mediodist^ Jn jb.. ; 




>-r 




lean 


Jonathan Edwards's** o_ 

■fiS5L*sa *• 


Wesley’s Social attitudes were un 
liolaiion from the policies of wj 

Georgia Trustees) exemplify JJeiJj . 

4Icc oommudlty service. To do WJj 
Justice. Professor Baker ih*?. 





Marlowe himself Is meant to be un- 
equivooally masculine In physique, 

• and his .feminine traits all have to 
”0 wjui.hls personality. Of course 
Chandler intended a tension 
between: Marlowd's irtner and outer 
natures i such an effect . is the 
essence of J1I5 characterization. The 
creature inside the shell is none the 
less strikingly short of maleiies9, 
even in some of his most familiar 
aspects. Tlie celebrated backcbat, 
for Instance, is generally reserved 
tor other males who have Marlowe 
in their power, When it becomes a 
Mud .Qf^bflTdpolJed .>fJJrtadOiisi>os l s' 
Inviting violence. .Marlowe's .up*, 
rightness is often compounded' with 
misogyny (Carmen Stemwood's 
sexuality is more nausenting to him 
than her father’s social ethics). His 
domestic life is partly chess and 
‘•■'hgnze, but consists equally of fasti- 
diohs.routlnes of cooking and tidy- 
ing (he is for 'oyer emptying ash- 
trays).; His humaii-heartedness is 
elicited most decisively by another, 
mou:. Terry. Lomiox. 

This material appears In all tha 
novels^ hut It does undergo change. 
Generally speaking, as the titles 
slide down the alphabet Chandler 
brings his secret concerns more ioto 
the centre of the fictions* The Long 
Goodbye 'actually contains a conver* • 
sation' about homosexuality— a cir- 
cumstance sufficiently suggestive to 
Put i^, questio'n Chandler’s lack -ft' 
-a wareness a bout these . matters! 
Pidybiflcjfc, his next novel and tlie. last 
cwnpkstg dhii shows . ap abrupt . 
change of direction perhaps Chand* 
ter Wdai. Recoiling from the poin( 
ms nreoecutoaiions had led' him to, 
*°r : M - tills ,f^ok'. Marlowe is trans- 


traveller Erik Larsson, nn incompe- 
tent guide, and a complement of ox- ovades pronouncing on tho ultimate 

wagons and Hottentot bearers. lUe effectiveness of the historical and chug and pigeons wamble, charac- 

gulde shot Himself alter a quarrel, spiritual symbolism or the extent tara ure lithesome or darkly hnnd- 

most of the oxen were stolen, the [ 0 whdeh Andr6 Brink has achieved somo. u street is ** an intaglio qf 

hearers decamped, and finally t i ia kind of epic he was aiming at, - 

Larsson walked off Into the bush there Is much writing here that is 

never to reappear. At this point memorable by any standards, 

Elisabeth was discovered by Adam especially but not exclusively in Its 

Mantoor, and together they began ■ evocation of the landscape. It is not 
tlie journey back tn the sea. merely the travel-poster decor of 

In narrative terms thfs novel is veld or mountain which is justified 

by an intensely communicated feel- 


s Imply an account of a relationship 
between a black mun and a white 
woman, between them and a land- 
scape, and between them and the 
historical currents which' have set 
them, together, almost at opposite 
ends -..of the -social scale, . fq an 


ing for its. plants, animals and birds 
(Which Larsson’s expedition set out 
to record' and classify) : there is a 
genuinely historical Sense of tlie 
almost paradis ai quality of the fer- 
tility- and temperatenesA wivich Che; 


emfiryonJe cM)izar(on; - (n - south end "Copemtux huyeliadtu thi da 
-Africai As^ tHg journey proceeds .seftloi’a. 

i 

Cut and come again 


simple BtisprJqt fOr ; "rtftsbanq”, 
and the remark about ,fh* ’ " 


ethnic mix”. Excessive precision 
alternates with slatternliness— 
"gobbets uf flesh and innards 
hacked indiscriminately, frpin 
various parts of the anatomy ’’ ; 
there are images with nn objective 
correlative whutever : * a small 

feckless puFf of air falls from Mrs 
Skard on's lips”. 

The forensic expertise, though 
lavishly displayed and Intermittently 
gripping, docs not carry absolute 
conviction. “Ratsborte” mad be n 



the -exeCutioper befog imprinted op 
i the retina must be a joke, but Mr 
Lieherman should know that 
modern toxicology departments do 
not test for murlauc acid (an 


STAN BARSTOW : 

The Right True End 
,235pp. Michael Joseph. £3.95. 


eighteenth-century name for hydro- 
chloric and not “a common phenol 
derivative ”) apd that It would bo 
an unusually -.Uthe : gynaecologist 
who "during the course of an inter- 
nal- examination, glimpsec^ a tJny 


• Whatever happened to- Vic; Brown, 



Australia and fraternizing 'with the 
arty London set? The Right Trpe '-* uat ** 0E 
Ena is Stan par slow’s conclusion of 
the Vic Brown trilogy, VVe find Vic 
alone : his deadend' marriage over, 
but alas, Donna, the access-mistress, 


beautiful and heartbreaking. . . . ” 

But in the end, juht Uke late 
Shakespeare : return, reconciliation, 
rebirth. 1 

JSf-J 6 ? 1 ? *i ,d i 0 li dl *» n0 i V S“ foetus clinging to "the -wall of thi 
working-class lad metamorphoses uterua « = 

from. Northern muck to' the slimief * 

world of smart London-1, . much j/u/X^dTodS^oJIl. ^d ir 

may be salutary, -to gaze' ynflinch- 
Rue ' n 8*y a* human affdf. Th fere’s a new 
mirepss suiTmmH Vic • S enre coming Into focps^-documen- 
foot c.r,;.$Br». But to W foirT Mr jorlu, of bu ithoify, oeo.^ldboluro, 
Baratow’s attention is on thfe heart; '1?iurt»1Sate 

n( tl.a iHofu. ' Tj,e* T yinn HAtornn Sc UtpVieS “ V/illCtl IHSJ illUImllBtS 


has also fled; pregnant (by another 
man), to Cornwall: Poor Vic Spends 

'the next 1 " ' ' 

lost love . 
die future 
lous things 


of tl)A rn-BMAr lAfit r^ivp Vprurng Is' -r which may uiumiUHiu 

gtted"^ thanatos * cele ^ a -“ the death wish 

ally embraced. But isn" 


Reconciliation with a 


J. B. Priestley 

The Image Men 

A roias ue of his famous novel 
in ono vojump 

'JS4.90 


The 

Frank Muir 




£4. B0 


&„«?- noniMitic ° r «*erfejy exploit h sadic lechery, 
lSfit lovD^Iho fus'd it’s necessary- to know whjcb la 
tresi rather -a happening. Tb.ls novfel's |ntent,iq»rLs 


o'H ’t Ui' '1 ■! 
-j?.' i ,r -'Vor 



Nicolas 

Freeling 

Lake Isle 

£8.80 


'Non-Fiction 


Frank Finch 

A Concise 
Encyclopaedia of 
Management 
Techniques 
£6.00 


Lawrence 

CookUn 

Profitable Mail 
Order Marketing 

*4.25 


Jfaisniir 


William 
Sargant 

Battle for the Mind 


£2.50 


Children V Wo aha 

Satomi 

Ichikawa 

Pi^ends 

£ 2.00 


Long Ago Books 

Leon Garfield 

The Boy and the 
Monkey 

RiiihMarris 

The Cornerstone 

Elisabeth Kyle 

The Key to the 

Castle' .. 

1 p 1 . *_ 

lacynthHope 

Simpson 

.Vote for! Victoria^ 

• £1.80 enoli ■ ' 
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The calculations of Conrad 


By J. I. M. Stewart 
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Studies 3n Joseph Conrad 
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Resolved to got on terms with what 
Is clearly tut interesting book about 
Conrad, I find if not lions at least 
lion cubs in the path. There is 
Peter Glassman’s title for a start— 
Language and Being: I Iiqyc to 
icstet an impulse to Judge it pre- 
tentious and vague. Then there In 
his publisher’s (now so frequent) 
announcement that the work is 
“ controversial 11 and replete with 
radically new Interpretations **, 
These are here achieved,- it seems, 
by .placing Conrad’s “ character nnd 
JIterfttura within the contemporary 
critical perspectives extended by 
phenomenological and postPreudLan 
personalised methodology ”, Shades 
Of .Mr Flosky I 

. Title and blurb were alike, ccm- 
ceiyably, wished on Mr Giassman, 


* but at least he is responsible for his 
own prose style. I think I under- 
stand what a “ political comer ” Is, 
although it seems not an important 
aspect of Kurtz; and £ have to pause 
only a moment when the Accountant 
is -said to view that civilizing genius 
as “ a protege to power But 1 
um astonished to find Mr Giassman 
far overgoing Conrad’s own uncer- 
tainties about English idiom nnd 
grammar. “ Shall " mid “ will ", 
“would" and "should” proliferate 
ill a chaos with which current 
American usage lias little to do. And 
quite strange is the fate of “ also 
We have all been taught that it Is 
inelegant to' begin sentences or para- 
graphs with this word followed by 
n comma. Mr Classman, engaged 
(one imagines) in writing a doctoral 
thesis, must Dims have been deprived 
of a ready syntactical means of add- 
ing instance to instance in the 
manner approved in such efforts, 
and got over the difficulty simply 
by scrapping "also” and substitut- 
ing "too". "Too. although I fre- 
quently consult his letters, I never 
suppose.,,.** Perhaps because my 
reading is defective, I have not coma 
across this before. It- is here 
employed persistently. 

Such stylistic inf olid ties, unim- 
portant in themselves, sometimes 
vitiate tlio argument. The narrator 
in The Nigger of the Narcissus Is 
concerned, we arc told, to assert 
“ the lifelessness of rho shore ■ 
which is true enough. But Mr 
Giassman adds : ** fly way of expres- 
. sing his contempt for their vacuous- 
uess, the narrator goes so far as to 
describe laudspeoplo with the 
neuter personal pronoun.” And ho 
quotes : 

“A toff hi a black coat and high 


hat scrambled with agility , 7 . 
Jt was [the second mate's] 
brother ... A lady appeared sud- 
denly * ... It was the Master’s 


wife” . . . Later he adds ... 
I saw a rod-faced, bio way woman 
... ft was [Charley’s] mother.” 
BuE the narrator docs not “go so 
Far as” to make any point in this 
way. Conrad is simply ahead of Mr 


Giassman In knowledge of how tlio 
English talk. 

The book’s thesis is basically 
simple, and its novelty is in part, 
although not entirely, a master ot 
terminology. Conrad had nu un- 
happy childhood, but soon dis- 
covered from his reading “ that one 
may preserve one’s personality — or 
perhaps even establish It — by 
entering into extreme communion 
with a created linguistic world”. 
And as his deeply traumatized char- 
acter “ could not have felt to him a 
discrete and secured entity upon 
which, as it were, he could rely”, 
lie “ wrote fiction largely because 
lie required a way to become 
honourably multiple .« in his 
identity ” and M to propose a self 
or h set of selves to men and 
women toward whom lie looked for 
sustenance and sanction.” 

It is Mr Glassman’s cardinal and 
just perception that Conrad affords 
a striking Instance of something 
common enough: the artist's pro- 
pensity to view his' work as 'a 
denning and clarifying and fortify, 
ing of his own identity. "It is myself 
that I remake ”, Yeats retorted upon 
those who censured his rewriting 
of his earlier poetry. Conrad is 
certainly not alone in that he, in Mr 
GlasBman’s words, “ habitually 
treated other men’s — and women’s — 
responses to his fiction as either a 
certification cr rejection of his 
personality”. It is the great virtue 
of this book that it makes us vividly 
aware, largely through quotation 
From Conrad's letters, of the force 
of the agony (for it was that) hi 
one who is assuredly among the 
greatest novelists of liis time. But 
something of Conrad’s own 
extravagance of admission here 
seems to me to rub off on his 
analyst, so that we are aware of Mr 
Giassman as frequently overstating 
Ins case. Can wo really be assured 
of the boy Conrad that “ for eleven 
years be had been educated to 
regard himself os not a person nt 
all ’ ? And Is there not in the 
mature Conrad a stoicism, a heroic 
irony, even a nobility, wblch must 


be set over against the writhing 
neuropath here presented? 

Mr Giassman, indeed. Is 
splendidly convinced of the pitch of 
Conrad’s achievement, bur he under- 
estimates its breadth umi fullness. 
The uuvclist's struggle “ to confer 
upon die wri t i ng o f fiction I he 
entire structure und .sanction of his 
severely depleted personality ” 
affords a field for genetic inquiry 
which Mr Glussmmi explores with- 
intelligence und pertinacity. But to 
assert, as does the final sentence in 
die book, tiiat in default of these 
painstaking and painful investiga- 
tions tiie novels are “incompre- 
hensible” is fortunately quite 
untrue. 

With Edward CrunkshawN Joseph 
Conrad, first published in 193G and 
now reissued with u new preface 
by iilie author, wo are back in a 
decidedly p re-post- Freudian world. 
Mr Crankshaw ds already cwuro, 
indeed, of a drift In criticism to- 
wards whet limy be called Mr 
Classman's stance, and on an early 
page he distinguishes between one 
sort of Interest in a novelist and 
another, and declares where his own 
bent lies : 

To understand tiie books of a 


piocoad to our proper busiite. J 
{“i”. whicli is to study iRft 
h,s aims, and his lecliuli A- 
novelist. And technique T \S r , 
the crux. We have to confront 
paradox that hero was a Vu!i« 
umst who, unlike his conteSfc 
Henry James, “ soejiU Wk 
worked in a stutu of scnri-uLr 
Ciileulaiiiig ug the need' Hfe 
mg Ins bridges as ilioy cam? iffi 
sn to speak, From hand to A 
We deal wnli il,i s paradox W 
concluding iliat sumo ardsu i 
ru Inn* consciously, somo m * 
snm.sly und so.no not at d 
( oiinul belongs In ih c middle ! 
sriuly his work closely | s 7 fl 
cover artistry ni ,d calcuLS 
everywhere, lust open the 5 
nnd gaze ni the works. W| 

The imuincr in which Mr Crnt 
s huw ill us lays down tl, 0 
hues .if his uppronch may 2 
uppenr slightly dated: gJJ- 

l ' if ^ ® 

But the book as a whole is «*' 
thins moro than u pioneer aluu 
ip rescue Conrad from the sefE 

t he jungle, mid to bring hint 

tlio sphere of the sort of editor 
best represented by Percy Lubbwfr 
The Craft of Fiction, a seminal baft- 
bekmging to 1921. Despite T 
deceptively easy inovemenL Ii fc.' 
work of sustained and dcur 
miulysis which must liuveaH! 
inanent place in Conrad critkia j 

The Joseph Conrad Socldr fa 

ntlAHun M J a .. . wC .1 


wand them in an aesthetic sense, 
from die reader's point of view 
in other weirds, is quite another ; 


tinJ to a prop or understanding of 
ills work. aesthetically t is to nssort 
the invalidity of every work of 
&vt . , obscure or uncertain 
origin. This seems to me a tall 
assertion. 

Mr Crankshaw stops short only of 
concurring In rho belief that wo 
are best off if we know nothing 
about ail artist as man at all. About 

Conrad three lucis «re usefully tu 
be borne m mind. He was u Pole, 
was a sailor, was a luiuiulizud 
Englishman loving this country. 
Once cleup about this, wo can 


The first is The Last of Cmi, I 
Richard Curie's account of Condi! 
last days, prefaced by o hid, 
memoir of Curie by Ids son, Ads! 
Curie; the second is a series ii 
extracts from J. II. Keiingtt’s Ca; 
rad and his Contentpiraia 1 
similarly prefaced by John Pernio' 
Studies in Joseph Conrad Is i 
collection of essays mainly fra 
French universities. It is not, lib 
tlio splendid I lam mage d Jottf. 
Conrad which ciinstltuted an la 
of the No north.' Revue Fnmpni 
December 1924, embellished ri. 
curious photographs (“Lord ft 
ffltiS par 1c peuplo Uu Patyw i 
but it contains it number of Intcra. 
ing critical papers. Zdislaw NijS? 
cun tributes two fragments frosu 
biography of Conrad now in P 
• gross 
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A Terrible Beauty 
Jill & Leon Uris 
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James Hanley 
A Dream 
Journey 

A new novel from tho author of 
fVonmintfieSky 
368 pp Oct7 
233967087 £3.95 

Some Time Jn the Snn 

The Hollywood years of 
Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Nathanael 
west, Aldous Huxley and James 

ToittDardls 

SlLTSSf 1 oa7 Lady U 

The World of Model ' 

Cars: i5°fie.* 0c t 2 i 

Guy R. Williams 2m5&18 ° “** 

DjauaAtluU 
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Stephen Fay & 
Phillip 
Knightley 
The Death of 
Venice 

An investigation Into IIic 
lHircaucralfc Inertia and inlrigue 
that are destroying Venice 
200 pp 8 b/w illus Novi 
233968350 £4.25 
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Sleep It Off -“ 2 V 222 , 

Lmv adventures in hospital’ Rirfmtl 

. j Gordon ** 

iSljasSB 


‘Hilarious If hair-raising 
adventures in hospital* Rlcfmil 
Gordon 
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The filming of Gone with the Wind 
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John Kenneth 
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The Age of 
Uncertainty 
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world 
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Diary ot a 
melancholy Dane 

By Elias Bredsdorff 


H. C. ANDERSEN : 

Dagbogcr 

Edltea by Helga Vang Lauridsen, 
Tue Gad and Kirsten Weber 
Volumo 2 : 183G-1844. 448pp. 

Volume 3 : 1845-1850. 428pp. 

Volume 4 : 1851- 1860. 476pp. 

Volume 6 ; 1864-1865. 353pp. 

Volume 7 : 1866-1867. 398pp. 

Volume 8 : 1868-1870. 464pp.' 
Volume 9 : 1871-1872. 397 rip. 

Volume 10 : 1873-1875. 482pp. 
Copenhagen : G. E. C. Gad. 

Publication of Hane Christian 
Andersen’s diaries began in 1971 
when Volume 1 (covering the 


of Det Danske Sprog- og Lltteratur- 
sclskab, with H. Topsae-Jcnson and 
KAre Olsen acting ns general edi- 
tors: those two volumes were 

reviewed in the TLS an February 
4, 1972. Since then another eight 
volumes have been published, 
which means that the full text of 
Andersen’s diaries is now available 
for the first time, a hundred years 
after his death. The index will be 
published in two volumes in 1976- 

Andersen was one of the great 
travellers of his time; he visited 
most European countries and even 
went beyond Europe — to North 
Africa and Asia Minor. The diaries 
ha kept on his journeys abroad are 
very detailed, for he was depen- 
dent on this material when writing 
his travel accounts. Though less 
polished than the finished product 
they often have’ the charm of the 
immediate impression. As an exam- 

S le I quote his description of his 
rest railway journey, from Magde- 
burg to Leipzig on November 10, 
1840: 


Now I linvc a conception of the 
movement of the earth, close by 
me grass and fields were moving 
like a rotating spinning wheel, 
only the more remote objects 
seemed to keep their usual tran- 
quillity. Now 1 can imagine the 
flight of the birds of passage, 
thus they must leave towns nnd 
cities behind them. It was as if 
one town was situated quite close 
to another. It has an aura of 
magic about it; I felt like a 
magician who had harnessed a 
dragon in front of my carriage 
and was now darting past line 

g sor mortals whom I saw creep- 
tg along on the side roads fh 
their vehicles, as if they were 
snails. When steam is let out it 
sounds like a demon groaning. 
The signal pipe Is abominable, 
it's like hearing a pig screaming 
when the knife is stuck into it.— 
I was alone with another man In 
a compartment intended for 
eight persons; I thought: sup- 

f oso he was mad and had his fit, 
t made me feel quite hot. 

The many famous men and 
women he met also appear. Here 
are his impressions of Franz Liszt 
from Volume 2 : 

I saw Liszt face to face. Great 
men are like mountains, they are 
best seen to their advantage 
from a distance, when there Is 
still a ring of air around them. 
He lookeu as if he had been 


r ' Iery, something demoniac 

ut him, and as he was sitting 
there in front of the piano, pale 
and with a face full of strong 
passions, he seemed to me like a 
devil who was trying to liberate 
his soul by playing. 

And from Volume 4: 

Liszt came to visit mo. He and 



Portrait of Andersen by Hans Teg/ter, who illustrated forty-three of his 
stories for the "World Edition " published in eight countries in 1900. 
From Danske H. C. Andersen — illustradoner by Erik Dal (Copenhagen ; 

Forum , 1975). 


treated at the orthopaedic hospi- 
tal where he liad been straigh- 
tened out ; there Was something 


the Princess seem to me to be 
like spirits of fire, they blaze, 
they flare up, they warm you up 
momentarily, but you cannot get 
near them vdthout being 
searched. 

Whenever Andersen vlsitqd Ger- 
many a lot of kissing and weeping 
went on : 

Kohl lovingly kissed me when 
taking leave. They ell love me. 
Yesterday Frau Serre gave me a 
wallet, and also kissed me ; last 
night her husband kissed me. . . , 
(Volume 2.) 

IThe hereditary archduke of 
Weimar] pressed me to his 


bosom, we kissed one another. 
“ Think of this (hour ", he said, 


“as being yesterday. We shall 
remain friends for the rest of 
our lives."— We bo th wep t. 

(Volume 3.) 

Sometimes, though not as often 
as ono might expect, Andersen’s 
diaries throw light on his writing. 
We can see, for instance, how the 
idea of “The Ugly DuckMng” first 
came to him while staying at a 
Danish manor. He first referred to 
it as "The Story of a Duck"; 
three weeks later he wrote, 
" Began * Tlio Cygnet ' yesterday 
The idea for another talc, ” The 


Comet”, came during the pciTor- 
inancc of 27ic Magic Flute in 
Copenhagen's Royal Theatre: "I 
told it to Thiele there and rlicii 
and went home and wrote half of 
it." The next day he finished the 
tale. Another Idea came to him two 
clays later when he was again lis- 
tening to The. Magic Flute : "I 
was in the right mood, went home 
and wrote the fairy tale 'Sunshine 
Stories’. Jt was fate, and I was 
tired writing, but went on till it 
was nil on paper after midnight.” 
The next day he rend the story 
aloud eight times to different 
people. At other times he felt 
dried up and wrote of his “ longing 
to have an inspiration to write 
something ", 

Occasionally au entry simply 
records, “1 had an idea for a new 
talo ”, and sometimes he gives 
details of tales he thought of writ- 
ing but never did write: “I had 
fdeas and began two new tales, one 
about the telegraph wire,. ‘From 
Europe to Africa ’, the outer one 
'A Stork's Letter from Suez ’ in tho 
month when the Suez Canal was 
opened J' 

Once in a while one finds . itt 
Andersen’s diaries factual observa- 
tions which ho used years later in 
a fictional context. Thus in May 
1847 he gives an amusing account 
of how, while staying at a Danish 
manor house, he was visited by n 
woman who wanted his host (lie 
was absent) .to buy shares in her 
tannery. In the story " Hjfrtesorg ’* 
(Heartbreak), which he wrote six 
years later, the account of the 
woman's visit is used almost verba- 
tim. 

On June 1, 1847, Andersen noted 
in his diary: “They say about 
Schanhelder that he is so stingy 
that he gets up during the nigut 
and harks to make people think he 
has a dog, but he won’t have ono. 
Every morning he lets In his neigh- 
bours cockerel to his own hens, 
but when It’s feeding time he first 
chases out the cockerel.” This bit 
of gossip is obviously tho Inspira- 
tion. behind the following para- 
graph in his story entitled "A 
Good Temper 11 : 

Here lies a dame who was terribly 

stingy. When she was alive, slie 
i used to get up at night and mew. 


Non-flctfon 

The Illustrated 
Guide to Fungi 

Eric Soothill and Alan palrhurst 

A detailed and comprehensive guide to the fungi of 
Great Britain, Western Europe and North America. Fully 
Illustrated with outstandingly beautiful colour 
photographs. 

Publication: Autumn 1977 

The Complete Book 
of Gardening 

Edited by Michael Wright 

„ Uqlfbrrt intefmat arid style with. The Complete . 
Ihdoor Gardener, this new book will be the essential , 
guide for everyone who wants to create a beautiful 
garden. 

Designed entirely in self-contained two-page spreads 
and illustrated with many hundreds of colour 
‘’-Illustrations. 

.Publication; September 1977 


Kitchen 

BhjceBeeby 

■An unusually amusing and Instructive cookbook, 
Although \\ f£ addressed to Father, any man with , 
dreams of conquering the stove will soon find he can't' 
be without it. 

illustrated with dlstlnctivsend emusing line drawings . ; 


presents a 


of new books for 1977 


Biography of 
Princess Margaret 

Willi Frlschauer 

In this new biography, the first since her separation 
from Lord Snowdon, Will! Frischauer, aided by the 
anonymous comments of her closest friends, paints a 
detailed end objective picture of this controversial 
princess. 

Willi Frischauer Is the biographer of the Aga Khan, 
Aristotle Onassla, David Frost and, most recently, 

Jackie Kennedy Onassis. 

Publication: July 1977 

Fiction 


Frank Walker 

Yorkshlreman Frank Walker went straight Into tha 
bestseller lists when his first novel. Jack, was 
published In March 1978. 

A Place for Banjo is Frank Walker's second book 
about a dog. and is.surely destined for the same 
success asthe firsf. • • 

Publication: May 1977 .. 


by the author's daughter. : 
Jublloetioh: Mprch 1977 


Craig Thomas 

The fast-moving, deeply exciting successor to Crai] 
Thomas's first thriller, Hat Trap, described In The 
Times yyH, R. F. Keating as a "Welcome, tension* 
:• 1 fined firet'%, . : ■ - •: . 

Publication: April 1977 ! ‘ 


WriteUp 

Molly Parkin 

TheVoung heroine of Mol iy .Parkin's outrageous new 
novel la a feature writer onlhe Sunday Status. She 
conducts some very unusual Interviews Including 
one with an entire football team! 

Molly Parkin has drawn on her experience as Fashion 
Editor of the Sunday Times In this, her funniest and 
sexiest novel yet, 

Publication: June 1977 

ABookof 

Contemporary 


Edited by Gilds Gordon . 

An anthology of profburtdly dlstuibirig horror stories ; 
of the present and the future — thirteen previously 
unpublished versions of the twentieth century 
nightmare. 

The contributors: Joan Aiken, Brian W. AIdles, Angela. 
Carter, Patricia Hrghsmith, Francis King, George 
Macbeth, Miohaef Moorcock, Peter Redgrove, William 
Sansom, Penelope Shuttle, John Sladek, William 
Trevor and Barry Unsworth. 

Publication: February 1977 


Come and see Diana Maokay or Jean * , 
Aaerappa at the Frankfurt Book Fair. . 

Stand 9669 In HailB* • . ^ 
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St Petersburg 

Industrialization and Change 
James If. Hater 

Studies in Urban History 4 

*• * ■ (t should be savoured ... I cannot 
imagine anyone moved by the history 
of Russia in general and that of 
Peter's city in particular, not deriving 
pleasure and instruction from many 
parts of this inquiry.' The Times 
. . . a worthwhile and unusual book. 1 
Tunes Higher Education Supplement 
Cloth £14.95 

Medieval Heresy 

Popular Movements from . 
Bogomil to Hus 

Malcolm Lambert 
A comprehensive account of the whole 
i if °lf«P uiar heretical movements 
Jn the Middle Ages, acquainting the 
reader with the most recent research as 
well ns providing a detailed history. 
Illustrated with maps and plates. 
Publication November 
CJoth £12.50 approx 

Medieval Settlement 

Continuity and Change 
Edited by Peter Sawyer 

Tho contributors to this book report 
and discuss recent discoveries in the 
JJritlsh Isles and on the Continent, 
GXffl&inrns the many approaches to the 
study of medieval settlement. 

Publication November 
Cloth £16 Illustrated. 

Crown and Nobility 

1450-1509 

J. R. Lander 

Professor Lander considers the 
working of the council, Yorkist foreign 

BSSSF to 1 “5¥“ d * e characters 
of Edward IV and Henry VII, and 


;i;-v 

. ';’••• i ' ••••• 

I, ' 'J.' 
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of Edward IV and Henry VII, and 

tESSSF . concept ^*‘ New ' 

Cloth £9.95 

Nationalism 

Tho Nature and Evolution of an 
Idea 

Pdited by Eugene Kamenka 

Distinguished scholars convey the 
character of nationalism an donation si 
consciousness ip specific contexts and 
societies, *nd in relation to political ‘ 
social and economic change/ ■ • * ' 
Cloth £3.95 Paper £1.95 

Population 

Analysis and Models , 

■ Louis Henry 

- An introduction to demography for all 
students following courses in 
population analy aig. 
doth £9.95 Paper £4.95 ; 

• Modern Rise of 
Population ’ ;■ V 

Thomas McKeown 

% . . seeking the cause for the rise In 
population . . , Professor McKeowa 
■ : hMwrltten a-proyocativ^, - . ' 

; ntm&r ?■ <« 55Sw%„ 


Approaches to Popular 
Culture 

Edited by Chris Bigsby 

This book is for those with more than 
a superficial interest in the study and 
evaluation of popular culture and its 
influence on our everyday lives, 
Publication October 
Cloth £5.95 Paper £2.95 

Spatial Population 
Analysis 

P. H. Rees and A. G. Wilson 

The authors develop techniques for the 
.analysis of migration and social 
structure within regions of all sizes. 

The integration of spatial and 

demographic analysis is both original 
and creative. The contribution to 
theory and to its applications in 
planning is fundamental. 

Publication October 
Cloth £25.00 approx 


so that her neighbours should turned into a wet raa 11 

think she kept a cat. \es, she was his dreams are abaft VSXL* ‘ 

ns Stingy ns that. of one killd or Zi^', 

And the descriptions in the diaries following : « M tht 

of the burning heat of Naples Slept badlv w . i 
in June 1846, and Lhc mo no to- dreams, l w-,. *VL d “"Pleasant . 

nous fmuer-L'Xprri^s rr.minn V. .. W,1S . ,n Prison. 


HISTORY 


The vagabond prince 


J ", -W.w, IIIIVJ LHU IIIUIIULU- 

nous fmgcr-exercises coming from 
ilie house opposite are to bo 
11 -r 1 "If 71051 word for word in 

Tlie Shncinw Ii occasionally 
happened Unit Andersen realized 
thut so me riling lie hud written 
might contain more than he find 
deliberately put into it. On 

I (PfOTnhrtr in 1 D t:n I... I II ■. 


uib-uui*. 1 was in nrienn — ■ 
caught by the riot police 
I had done nothing. I JJJ Jjjj* 
Jail. Where do these phaSlf, 
come from? Have I lij-ed & 
mimlier |>ers. m and been seS t 
prison iimneeiiily? r alwawlfJ!' 
Hie ,.f boVln'lS"* , 

rhE ta ™ tau J“ , .J 2 E. '««• «l : 


CHRISTOPHER. 1IIBBEUT : 
Edward VII 

339pp. Allen Lane. E5.9S. 


T , -i- .■'""“s — wia evening 

my beioved Soph ieT’ ** will 
never know how happily I could 


.. . vi-j.V. 
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The Achievement Principle in 
Work and Social Status 
Claus Offe 

Investigates the validity of achievement 
as an inevitable,- necessary and just 

means of distributing income and social 

SlRlUS. 

, Publication September 

Cloth £5.00 approx. 

Paper £2.50 approx 

Research Methods in the 
Social Sciences 

David Nachmlas and 
Chava Nachmlas 

JJ 1 ® flf st introductory book to integrate 
statistical techniques and research*^ 
designs into a consistent whole. 
Publication- October 
Cloth £9.95 Paper £4.95 

Adolescence Rind 
Community 

The Youth Service in Britain 
John Eggleston 

Professor Eggleston presents a detailed 
analysis of the aims of the Youth 
Service. His conclusions pave the way 
for a radical reassessment. 7 

Publication November . 

Cloth £7.00 Paper £3.50 

The Study of Urban 
Geography 
Harold Carter. . 

Second Edition 

; ■ pgasasisv 1 

Drainage Basin Form 

and Process 

' A Geomorphological Approach 
K * Gregory apd D. E. Walling 

Available in Pqperb^k : 

'M itovides " • * 

V Gwgi-aphical Magcusine , 

: pft P w £4*95 V ■ 

Glaciers and Landscap^ 

, A Geomorphological Approach • V: 

: David E. Sugden andBrian S. John I 

8laciq l/o rm a and proigaeg •; 

■ ■ 


We meet also in the diaries h avo^ n’ ^lo^bhl *' ^ df S^- n I : 

drsstts as 

ings on paper. When In 1837 tho ns ‘‘I’m 1,1 entries svA 

sixteen-year-old Sophie 0rsted told angry wli ^ n< ! . 

,< h ® was llicn thirty-two) that Only pe 5P Ifc 

she had just become engaged, lie tfmi «£»„*!!. “‘f 11 ® 8 ** viola- 
confided to Ills diary: tl0,1 > °o»vion and death await me? 

Now I shall never be married, no „f Tl il?" 8 h/ d,,r i n % the ] ast few jean 
young woman grows up for mo , 13 ” e . Andersen was a aid 
any more, day by dav I shall JJSuli?.?. JSKP® -° ld bache k i 
become more ot a bachelor. Oh I L ‘ S ,,d ,n 7 Pa‘>ent, and prone : 

Even yesterday I was young ° g." 1 *, nn P fir frustration 3 

amona the young— this evening 3L -!-i , st voil ! me of his dlarla 

Im old. God bless you, my dea® hifmh?*. 8 10WS * he could 8150 h ■ 
my beloved Sophie 1 You will humMe * , 

never know how happily I could iff * , ni « h t the Countess j 

have lived with you if I had had st ?i n J very affectionate V • 

the money. a fc pok 1 ? n - P ,0flSe P ray form, | 

E“ve, B m5 n ; ha ^ 0n Chdst ““ fiSSfi ft ' 

fLtadi h TLr, ,,,i ^ f 

re if. I »ho am ^SdStS ! 


" , |«° will JC|| liy 

I fee] hurt and sad. She 
like a sister to me in 


uwiu uu ixstif- 

Snfu??”' 1 who anl 50 il& Wl 


« I ", LU in siniui l 

Si &5S&EP 

have been so.— She did once fill vplImVc^n., WllQ , t a beautiful w 

ss l ii 5 “ h “. 


JnL y SlCk fleSh With 8 t* , 

„ knIfe - ls easy to understand why 1 , 

Shortly before his seventieth birth- „ ..Pf 1 '? 0,1 , Such ” 

day Andersen was told that one of SS “JS r» u ! d hav 1 ! cept a 
his young friends had becomi r d ary » but containing as they : 
engaged, and in his diary the Sd one V ' wonStf " y P fc Va i° 
badielor commented: '‘IbiB U SSf.,«iT? >n 4 er J w b«her he ever : 
something I shall never experience AitS? « ° f | fr tr P» l, *l! bis diaries. • 
but then I have been grimed so 1 R« \ d,rl ? te J ni »8 November . 
many other and liai>py tWugs.** The Andc . rsfen was one o( , 

diarfes afford plentf of eridence! ?, e , ? rotB 3a . tt I 

however, of the hard hatrl« ** v?' 1 n 9 ase t ^ 1,s I s ever going ■ 

Andersen fought for years aaainst Inted—and I'm tarrified «1 ■ 

S- vs If f - ; 


1 . 1 . Zl ueacicnea 

ii a f£» Wh ^j . 1 was nuito young as 
hi tine others who have now 

s ?fe°. ? ” ""d Naples on 
v£.Jp 18 ™ : Tin burning JJko 

Vesuvius— what a battle.”* At 
Denmark, oil July 20 
inSli 16 , 8iui , i,Qr| y recorded : y « Am 

Krill 0 a iS op * s j n . s * uai j01 *sln«a 

"• “g st rp n ? within me. F 61 -. 
tunete he who is wall married.” 

Andersen was clearly scarod of 
sex, and there Is every reason to 
,rA mo J' l8d 0 virgin 


J^ a# {bla diary is going to be .‘ 
read sometime in tho future. J 
people will find it empty anl I 

n«lff if j d ° Mt P Ut 011 " 

‘bo things that really 1 

moved mo and went on round 
*S?r. for ® variety of reason 1 ; 
which concern myself and many i 
£{»«*•. “There is something - 
rotten in Denmark”, says Shakfr I 
sp.oare, un d. wo agree, "sowK. l 
Hung rotten in the world”, ; \l 

.Very^ often, however, Andersen | 

lrnnf 1 tn Km I ' . ei.J I 


wggggggg L-— L JL ' ii. ' - ' with a ynmig actress, Nellie Clifdcii. Office was already embarked. The 
«« fii l T r Prince Albert was horrified to hear French understandably overesti- 

By Stephen fcOSS of the “evil deed ”, which threat- mated his influence behind the 

J === cned to jeopardize plans for 'Edward Entente Cordlalc, and various liis- 

i m to niai'i'y Princess Alexandra of torians have since echoed tlieir 

M«iiMinnfii;n niurniT - Denmark. assumption. In truth, tho king's 

CIIKISTOPHL.it I » - * Already ill with typhoid fever, lio a PP r °ach towards foreign affairs 

Edward VII died soS afte. wanls, Tiitag vS wns idiosyncratic and sentimental. 

339pp. Allen Lane. E5.9S. toria to blame his tin timely dciniso His grasp oE domestic .Questions 

0,1 “ Bertie’s fail ”, Characteristic- whs even more tenuous, and his 

ally. Princess Alexandra was more relations with successive cover 11 - 
A1 though they share our century forgiving, She would have married ments were uniformly awkward, 
and many of our modern preoccu- the Prince of Wales ” ir lie were a He may have taken offcnco when 

E ntions, the personalities of tho cowboy , she declared on her the Kaiser referred to British 
d war a i an age are separated from wedding day. By then, to all in- ministers of state as n immitignied 
us by the impassable gap of the tents and purposes, the royal union noodles”, but his own private views 

First World War. Even the privl- whs already solemnized. Queen did not substantially differ. j 

teged few among them who Victoria had escorted the couple -j .] 10 constitutional battle over I 
enjoyed the early convenience of to Albert s mausoleum at Frogmore. fllfi House o£ Lords was the final 

telephones and motor cars remain, assuring them He gives you his and moat ag011 iijinH crisis of his 

In more crucial respects, curiously messing 1 kiugship. Mr Hibbert, primarily 

remote. This psychological distance, with a trained eye for amusing concerned with the royal position 
coupled with the sugar-coated fata- detail, Mr Hibbert introduces his and perspective, does not under- 
lism with which their remarkable reader to the frivolous, raffish, and take to plumb the depths of the 
literary efforts were suffused, has often frankly disreputable com- controversy, making It rather 
evoked renewed fascination. - The panions with whom Edward whiled difficult to appreciate the Intense 
cinema and television series have away his mother's reign. “If you passions It aroused. Nevertheless, 
doubtless played a part, bathing ever become King”, Victoria Edward VII is seen to have 
tho period In a romantic glow that sternly warned him in 1868, “you behaved with dignity and common 
has rendered even the chokingly will find all these friends most in- sense. He was scrupulous in his 
thick fogs in pastel shades. The convenient, and you will have to attempt to hold the Crown aloof 
Edwardians may have predated break with them all. But Edward from partisan acrimony and to 
Technicolor, but they readily lend did not allow Ills accession to the project an imago of impartiality, 
themselves to it throne in 1901 either to change hia To Lord Knollys, his private 

It Is not to disparage Christopher habits or affect liis loyalties, secretary, he confided his belief 
Hibbert^ latest oookto^ f It i t into Although Henry James or one. that the -Peers were mad" to 
this nnunt. Ho has^ provided a shuddered to think that “Edward rejoct the LIoyd George budget 
"portrait ” ontiv labelled, of the the Caresser , whom he regarded and thereby to provoke o fight 
monarch whS bestowed his name aa ! arch vulgarian”, was now which they could not hope to win. 
on a brief but tantalizing era. Like 0* e J'S w®™ Quickly moved to Ha died when the struggle was 

the 'period i.rid.Sn an.c! rev&e. dielr unflattering opinion,. at its heigl.t, and tho Tori., 

dotal material, sometimes perplex- What did it require to succeed rancorously asserted that It had 
ing, but highly spirited. Despite the as an early twentieth-century mon- killed him. Queen Alexandra 
new sources which the author has arch? Lord Esher, whom Margot however blamed “that horrid 
tapped it does not diverge signif- Asquith would have classified Biarritz , where her husband liaa 
icantiy from the lines which Sir among " the court pests ” Faulted recently spent his last holiday. 

Philip Magnus laid down a dozen his sovereign for being “too j t j s interesting to discover that, 
years ago. No matter. With a human : but that was precisely the philistine that he was, Edward justly 
jaunty atyle and an acute senalti- Quality that endeared Edward VII despised the “ trash ” which Alfred 
vity to character, Mr Hibbert has ■ vast number of his subjects. Austin, the Poet Laureate, felt 
helped to satisfy the seemingly in- With a smouldering cigar wedged obliged to churn out. It is even more 
satiable appetite for Edward! ana. between Ins pudgy fin per s, a decan- interesting to learn that the often- 
Pniiri'rai onH enrini ter oE chainpa S iie withm easy reach, guoted CDUp i e t, written as Edward 

Political and social developments ftn d perhaps a chorus girl on his ] av desperately 11! in 1871. has been 

SSJSS^S S 0 S? aC Wkwoufid e fc nee ' h 6 n canie BC,oss as ® roiy-poly perhaps mistakenly” attributed to 
S iM.h di!“JSraa S i |H ro ?, f mmmant. Known as th F a SHnie pen . Mr fiibbert does not 

‘ t0 Mrs Keppel’s daughters reveal lhe l basjs on which he ]lRS 

J E{ ! ,r c e u an,us 5 mcn .t he raced tentatively disputed Austin's culpn- 

too dignified a description for pieces of buttered toast (buttered bility fo J these j mm ortal lines. 
Edward's life, which was more akin side down) along the stripes of Ills H era as e i sew here the reference 
to operetta. As Mr Hibbert depicts trousers, he won affection by being notes that conclude the volume 
fit 8 Ii , vlng caricature of the materialist prove arbitrary and uninformative. 
08 111 ''hose stage- society over which he presided. Vat, in the last analysis, thia book 

home or Teller 'Jrill b ffJ Snunsdf *** Hibbflrt ia inclined to assign is intended not so much to Instruct' 
TnlUmn 0 * 1 still* .jjj® him Credit for being something as to entertain and ( on that score,- 

*2. „‘f auss : LlkQ „ . n u® moro, but not too much more. By it stands justified. It may dlscon- 

dw S ld wns l P®JP® t,,a “y his reckoning, the king’s intrusions certlngly beg most of the wider 
bored, altiiough never boripg. The j uto diplomacy may have helped to issues; but, then, so did this royal 
familiar argument is made that, p Bve the road on which the Foreign vagabond, 
had Queen Victoria permitted him 

a measure of responsibility, \ , \ "H 1 _ 1 " _ 

Edward might hnve mended hia l-j A 1 ’ T li ^ rv 1 1 ^ 1 1 C* 


ways. One tends to doubt It, even 
.■ at the risk of disagreeing with 
• Gladstone. 


PS For the Republic 


throughout his life. But on S B ■ often, Jiowavor, Andersen '[ 

occasions as an elderly man he t? *?o cautious und confided f 

plucked up courage to become a 1 ° ^ * dienes what he did not ds» ' l 
lTnni"i a . nd J°ok at naked girls in !L^ a 0 pen i y ' That Is why he amid ! 
brothels in Paris. He was six tv- two Wrte suc ^ entries as the following * ■ | 

entry* 1,0 wrote the following ■ J will not conceal on thess I 
„ y ' leaves, which will never be;, f 

3S 8 ; din ! d I waiked up and SSSlSL l 


eiftSt Wrote the folI °wl"B 
3S 8 - dined 1 waIked «P and 

.down in a stat0 of burnine 

hQraan ^hSn Ud n Cnly wenC lnt0 8 
nuraan shop. One woman waa 

lhe on! 

■ ^“ 3 P l6 » foe third one a 

- ssfur j& 

■grt-STi as- 
uspsz i ri 

that house. Many will mil mw . ■ 


“ na were ooni in* my- ■ 

thoughts of the day, that I have; 
felt much in nyr me as beln* 
related to Thorvaldsen’s, w6 were . 
goth born In poverty, add- we-. 
had our struggles and 
recognition In 

Indeed os well khdwh in ther^ 1 
world as he 1st our countrymen 
cannot see It now, but it’s cer- 

sSbgz/Smfa+l--- 

believe niat now my name la bet 
ter known than his .all over the • 
world, btit;. mine will be exting- . ■ 
uUhed, and bis will live.- Is thlj- 


9 • vanity? . - • . 

y- -down Onty^noe^ on New Year’s Eve, ; ] 

d i?.i^ s k. atan y °f which wnnM il!f 1871 t dW Artderten mention tiie>? ; . 

• fetld them selves ^ Possibility ■ *uf awiHTO iag • the :r .: 

•Freudian Interpretations: t0 paries; he wrote that ne s Began ■ . 

Nasty dreams this mn.ni- , ‘.the new year . . . by drinking and • 

/• , walked in the street' trfw” 8, * : W n ? • and then added the'-. 

, , .Of water, and wherwifo torr ® nt ' ' words tiiat " tnls will not be tnlsuo' ; : 

!. »nlt I W “a dosert d «»tood it read samerime in .the:!. . 

S . • sinking and disaDi>Mrfno/^r^l* : future, it- Is my Intention to bunt;' • 

i. f ■ we^rtnl' any e cI °thos on . only “ '®“* X dtmjjt if he ever really ^ 1 
• Scottish plaiS i fonsldered burning these precloua , 

lf-£? lice wr : «°p ™ ? rivate aotwnSSr which !.«««> 

V me -rtln raf»r u? po ^ an J- Win that even when 

*'■ to go jn a btiw to final illness prevented film- . 

: old writing any. more, he kept- on; 

ffWjM Oppressed, me : : fir, dictodna^ entries tor. his diary “daily' r . 

,■ hB wwn’L . m. . .. - ; W*u to-WeJchiojr . (fo whose house:,!!* - 

■■ ■ J£ 3 f*£ 5 p; 1 * 6 S /and I874.. Ms diary,.. which i -, 

» >■ aas Jk as?-'- 


• Gladstone. ~ r ' ."T 1 ing titan tho more factual record; 

fysShalrf .f Prince of Wales for six decades D v I f IWfcetf and a memoir -that lias been " exten- 

», "SOWK, before he became Kihg-Emncror for W J. uecKetl sively rewritten ” con hardly be 10 - 

t”. I'- Nf. nine years, Edward possessed limi- ~ . — - 1 . . ' ■ sarded as satisfactory evidence. 

1 Jad powers of application and an un- T AMTI r nMV nAiinn&N - • The general reader, howover, will 

limited capacity for self-indulgence. J’ Anthony gauciian . liardly b e troubled by this con- 

He inherited most of the more Memoirs of Constable Jeremiah slderation; and he will find a good 

egregious traits of his Hanoverian Mee, RJ.C. deal to interest lilm, The early sec- 

forhearg, to the consternation of 39700 Dublin : Anvil Books, £5.50. tions give a convincing picture of - 

. nfs mother, who strove to sup- . Ay ‘ the life of a rural constable iii 

press them in herself. Prince _ , . ", „c « »«, n ii time of peace. Then, as the pel- , 

Albert, who employed the services Jeremiah Mee, the aon of a small £ dca ] situation in Ireland deterlor- 

°f a leading phrenologist to Mag- turner in co Galway, joined tiie BtB d f rim 1916 onwards, we see how 

•• nos ® “the. peculiarities " of his Royal Irish Constabulary in 1910, t his life was disrupted oy the grow- 

: son’s ’ temperament and brain”, st the age of twenty-one.- Ten years conflict, p or Mea tno turning- 

preferred to ascribe these waywara later, when the conflict between the p^t came in June, 1920, in the 
'' tendencies to recessive Stuart government and the IRA WM at its police “ mutiny ” at Liatowel, where 

, S®p**- But Mr Hibbert, the accom- height, he resigned ; aHo. yery be p] fl yo d a leading part; and his 

plished_ biographer pf George IV, shortty Hfterwatds, he took service res | gllat i on f ronl t h e police followed 
. knows better. . . with .the Republicans. It Is this M f matter of COUFfi F e , ^ acrion 

Slow to emerge from the “frog P e 2 od i ■ .at Listowel seems to have been a 

:■ asi^aaft "w- sss?«& isisiy&Js?* 

1 “oE^' 

• wiH be of age and we can’t hold " Edited ” is, perhaps, hardly the poems. 

Wm except by moral power”, right word. “ I have ”, says Ft From th i s point onwards the 

;• which had_proved singularly meffec- Gaughan in his introduction, memoirs are :oncerned solely with 
HU father, the real Victorian, “extensively rewritten Mees htj work for the iwpubUqan cause, 
Inihe.iamily, belittled him as “a memoirs but I have npt signifi- and especially with his share in 

, tiiorough and cunning lazybones”, cantly altered their content.” This organizing a* boycott of Belfast 

To be sure, as Victoria herself is such a vague and -general state- goods.' This is certainly the live- 
admitted, . their son “was never ■ ment that it ty- impossible for the fiest part of the- bbok ': 1 fog here' 
.spared any reproof’’. Yet liii con- reader to know how much of the Mee’s (or Fr Gaughan's) plain and 
duct gave as little satisfaction as original has survived. ^ sometimes rather , drab', style is 

m? Judgment inspired confidence. j t ft, after nil, as a record of relieved by a godd many gzaphic : 


■ lfclrtJSi* i MilTan. ' 1 personal mehuilr: of tliis critical Finally, though one may criti- 

acceSv/^. d LJ?di «J^fr«n? y a .i^tl period could be of .mo^t Value to the , cize Fr Gaugiian for* Jut eip osina 

1 ■? yll i l «°™fdhS Mstortah. The weakening pf - the himaelfr' between : Kfce and ' the 

■ mSl 'ale of the Royal Irish Con- reader, .one foust add that in other'. 

MpmW. Fa p 11 l,i n 8 w *® eI '^ <> 2: stabulflry from 1919 onwards, in respects bo has performed his* 

■ rost™fn S T,j« • w * ace of IR A attacks aiul propaganda, editorial duties cpnsciehtiously. The . 

: woS ™irS a o?rtlfi fSky waa 8 heavy blow to thh .goVerfr footnotes co main a mass df out-of- 

nave, shown more sense. . mentis authority; and it would be thp-way Information about men. and. 
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Child Language, Learning ! 

and Linguistics 

An Overview for the Teaching and 
Therapeutic Professions 

David Crystal 

Discusses the contribution, potential and 
actual, that linguistics can make to the study 
of child language acquisition. 

Publication November 

Cloth £3.95 approx Paper £1.95 OpproX 

The Grammatical Analysis of 
Language Disability 

A Procedure for Assessment and 
Remediation 

David Crystal, Paul Fletcher and 
Michael German 
Studies in Language Disability and 
Remediation 1 

Presents a new remedial procedure nnd 
examines two case studies. 

Cloth £9.00 Paper £4.50 

Phonological Disability in 

Children 

David Ingram 

Studies in Language Disability and 
Remediation 2 

A linguistic approach to phonological disorders. 
Cloth £9.00 Paper £4.50 

Sociolinguistics 

A Critical Survey pf Theory and 
Application 

Norbert Dlttmar 

Theoretical Linguistics 
A radical and critical perspective on 
sociolinguistlc theory, tracing its history and 
suggesting lines of future enquiry. 

Cloth £9.95 Pap« £4-95 

An Introduction to English 
Studies 

H. L. Brett 
' Second Edition ■ 

•V. . n comprehensive source of reference.* 

Times Educational Supplement (of die first 
edition) '■ 

. Paper £r. 65 

The Sigla of Finnegans Wake 

Roland McHugh 

An entirely new approach using n systematic 
account of a set of ciphers taken frotti Joyce’s 
notebooks. 

Publication November Cloth £<5.50 approx 

English Literary Hands from 
Chaucer to Drydeh 
A, G. R. Petti. 

Combines a full introduction topalaeographic 
method with examples from a wide range of 
texts. ‘ „ 

Publication December' Cloth £12,50 approx 

1 Studies in English Literature 

General Editor; David Dalehca 

60 c F.Scott Fitzgerald :The, GreptQatsby , 
(i Johh S r 'W^itiey; C|bth£^.95T^er £1,50 

6 \ : jolio Gay: TheBeggar’a Opera 
‘ ' Peter Fifed Lewis Cloth £2.95 Paptfc £1.65 

62: Patrick White: Voss 
. William Walsh . Cloth £2.95 Paper £r.6o 

Publication December ; '. 

' 63 v Aldous Huxley: Brave New World and 
" George Orwell : Nineteen Eighty-Four . 

JcmuCaldec. Cloth £2.50 approx “ i • 

. Paper £1.25 .approx 1 . 

641 Poetry of the First World War 
1 • J. M. Gregson' Cloth £2.36 appfbx 1 •• 

: Taper £^1.40 approx :'* . . 

Shakespeare: Julius Galesair : 

I. ; : David Daiches Cloth £2.4o apjpro?£ ; j - 

: Paper £1-20 approx. .. : ;• 0-. : 



1 ' Ff m P near Dublin. There he staged ance to the Republican cause. Hut the illustrations, which it must uave • 

. ms ewnCiftra^ Mutiny, which took the language, in which a man ex- taken m uch . research -to .assemble, 1 
: - fob form , of an indiscreet liaison presses himself is often niore reveal- add both interest ana- value.- L 


I ) •E[dwai?;d. , 'A^.hbl4 : ;i V- ? y£ - ••• • vvl-' 

ff/ -25 HiU Styeht, London .Vi. iX':8LJ# v 

:ft ft fe W WAiig’ 

- ■ V . , . •- ' - , Wf ' 1 * J • - - • • * 
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Socialism or barbarism 
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By E. H. Carr 


NORMAN (JEBA S ; 

The Legacy or Rosa Luxemburg 
210pp. New Left Books. £4. SO 

Peter Nettl’s masterly biography of 
Rosa Luxemburg, now ten years old, 
focused the searchlight of scholarly 
research on every phase of her rich 
aud adventurous public career, This 
remarkable woman, with die advan- 
tages of an acute Intellect and com- 
pelling oratorical power, played a 
commanding and controversial part 
:n the rise of both Polish and Ger- 
man socialism. A born fighter, her 
ranctJon to the Russian Revolution 
was both enthusiastic and critical. 
SIio was one of r ho founders of 
the German Communist Party in 
January, 1919, in the midst of the 
dhorfive German revolution. There 
was something symbolical about her 
murder a few days later by right- 
wing thugs who prefigured Hitler’s 
storm troopers. 

Like Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg 
stood out both as a theorist 
nnd as a political leader and 
ngitaLor. It is not surpris- 
ing that, more than fifty years 
after her death, students of 
recent history should sdil be con- 
“™ e 4 with her ideas, or that her 
works should still be quoted in con- 
temporary controversies. She was 
a Prolific writer and speaker in a 
period of rapid and tempestuous 
change. What she said and wrote 
bus to be looked at in its context ; 
and some of the ambiguities and 
contradictions are. more apparent 
than real. Norman Geras Is the 
latest of many political thinkers 
who have tried to interpret and 
derine her place in revolutionary 
history. The Legacy of Horn Lux- 
emburg is a snort and closely 
packed nook consisting of four 
separata essays, of which two have 
been previously published. 

The Best aud most successful of 
these is an attempt to rescue Rosa 

: Seel, «**«■• -,* 0 Evened 

S B S? 8 5* Jiff " fatalist " ■ or 
doter minisht : a charge which 
earned her in the Stalinist period 
iff undeserved label of 

Meiuhevlsm. In the most important 
t ier , theoretical works. The 
£ c &W i1a * l0i } Capital published 
!3,!^r 3 Ju e developed an argument, 
which she considered to be missing 

iniw*' ‘I? 0 inevitability of the 

system, 

Progressive annexation 
f of exploitable nbnv 

capitalist markets in the C olo nial 


wnrlii. On the sii'L-uglli nf tin's, slie 
ivo.s alleged to have* suppusL'd or 
implied that the viclory nf social- 
i>in was ill evil a bio, irrespective of 
«my action that might lie taken bv 
tile working class. 

Norman Geras convincingly slums 
that, notwithstanding .some umbigui- 
ues of phrasing, this was not 
what Rosa said or believed, fn the 
famous Junius Letter of 1915 she 
offered the alternative: “socialism 
or barbarism”. The collapse of 
capitalism could point in one direc- 
tion as well as in the other. Even 
in her speech at the founding 
congress of the German Communist 
Party, when she did speak of social- 
ism m a *' historical necessity 11 , the 
qualification was still there : 

Socialism Is inevitable, not merely 
because proletarians are no longer 
willing to live under the condi- 
tions imposed by the capitalist 
class, but further because, if the 
proletariat fails to fulfil its duties 
ass * ^ fails to realize 
fn C1 *^^ sn,, we ^ail crash down 
togetfier to a common doom. 

That the collapse of the capitalist 

but ei tn° U ! d « Md ‘ not 10 soc 'alism. 

« "common doom" of 

a sobering reflec- 
tion in the world of today. 

b Ji H luxem. 

■‘nnL. g ,. commitment to 
spontaneity ” is also 'excellent The 
catchwords " spontaneity ” ’ H nd 
consciouaness ” reflected an early 
controversy in the Russian party. 
Tlie so-called ( economists" nialn- 
tamed that economic mass action in 

«rik? s ™ £ lrad0 Vi ,ion activities 

strikes, etc, would make the 

spontaneously" ripe for 
U ? na ^ *£*“«■ LenIu on the 
2** kand held that political 
schooling and leadership were ail 
essential condition: "Without 

revolutionary theory there can be 
no revolutionary movement” For 
Lenin this was what class 
consciousness meant. When Rosa 

tinrHwp thB . nw f s st fike as the dis- 
P Qde action of the prole- 
8h0 “5 med to be following 
mtsM h ” d don oE the " ccono- 

The controversy had little sub- 

that RoSa, who based her thinking 
on tlie more higliiy developed Gei? 
niatt proletariat, criticized Lenin’s 

rnnl^fo Ce ° a tt,e . flood to instil class 
consciousness in the tvorkers 

T ° rfinil, ? e<i Ie ^Brsliip. But 

Lenin was the last to deny 
or underestimate, the role of 
□rHm, maS ^l revolutionary 

, R °. s ? reject 


demand for (he mass strike anil 
other forms nf muss action was 
meant as a call to the workers not 
to be misled by illusions of thu 
iittainmcnt of socinlisin through the 
. processes of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, which appeared to no seep- 
ing Into the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party, but to recognize that 
the goal could be ucliicvcd only by 
direct proletarian revolutionary 
action. The point about the mass 
strike was that it was frankly 
political. 

The longest essay in the volumo is 
an attempt to sort out Rosa Luxem- 
burg's views before 1914 in relation 
to those of the Russian leaders — 
especially, of course, of Lenin and 
Trotsky. Here the arguments become 
rather fine-spun. These are Issues of 
current policy more oftpn than of 
abstract theory, and differences 
more often differences of emphasis 
than of principle. As Mr Geras 
remarks, and for obvious reaso ns, 
the peasantry was not central to 
Luxemburg’s attention as it was to 
Lenina”. But she — and Trotsky— 
fauy 8C ? epted the necessity of the 
alliance between proletariat and pea- 
santry ; and Lenin, like them, also 
accepted the rider “under the 
leaderahip of the proletariat”. 
Should Trotsky and Rosa be 
accused, as both of them afterwards 
were, of neglecting the peasantry? 

No amount of theoretical discussion 
helps here. 

More baffling is the vast complex 
of questions revolving round the 
Issue of tlie stages of revolution— the 
Marxist progression from feudalism 
through bourgeois democracy to 
socialism. Should the rights and faci- 
lities offered by bourgeois demo- 
cracy be j gratefully utilized by the P 
Um'? n 8 ^ their struggle for social- b 
ism r Or should bourgeois democracy 
be condemned aud rejected root and 
branch? You could not answer 
;>* or " n0 * 5 to these questions. 

If you said both” you involved 
yourself In inconsistencies and con- 
i'™ 0 ^ 0 which onI y the dialec- 
tic provided an answer. 


sceptical. Could ihe Russian prole- 
tariat in iscilniiuii, wit limit effect ivo 
support fin hi the proletariat of 
more advanced countries, com- 
plete the transition to socialism? 
Nobody even asked the question. 
At a moment when the eyes of 
every revolutionary were trained 
on cho growing prospects of revolu- 
ion in central Europe, mid every- 


The museum as work of art 



— U|._, 

one assumed ihut tlie survival of 
the Ktissjuu Revolution depended on 
tlio realization nf these prospects, 
the question would linvo been 
pointless mid irrelevant. At no time 
whilo Rosu wus alive did it ninke 
sense. The bogey i>E socialism in 
one country, unntlictnu to avery 
Marxist, had not yet reared its head. 

Finally Mr Gorns deals faithfully 
with Rosu’s essay The Russian 
Revolution, written in prison in the 
summer of 1918, never prepared for 
publication, nnd first published 
more than three years after hoi* 
death by the dissident German com- 
munist, Paul Levi. Ten years earlier 
she had attacked the olcmcnts of 
centralized authority which sfao 
detected in Lenin’s conception of 
the party, and which seemed to 
smack rather of bureaucracy than 
of democracy. There were utopian 
streaks In Rosa’s thinking; Mr 
Geras compares her in this respect 
with the Lenin of State and Revolt 
«°2» These fears of the abuse of 
authority now revived in Rosa’s 
mind, and were reinforced by the 
compromises tolerated by the new 
Bolshevik regime— in the agrarian 
question, in the nntionnl question, 
and above all with the forces ol: 
German imperial is in at Brest- 
Litovsk. Her criticisms wore some- 
times just and sometimes extremely 
prescient. But it is fair to remein- 

Slri. ?Lte W , ei ' C w , ri “ en fa Prison, 

with limited knowledge, and far 
removed from the situation of 
beleaguered rulers, who had to 
cope with internal anarchy, with tho 
of c cJvil wo* 1 , and 

with the hostility of all the groat 
powers. 


—■HH, 

Dy tne prole- 

jion. here Lenin, Trotsky and 

mre a/l in «eSmc..t“ 
(Iiough with nuances which separ- 
ated Lenhi from Trotsky, and per- 

th fl P ni -J r 2f , « Luxen i I,ur8 ~ r ^° fomous 
ro»i7 E erin , rfncnt revolution 
Could tlio Russian proletariat, m 

bourgeois revolu- 
u °n... initiate the transition to 


These passages are frequently 
quoted today in proof of Rosa 


^y°» approached Russia, the 
*» denser still, in Russia, 

revolutionary action bv th» n «n!«C “ i or tne 

Jtiariat ^ sSH.™ Revolution. But this one- 

sidednc*a needs to be corrected to 

« Ifi ,?^ SSag<?S . °? uns f fated eulogy 
AU the revnliiiioiiiu-y honour and 
capacity which western sociul 

hv ilm n Bnilh C Sn! » erc - re l ,r °senicil 
uy tne Bol&huviks ; n wn s “ the 

salvation of tho honour nf inicrim- 
tlonnl socialism Nor was her 
protest made In the name of liberal 
democracy, Mr Geras quotes a 
passage which endorses to tho full 

Sfa j SSm l011 w S I, ! ch l!ie BoLshe. 
Yl^s themsOlves claimed frr tliclr 


aflerthe'UVoff^li^ 

crippled the rallroo” Sf 0 
telegraph, mid the oducatW.i* 

ud n i j n ist ,at i v C U pnuiS 0nil > 

this fashion opposed®*^ 
KUVcn.nu.Mil, ■iiitun.ll.^Jg* 
mens ii res ( >r mcfsin*^ 1 

exerted ngninst it. TheselrvjlL 
the deprivation of polhjH? 
of econo, me mcankof «d{£ 

etc. In order to brook thekS- 
niice with nu iron fist iT* 
precisely In this way thu A 

socialist dictatorship enSLl 
ilself, for it cannot shriS^ 
any use of force to SecursM^ 
vent certain measures in»l£ 
tho interests of die who™ 

Politics is the most Impaw 
sciences; and those who 3, 
write honestly about it nuickhfc 
themselves enmeshed in iwH 
co n t r adic tious. m * 

Tins is a useful and A 
book, and the power and Drift* 
of Rosa Luxemburg’s thinbnifc 
emerge. Some reservation! (Lu- 
however, be made. Mr feuT 
unnecessarily eager to itarfe 
he has read everything that an 
has written on his sufejetTri 
makes too many of Ids ptei* 
the form of urgument Suif. 
a p°fast those — muinly othsnijn 1 
of the left— ^ with whom he iapa . 
Such constant polemics, irlro 
ntely endemic In tlio UtentsKl 
the loft, are unremunentlw tf- ■ 
tend to become tedious, TUs zap. 
have been an even shorter, and p 
haps a better, book if Mr Genu 
been content to present Mi h 
interpretations, and hud beesb 
preoccupied with (lie erwn i 
others, 

Stalin, as Mr Gerai M ' 
remarks. “ approaches every * 
non as if thut question weren; 
only today and stood apart fa ■ 
all other questions This Wfi 
not easily, avoided when (at a 
mant proceeds by way of comnO 
. n P; ^olated texts. Lerin,fa 
sky i Martov, Rosa Luxemburg i*| 
people of different geoarqitoi; 
fanOlvand educational bnckpce*L 
or different teinpernnients wie- 
te rent experienct-s, growing Up^ 
tvtirking in widely different MW* 
menis. All mi mired in Mori* 
and deeply familiur with the did 1 
cul texts, tlii-v iliouulit and if*; 
In subtly different idiomt m : 
liiiiigiiiative mid .syninuihctlc p»' 
trui iun of their individual siitorf; 
persimulitles is required to JJii* 
nte tlio more confromation of wni. 
and this Mr Gt-nis does not ihn?.' 
succeed in supplying, 


By John Golding 


houctLed ngainst the pictures as 
they stroll up uiui down Ihu wind- 
ing rnmps, into living works of art. 

Having acknowledged tlie 
niiic.imn'Q nlnmnnr niifl ire imnnrt. 


son 1’ullock worked briefly. 
1943, as u custodian in 


in 

(lie 


there cume a group of 11 picio- 
grnpliic ” Ccinvusus by Gu(tlicl). 

But if the collection has its ec- 
centricities and its lacunae, as well 
as its stnrs and its large number of 
individual masterpieces, Angelica 


museum, and some of the most Zander Ru den stine's catalogue is 
truly “ automatic” drawings of tlie notable for Its consistency und its 
period, ol cruciul importance to his almost uniform excellence. It Is a 



ANGELICA ZAND E It UUllLNS' 

The Guggenheim Museum 

isfifi ics 4 .i= ' Matisse. His exclusion by tlio oripi- ... . „ , . , . .. - . „ - , . 

? nal compilers of the collection, its original artists of his generation logue of the foreign collections of 

2 voiuinu founder Solomon R. Guggenheim, owed much to a study of the the Tate is imniineiit, and tlio 

746pp including 32 culour plates an( j f r j e nd and adviser, the master. Rothko. s contemporary Museum of Modern Art In New 

and 320 black- nnd- while i I lustra- re doiib table Baroness Hilla Rebay work mirrors sonic of the imagery York lias pub]ishod > exhaustive 

tions. Solomon R. Guggcnlielm v0|1 Elirenweiscn (the museum's and tho mood of Klee and Ernst, catalogues _ of its holdings of indi- 

Foundation lldett Booksj. $85 the — j! > • « »— c»ili oiwt Dnrhlni .,l,l nni- It miiet vlrlunl m-tLara : rliccn Is r ter. how- 


set. 


first director) could bo accounted Still and Rothko did not, it must vidual musts; these latter, how- 

for by the fact that his work was bo admitted, emerge as major ever, although invaluable, really 

not sufficiently "iion-objective”: figures on an international scale take the form of monographs and 

the collection opened its doors to until the second half of the decade, do not contain, for example, 

Museum and Still's early work hns remained reports on the physical condition 


remar 


iii-truth, as tic goes on to importance in the liistorv of abs- has accepted a bequest or two ng- a lifetime’s labour. All the major 

rk. t seem to remember that tra ction than Matisse. Matisse’s in- urative and somewhat conventional source books on motfern ait have 

in the 1950s, when the museum fiance on abstract artists dates, 1 it portraits by Franz KHne of 3944-45. been carefully scrutinized and the 

was In its old headquarters up the j s true, mainly from the 1940s. But And with the acquisition of the arguments within them on ques- 

avenue, before it moved to die t h e collection continues to grow estate of Kqrl NIerendorf in 1958 tions of dating and interpretation 

building especially designed for it ant j subsequent directors navi 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, sizable broadened its scope. It is now rid 


have 

portions of the per inane lit collcc- Brancusis, and recently an Ini- 
tlnn were almost always on view, portant group of Dubuffets was 

On consulting the list nf exhihi- acquired. Still no Matisse. There 

tions at the back of the present n ,- c f our works by Juan Gris, but 

‘catalogue, however, I see that even he w as an uneven artist, nnd no 
lit Ihosc days u fairly umbilicus 0 nc of them testifies to his true 
programme nf icnipurury _ exhibl- stature, or goes very far towards 
tions wus already in operation, and explaining why between 1913 and 
thut mtiiiy ol Lite pictures were 1918 he was one of the most in- 
ofteu out on luuu, so 1 suppose I fluemial artists wurking in F.urope. 
must have lieen lucky in the timing Gris was a decisive force in slmp- 
of my visits. ing the art of (among many) 

Certainly the display mounted by Gloizes and Me winger, some ot 
the museum last April to celebrate whose most significant work is in 
the publi cation of the catalogue, t ^ e collection. Oil . showing 
tvlnrli hrmipli 1 nut a lai ne nercen- c * ie y fa° k as strong as Gi is, which 
Sie J S? woSfes fis Sd in i , hi- thg y were not. Working outwards 
eluding many 0 of tlm C collection s trom i,s vast holdings of ■ Kan- 
SSi? mSSrpiecM ^ seems to have dinsky (put on , view all at. .once 
came I a tion to man v *ey could constitute a mugnificmu 

ceonle and i n la la the Kandinsky museum in their own 
people, and in particular, to tue rlght) , hc mi , seu m has gone on 

strengthening its Blaue Reiter sec- 
tion with tlie addition of a large 
number of Klees and some Impor- 
tant Franz Marcs. But there is 


younger artists and students to 
whom 1 spoke. The exhibition 
looked splendid, despite some 
quirks of hanging. With the pass 


ing of time the paintings and the Sna bv Ma'cke and onU a 

ms jss ‘Ck 

areas, seem to have come to terms 


with each other. Some of 
the paintings — predictably it is 
,the earliest works that suffer 
most — still look unhappy with- 
out their frames (part of the 


Strangest of all, perliups, given 
the supremacy of Kandinsky in thu 
collection as a whole, is the fact 
that there has boon no attempt to 



muse u 111 ’s display policy. But incorporate into its fabric' anything 
I for one no longer experience by Gorky or any of the early work 
tire sense of unease that I used to of the other great American 
feel at having to look' at paintings abstractionists. The Filial, lyrical 
whose lower edges cannot, by der- and most intensely personal flowor- 
inltion, rest parallel to the floor, fng of Gorky's art resulted from 
And the. building dqes perforin tho the fact that with his discovery or 
unusual function of transforming- Kandinsky he had at last found a 



objectively assessed; errors or fact 
by other scholars fiucludiiiu 
myself) are courteously righted. 
Surviving artists and the widows* 
aiul families of those dead hava 
been Interviewed; of the- stated 
meats recorded those by Massqi| 
and Chagall ere particular 
detailed and revealing. 

There are extracts front a fasci- 
nating and partly iinpubl tailed 
correspondence between Hilla votl 
Rebay and Kandinsky conccnitni 
the distinction , between uoti-ubjec* 
live art, defined by hbr (else-, 
where) as "conceived out of tliq 
Intuitive enjoyment of spac§ 
Itself”, arid abstract art which itf 
ultimately derived, she felt, from 
actual objects or observed phono* 
mena. Recent Kandinsky schoTi 
ais'hip lias demonstrated, as 
Rudeustine shows, that In tho years, 
between 1911 and the very end: of 
1913 Kandinsky was not as ’’ nont 
objective” as either he or tlio 
bnroncss would have us believe. 
(One longs to know more about this 
colourful and bizarre lady, and I 
understand that the projected cata- 
logue on works of die post-1945 
period will have an Introductory- 
section on the history of the collec- 
tion in which she will doubtless 
loom large.) Unpublished theses 
and dissertations have been con- 
sulted, and for the specialist one of 
the rewards of a careful study of 
tiie two volumes of the catalogue' is 
the opportunity of catching up on 
tlie present state of research in 
every area on which the collection 
nnd the catalogue touch. 

Wliot is so sympathetic . about 
the scholarsliip contained in the 
catalogue, and could not fail ro 
communicate itself' 10 the devotee 
of painting ns well as to profes- 
sional nri-liisrorians, is that it 
reveals not so much an enjoyment 
- in the amassing of a vast number 
of facts, details and information, us 
a relentless search for the truth 
and u deep nnd genuine respect for 
every work' that lias been listed. 
Inevitably in u work of this nature 
and scope scholars will find -minor 
puinLs with which to quibble and 
disagree. 1 11 one or two instances, 
for example, the argument con- 
cerning dating is so complex as to 
be a little hard to follow. The 
traditional date nf 191G for Metz* 
inger's still life (catalogue No 
182), which has uceu ovcrcau. 
tiousiy shifted Lu c 1913-16, is 
iilmnsi certain ly correct. 1 feel that. 
Mrs Kudcn stinc's reading nf Aus- 
trian history in thu nineteenth cen- 
tury In cohit ect Ion with Mar's Ptia . 
arnte Land Tirol (catalogue. No 
.176) is somowhat far-feLched, and f 
suspect that the title is not so 
much n reflection. of troubled times 
ns n reference to the refrain of an 


the spectators, scan across the vast father figure with whom he could Council's exhibition m Milan earlier this year, English Art Today H 
central drum of space, and sil- relax and “ discourse ” frooly. Jack- 76 (2 uofuntex : -/CSpR, 445 Hfiwrrnaop.i. Milan: Elactrn Edltnce). 


" Forecourt ” by Patrick Caulfield .* from the catalogue to the British 
Council’s exhibition, in Milan earlier this year, English Art Today I960- 


immensely popular song, tiia 

3/C 

. :-67). But 1 ms lc ally . 

catalogue Is u triumph, and ft has 


Andreas ’ Ha for Lied by”' Julius 
Moser (1803-67). But basically the 


been mast handsomely produced. 


v: m 


The witch-hunting, blacklisting McCarthy 
years of the 1950s, and her involvement 
in them as a victim, provide the subject of 


Scoundrel time 




the extraordinary new book by 


•1.'. 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 


Told with jrnasterly economy, free horn pelf-pity and ; 
self-j ustif ication , Scoundrel' Time is vintage Hellraail • 
as powerful and fascinating as An Un finished Woman . 
and Pen tim en to/ ' but more controversial and disturbing 
than either . With an Introduction by James Cairieron 
and a Commentary by Professor Garry Wills. 


Publication November 4th at £4.95 
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A singular rebel 


MEMOIRS 
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REGINALD POUNIJ : 

A. P. Herbert 

312pp. Michael Joseph. £7.25, 

Tn the last instalment o£ his auto- 
biography, Sir Alan Herbert, who 
described himself as “a miscel- 
laneous person ", asked : “ How can 
such a chameleon expect a steady, 
respectful gaze from anyone ? ” 
He made no claim to be a Renais- 
sance manj but, says Reginald 
Pound, .such a claim * might not 
unjustly be made for him'*. 

It is instructive to see how the 
Establishment honoured, and 
omitted to Iionoui', one who whs 
reformer, parlianieniurian, novelist, 
JiiurtiajJsr, verse- writer. librettist, 
pn/emfe/sr and so much else. Hi* 
name went forward for a life peer, 
age, but he lacked party qualifica- 
tions ; Instead he was appointed a 
Companion of Honour. Oxford 
University, reviewing his variegated 
talents, decided tn make hint a Doc- 
‘ff-CM Law. Winchester looked 
slightly askance m one who 
iinrnngued MPs and taxmen in 
verse and whose name was ant tn 
appear in lights. "He was never 
received Ad partus by the College. 
;lie ceremony with' which it 

P°wnd. In America he 
tad friends indeed. On his death 

SS'-nw? 8 ? 68 o£ £,,e . Con Sressional 
Snm Were acci, P |ed *»V eulogies 
:I am j congressmen. Inquiries 
HhS n ° re u caid „ 0f n similar 
I lb S5; ^ another English writer 
.i h « proceedinas “ f Congress *\ 

ag? r w5l™Lii 1, i w his , Ml®* Sav. 

hat fl it "fi!.- e,, ? l U8h . to te » us 
;’ at _T , „ “ad a “ tonic specially 
-one acted for him— -or so he was 

* ® ,d . that he was “ a life- 
' ° £ ^“Hornib'rook belly 

notation formula ”, A.P.H wac nn 

ho 6 n S^ chondria ,eli however. Had 
nSlaC^ri * «*■■« , kind of 
him from 

■ ahu )F t S“> as * he Compaq ion- 

J , . - le iE A* coqElding at wte - 


By E. S. Turner 

“ writes Mr Pound. There was a “ pecu- 
liar private retricenco that baffled 
those who most closely shared liis 
life and affections, and was liable 
jo disconcert those who did no't. 
; ImmtiionaJly, he always seemed to be 
on his guard”. The origin of this 
reticence crudes the biographer' 

1 apparently it was there In boyhood, 
after the death of his mother when 
he was eight. The trouble, if d ouble 
1E v y as not self, centred ness or 
morbid introspection. He suffered 

W«rM h wr d,s . tre “" in the First 
World War. but “never afterwards 
■ did lie reach affinity with the great 
company of neurones from whose 
! come™ M m05t maytcr Pieces iiave 

A.P.H. was of the generation 
wii rb passed st might from univer- 
sity into the trenches. From the 

waier » Fr ° i] t 
he ieii pnh sliod verses to Punch. 
More important, he wrote The 
Aecief Battle (later republished with 

a vh'irf W SnH by ^'ston Churchill), 
L d a 7 d moving novel based on 
Ehe shooting for ‘^cowardice ” of a 
fejloiy officer in the Royal Navni 
l he Secret flaSe, gjgl 
gests Mr Pound, was a feat of 
exnrcism by its author. Altiiough 
war-born nightmares racked his 
early married life, he emerged “ un- 

!nom?w y tlie , l ' ad , ical disillusion- 
hn, 1 . 1 1 1 - 10 *!? Truduced bettor poetry 
iiS .» '“i P °f the l ,0St - W01 ' nnthoio- 
files . in Jaror years he resented 
JUS 1 * propasated iu Oh What a 
Lovely War l that his generation 
had been duped into joining up. 

Hi 1924 he joined the staff of 


Ail these practitioners prided 
themselves on never twisting a 
word or a phrase for the sake of n 
rhyme and whatever laws they 
broke it was not the laws of metre. 
Today we have a generation of 
writers, sub-editors and proof- 
readers with no ear for scansion. 
All ton often in rhis book A.P.H.’s 
verse Is misquoted, usually by the 
omission of words, with the result 
mat one keeps tripping over Jams 
lines as over a louse carpet. The 
celebrated Second World War 
verses beginning “Let’s have less 
nonsense from the friends oE Joe” 
(which led to strike threats by air- 
craft workers mid a characteristic 
Commons question by D. N. Pritt, 
KC) contain three such mistakes. 
J he correct version of the poem is 
in the Now Oxford Book of Tircn- 
tie tii Century Verse. 

Unlike Seaman and Knox. A.P.H. 
! at ?[ wrote a more relaxed, made- 
to-be-sung lyric for the stage, but 

uL?' tQ j h l s «■*»■*»• wns fault- 
less and free from Gilbertian 
clumsiness. Eventually he was able 






ify-i. 





D - . — 7 me statr or 

Punch at a salary oF £50 a week, a 
substantial -sum for those days As 
a member of the Table lie enjoyed 
the .bizarre privilege, long since 
rescinded, of sending his copy 
(handwritten in pencil) direct to the 
printer; the editor sow it for the 
first time in proof. Much of what 
he wrote was light verse, a craft 
which had been brought to high-- 
some said excessive— perfection by 
Sir Owen Seaman and E. V. Knox 
though Belloc overshadowed the’ 
three of them,. 


nl'u CSS 

duced musical, rail for more than 

ftsrsfft&fc'g* ■ lncome 

jfligou, but many of his spriglitliest 
campaigns were launched from that 
“i ! P?/ d platform, the letters ' page 

Ine 3 APu me h a B .i v llis , owu teckon- 
, jh ' ^ ad * perhaps a thou- 
srnid letters published. Oceasion- 


The Economic Approach to 
Human Behavior 

Gary 8 Becker 

anlfr«B l ^ 0 i' n . be,i<>V ® S t t,IHt an economic 
555 5 rovjde ■ tmifled frame- 


I'uuusuvu. uctasion- 

ally lie received a rebuke from 
the editor, who asked him to 
^800d enough not to send letters 
elsewhere. In one of his last contri- 

i!° J he , Times > a feature 
ai tide, he deplored the wav “ a 

• lihlrta < S V' llg8le £or ''oasonabio 
liberty for lionest writers ” appeared 

J® h*** ended up in freedom foi 
actors to dangle their private parts 
over the footlights. 1 

*-5? w, i“ e WOIlde, ' s - did A.P.H. 

tackle Ins constituency duties, or 
y aa j “■* university member, 
spared 'tliB-. holding of “surgeries” ? 


^ CiSsy 

Drawing of A. P. Herbert hy Sir 
•iivrihird Pur trid tic from the cover of 
Keguudd Pintail's biogrupliii. 

one u,so wanders, wus in 
LhiircliIIl s mi nj when, over lunch 

WnS2 Wn "5 g Street in rho Second 
War . h. «sketl A.P.H: 
Would you like a job?” The 
reply was: “No, thank you, sir. 

Im quite happy where I am” 
Attlee caught him on the raw by 
describing university seats as 
22*5* boroughs. “I should he 
grateful if tile Prime Minister 

hi “, ld said P A P If Vh0Se P0Cket 1 wos 

Ho had a love affair with the 
Thames; was "the first man of 

JSJES t0 w im f nm Waterloo 

Budge to Westminster 11 rid go : 
and doubtless Uie only mun of 
letters to steam in a patrol boat, 
in dense wartime fr, 8l f Q1 - ail }, niir 
and a half along the Thames with- 
out seeing the shore. His finest 
hour was possibly when Water 
wpsp tied up alongside Discovery 
during the blitz and the crew 

helped to salvage bonks from the 
flooded basement of Methuen, his 
publisher, m Essex Street. 

, * J* , s,«d to read of A.P.H.’s 
dwindled fortunes in late years He 

f «» V r , at , 1 P i' n , cft (an ' d dld not 
conceal Jus belief that the now gen- 

erauon of Q Comic artists could not 
draw). In 1961-63 the magazine, try- 


wnV.i- “ umrien trqme- 

UTi »j* Qr ’ in d era tan ding all human 

SS^a. 1 * 1 £ h,sh iy S3E 

he ®PP? e , s t5lts approach 

WlS»l S ¥$ ec * s of 1,uman activity, 
Including crime • and . punishment. 

t nd the family, au^ 
Irrational bdiavfour. Due December 

Cultnre and Practical Reason 

.. Marshal] Salilin^ : 

? major,- theoretical synthesis 
D C fers Bn anthra- 
critique of the idea ' that 
a f U * £lU ^ S i a i f e formulated odt of 
(EF2F -f* ^activities and utilitarian 
-fc tere Su" ovflliiation of a centurv 

Of anth rnnnln vyomry, 



L 


-—Ac 

* 'v. 
*&'<> 



“v=* ,“ li yonenes of utiif-. 

• Mnri n^?oJ!i nf ii fIie *l e V offers a new 
*^id or resolution of tne age-old debate 

W^X? Ma - ia,ism 

Power in tl^c Pacific' 

t9U^9^ tiS 9 N(lVfiI Arms Limitation, 

■ Dbigmun 

cJatt 

arms limitation 

- Through a 

* SaWBWaHvd ^Qiiahdais.;nP- tk» “ 


mm 


Leagtie of Haitlons i; ' 

■ Christoph M. Kimmlcb > - A % ■ . 

a? i ai I thor Provides a reqoqsttfuctlon ' 


Macaulay 

and the Whig Tradition 

Joseph Hamburger 

a El7wh ? always bean P° rtr ®yod as 
a liboral Whig, as one whose Whlgsism 

consisted of a belief in progiessf clvH 

■fal?^Vn t0 t£! l, «°i n ‘ scle “fe- aQ d laissS 
wire, in this tiioroughly documented 

nolffiJS ?hi ¥ acaa i a y , B evolution as a 
political thinker. Hamburger questions 

S Interpretanon and 

otters a challenging analysis nf 

OeSSur yt . mRtUre yiews ' £1 ^ 90 

J^el zglcoaH & Guaialupo 


-sssssa ®«pw . ft. 


Sumerological Studies in 
Honor of Thorkild Jacobsen 

Steuhen J Llebcrnmn, editor 

This volume, ' honouring Thurkild 

fcl^f e , n T f01 JV e r dircctor of Chicago’s 
Mental Institute, provides (1) a criti- 

i es I crf P tion °* E ^ e course taken hy 
scholarly research In Sumernlogiciil 

nnnT«I “? 1 ° l,1C P re S0llt, (2) nil 
5 “Sj' ^ approaches that have 
been used in this research, and (3) a 

° n i l!,a leci > ni ques and proli- 
ffitm-o tba£ shoald prove fruit fill to 
futuie investigation. Contributors- 
indude Samuel Noali Kramer, Hails j 

|S, rSf-D^ofe 85 5 ^ 

Transformations of 
Romanticism In Yeats, 

Eliot and Stevens 

George Bornstein 

The author presents a carefully docu- 
mented case for the view that modern 

• til l7Ju£ mW9 and develops roman- 
tic tradition more than it rejects or 

‘ brea jS 3 ^ Further, Sat tlie 
( 7 idcal cognition of roman- 
33Ji Importance to modernism 
gould apply to overtly anti-romant™ 

Yeats anH rJ ° S t0 _ Pro-romantic 
ment £10.20 flue Notembe™"* 

and Soclef y 

J? ursa « crhlcal ^d 

and oifr^ essava ’ * -i 

•‘r. 1 H Hartniarti i-.;- ' 1 "'. ’ 

■ ; 'SKa aaEBW topic. „ ■ 


r 

ing to shake off a rcnitt Bl u„ * ( 
squareness ”, decIin.M *» ! 
Of til. rnicleV. wS 0 "SWh! 
hnps to burn all their ^ * 
rejection, since every ' 

ciuiiiikt be veiled upon ta S* 1 
discreetly us Mr Pound ft 1 ? 81 i 
[ icy ought also to | )Ur „ ' 

their peevish letters m *i,« i®f 01 
Revenue, for not uil ; 

miiiucniiona to ih e taxman ^ 1 
jSOoiMeinpvred app.Mls In iTvn^! 

t 'rue iJkil, in ih™ ! 

K r >M?S: 

a « ‘inwilHug employee and J 
not be got down to SJdSfi 
works t*»» many heus were h!S ■ 
“J 1,1S bcjid. The unnanied 
dirccmrs ” wound up the canS 

S55^“riTAS,-sjg- 

wcio writ ten under a comnubive 

necessity rhiit was „„t 0 f the iS 
lect, n se If - jilt seem iny drive dui 1 

™iJ. lS i° W !' Po cu *iiir satisfaSoS? ■ 

tragic doiniimnt nf his psychic life.* ■ 

Happily he never lost his Rift fw 1 
spotlighting iibsurdities; as wnen hi •- 
complamed that the ChancelK 
made it possible for an author to 1 
fejf dinner for his AiurieTLC ‘ 
ft, 11 * "M his British one. (K 
gleefully, if un productively, k . 
would have led the attack on tin 

lBiS« ,l J tl0 f l,f . VAT! » Even 4 It 4 

sidcicnl onsessums were sliotnd f 
wu ; tie referred to our " w mirt ! 
little solar system . . . visible crij, j 
like the University of fainbridfi. ! 
jiy the reflected light of an suthn- ' 
tic luminary ”, 

01 M*! P»und‘s judgnjentt, j 
unseu on un American imir in 1921, 1 
is tlmt A.P.H. was “ » siugularb 
iiicuripus man ” ; lV i luioiy he J 
h*- 1 ing a h, u i .slglitstir, i 
lacking In ■ u Sense of rhe Sub- 
lime . Some of his i'rit-ndi wished, 
perhaps, that he could have been ‘ 
less ciinoiis about, for instunce, tht . 
Potentialities of sundials. But If hi 
lind no souse of tho subliine he hid : 
a ?°V c h it- .Ho wus a delightful t . 
lcbel, valiant for liberty, a gadlif 1 
nioc 3® r W, now overrun by blow- ! 
a n n h® difficult task of reduciuj : 
a.i.h, to orderly proportions tot ■ 
been admirabl y accomplished. | 


One’s company 

By Richard Mayne 


JOYCE GRENFELL : 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure 
295pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

A telly generation probably knows 
her best from Joseph Cooper’s musi- 
cal quiz programme, outdone by 
Robin Ray or Richard -Baker, gently 
joking with Bernard Levin: a grace- 
ful, well-dressed, middle-aged lady 
with a faintly nasal voice,, a poised 
comforting accent, and disconcert- 
ingly large teeth. A nice lady, the 
listener’s representative among cele- 
brities and experts. 

Older fans will have a different 

E ictiue. I remember chiefly her 
icariiation of “ Fern Brixton —a 
galumphing wrappered overgrown 

S irl, too Morris-revival to be true, 
aiiclng barefoot to keep in touch 
with the Earth Thought Forces. 
There was also Miss Gossage ( Call 
mo * Sausage ’ ”) in the film The 
Happiest Days of Your Life ', Ruby 
Gntes in the St Trlnlan’s senes ; the 
nursery school teacher worsted bv 
the awful Sydney : or Shirls girl- 
friend in her plasuc mac going out 
with Norm. Each recalls an ora — 
Of little lcvitcs, if "ii- programmes 
oil the nidio, Ronald Seurie s school- 
girls, tireless fun at the expense ol 
Funny voices, foreigners. Cockneys, 
the uncertain, the awkwardly high- 
brow. In some respects, it was a 
conservative age ; but the best of 
its products hud enormous zest, und 
a few of them were kindly ns well 
as sharp. 

Joyce Grenfell was and is both. 
.Her ‘"SlurPs girlfriend ” is conde- 
scended to, certainly : Cockney 

accent, trumpery elegance, mass 
produced low-grade pleasures. But 
the girl has spirit, and a sense of 
humour : she conies off best. Like- 
wise, "A terrible worrier” — a 


Genetic Evolution 

Chen Rung dial 

llntv did I lie geiii'lir iuforniiiiimi 
originate ? liy what iiii'diiiiiiHins do 
orgamsms Inuisinir „ 1U | utilise it? 
Whnt lire the inoresses which lend to 

m-nn itiS V x,l,,tl ‘dii, different iaiimi, nnd 
pio^iessive evohiiion ? in this imin- 
vutivo honk Chui views life ns u soJf- 
SwihTfl 1 bifunnaiiim system and 
Sv«Sm nB n- r - CTWtol,nry process of 

> ,1 ya i n V n , e •'•legrairs tJic celhijur 

tiin .mi , o UMSM, i“ .“Pi’.roach, synthesizes 
tho now nm| -clnssicnl concents and 
Proposes n unified ilieory of gonuiic 
evolution. Cl3.fi() Due October 

Antivirals 

with Clinical Potential 

- Thomas C Merigan. editor 
Uinical success with antivirals, partlcu- 
rcf o r ence to their prophyiac- 
nc actiyHty in the respiratory tract 
and iiguinst corneal infections, led 10 
systematic invostigntimis of the effects 
01 these agents on more serious 
diseases. The 44 p ape As in this volume.-.,- 
were presented at a symposbun ; wi, 
antivirals sponsored by tho Natfoodf -* 
■ Institute of Allergy and JnfefftoW' ' 
Diseases in August J97S, and or/fti*# 
appeared as the June 1^76 fiupp(ement 
S’- 1 "® Journal of Infectious Diseases 
t- 12.25 Due November . ■ ; 

Rings with Involution 

I N Herstcin 

The author codifies and reworks very 

rni-an. , r nBfi 
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mistake), and full of warmth. Only 
tbe accent wobbles a little. But that 
in turn is part of the charm : behind 
the professional performer one 
Blimpses the endearing amateur. One 
leelB Invited in. 

From Joyce Grenfell’s songs and 
monologues it might have been pos- 
sible to ghost an autobiography. A 

idi 


story, either her mother’s pule rooms 
with bright flowers and branches, 
or her aunt Lady Astor's Cliveden 
opulence, or her own homes in 
country or Town. Beside the 

Astors. the Grenfells must have 
seemed poor i' elutions ; but there 
was always someone in the back- 

! [round, a cook or housekeeper, to 
00k after them nnd spare Joyce 
Grenfell, like <1 mother spared by 
a nanny and so able to L>nterlaiu 
the children without stint. 

The children, in this case, are 
the audience. Joyce Grenfell’s «cts 
grew partly from family amuse- 
ment: her first immnlugiie, “ Useful 
and Acceptable GiEts”, was accur- 
ately based 011 a Women’s Institute 
lecture. But towards the end of 
the book, when she talks about her 
distant relative Ruth Draper, one 
begins to realize that the theatrical 
world flowed into the family far 
more amply than her early recollec- 
tions might suggest. She was a 
Phipps, und Nicholas uiui Simon 
Phipps are her cousins. The tran- 
sition from' private fun to public 
entertain me iu was noL excessively 
abrupt. Describing ii, she becomes 
absorbing: 

“Madam President — Fellow Insti- 
tute member* — good evening.” 

I Spoke In the dainty way of ihe 
original speaker mid I suppose the 
audience recognized the authen- 
ticity of what I said and how I 
said it. We were off. I said a 
line. They laughed. I said an- 
other. They laughed. It wus a 
sort of game, with me holding 
back the next line till the very 
last moment and then letting 
them have it. A11 audience, a re- 
sponsive audience, was wliut I 
hud missed in all those dull 
rehearsals. 

She misses it 011 radio, too. Hear- 
ing her monologues without an 
audience is a cold affair, and des- 

E ite experience she seems less -at 
ome at the mike. There were 
moments, too, during the war, when 
her audiences I11 overseas service 
hospitals seemed out of touch with 
the whole world of her irony, which 
somo would dismiss us cosy and 
middle-class. These arc only iLs 
trappings j but some people are 
easily put off. 

Joyce. Gronfeit Requests the 
ensure touches only lightly on 


. turn 1 

then on, theatrical autobiographies 
writs thomselves. Is Joyce Grenfell 
! Requests the Pleasure that kind of 
. book ? 

In part, it is. The backstage sec- 
• Hons are sketchy, dull with names, 
but lacking either the amateur’s 
. wonder (such as Dickens might have 
invoked) or the professionals preci- 
sion (as in the novels of Douglas 
Hayes), That said, the rest of the 
book is a delight. - It begins with a 
captivating account of Joyce Gren- 
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Palace 




““win to gnd survey or inis very 

, active area of a Tgebra. Chtefl#*' Lec- 
tures in Mathematics. Due October, 

JP* Theory of 

unitary Group Representations 
&MfWWM4ckeV- . . 

>-S ■ » a* Introduction to one of the 
more- Important tools of 20th century 
nwoiontiitico, d» theory of 4 unitary 
group representations. A blend of 
fipfraonie f&salvjria. theof v and 


• iirniT hfff qiwnuin roetiiinmv*, 

: theory end number theory- 

, Sober ** ciuru in MathematUs. Due 


fofl’S'. American mother — young, 

beautiful, imaginative, flirtatious — 
an enchanting mamma from a story- 
book. Her father, too. -was kind and 
funny and dependable, It sounds 
too good to.be true; and it was. • 
;/ The marriage broke up. The par- 
ents stayed together until the chil- 
; dren seemed old enough to 1 bear 
their separation; but the wrench 
was obviously . huge, and the Scars 
remain ; Joyce 1 Grenfell wastes no 
sympathy on herself r the only peg 
for distress in the book seems to 
- have been her wedding-dress, made 
for her, badly, by a dressmaker not 
. : of her choice. But reticence can be 
- telling, and -the sense of a paradise 
lost 15 very real. Later, this is 
echoed by the 'death of her nephew 
: Wilton, much loved in the absence 

1 of any children of her own. Ordi- 
' . nary tragedies, no doubt, in an 
L ordinary family: hut what other 
j".; tragedies do any 'of us experience? 

• « Like one of her own heroines, , in 
Boat Traiu ”, for example. Joyce 
Grenfell smiles and makes tne best- 
■ or things, with a courage and hum- 
•:-P“ r 1 that in retrospect seem typical 
01 “er generation and her class. “I 
1 ; am not prepared to go Into it how- 
; , ?i Ut belief^ is that Life is con- 
i' n a - ul ‘y ,, i s ho says. Shades . of Fern 
vr a n«an? Perhaps; but with proper 
Fiyacy— and surely articulating a 
“ • SsJMhK. . ior ;; instinct ' .widely sbaredj ; 
V l"® briskness recalls a' well-ordered 
; <r nousehold. with no tihio to mope,- 

. 1 .Such households, it appears.- were 
i ; .’ . a peimanont ?: background to: t;hel 


as a wicked ear. She peupiea a 
stage by gesture. Joyce Grenfell is 
hardly in that grade. But Ruth 
Draper’s monologues were iron- 
hard, set, finite: Joyce Grenfell 
writes new material, makes changes, 
does many things — including singing 
in her pleasant, tuneful trill. One 
can hardly imagine Ruth Draper 
warbling "You’d be so. easy to 
love 

This was the song that Joyce 
Grenfell first recorded, on the 
advice of Carroll Gibbons, whose 
Orpheans used to play at the 
Savoy Hotel. The very name 
shimmers with nostalgia — as does 
much of this book. Unlike any 
ghosted footlights narrative, it 
authentically summons departed 
spirits, and leaves the impression 
of a busy, unsclfcopscious, well used 
.life. The persona' that emerges .is 
very likable, and not far from some 
of Joyce Grenfell’s characters. On. 
the afternoon of her theatrical 
debut, she went with a friend to 


aeour, sne went witn a rriend to 
Selfridgo’s restaurant “ where I 
drank three breakfast cupfuls and 
ate a toasted bun and some layer 
cake Odd today, in a world 
haunted by inflation, unemploy- 
ment, urban guerrillas, hijacked 
aircraft, soccer thugs, and fashion^ 
able Marxism. But kindness, self- 
mockery, high spirits, and funny 
songs may prove mnre durable. 
Joyce Grenfell’s cake has quite a 
tew layers to it still. 

Allardyce NicoH’s World Drama 
(965pp. Harrap.. £16) was first | 
published in 1949 and has now been ; 
revised and enlarged in a second 
edition with . a final section- that 
covers the theatre Df 1945-73 in 
the United States,, England and 
Ireland,-' France and Belgium, the. 
German-speaking countries', Scandi- 
navia, Eastern. Europe, Spain and 
BrazU. Itaiy, Australia, , and Afriqa; 
each -of' the surveys is vVritteu by a 
dramatist or critic, from the country 
in question. Earlier chapters haVe 
also been extensively , revised. 


New from Allen Lane 


GENERAL NON-FICTION 

R« D. Lalng \ 

The Facts of Life 

An Essay in Feelings, Fads anti Fantasy 
R. D. Lalng's first major new book for five 
years - his most controversial, most 
Intimately autobiographical work to data. 

£3.25 4 November* 
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Terry Coleman 
The Liners 

The story of the great and beautiful shlp9 - 
from Brunei's Great Eastern to the QE2 - that 
regularly piled between Europe and Ams loa 
on the North Atlantlo route. 

Over 1.50 lllustratlona In colour and bl^ck and 
white £5.00 28 Ootober __ 

Walter Lord 

A Night to Remember , _ 

The sinking of the Tltanlo waa probably the . 


worst, certainly the most famous sea disaster 
of all time. Walter Lord's classic best-seller 
Is now reissued, splendidly Illustrated from 1 
contemporary photographs and press 
coverage. 

Over 120 photographs £4.95 28 Ootober 
BIOGRAPHY 



Christopher Hibbert 
Rdward VII 

A revealing and memorable portrait of a. 
complex and fascinating oharaoter, 
exceptionally wait Illustrated with 
contemporary photographs mostly 
reproduced here for the flr9t time. 

'Decidedly the most complete, Judicious, and 
oonvIndlngZ-KfrArus Review 1 . . ,v ; 

24 pages half-tones £5.95 , 



mm 


Edward Lucle-Smith 
Joan off Are 

A brilliant portrait of one of hlstoty's most 
remarkable women. 

13 pages half-fone3 £7,50 30 September. 

Stephen Koss 
Asquith 

'This Is the best biography of Asquith to be 
written, and a book Indispensable to every 
lover of political history? « A, J, P, Taylor, 
New Statesman “ ' 

£8,05 - 

LITERATURE 

The Penguin Book off 
Everyday Verse. 

Social and Documentary Poetry 1250-1913 

Edited by 0«vM Wright 

This la a new kind of anthology which eefs 

out to present poems that Illuminate! describe 

or record dally life In Britain slnos the Middle 

Ages. 

£6.98 4 November 



Katherine Briggs m 
A Dictionary off Fairies 

Hobgobllnb, Brownies, Bogles and other 
Supernatural Creatures - 

A fasolnatlng lntroduotlon to the “ 
Commonwealth of Fairies, and an ; . , 
Indispensable handbook for anyone who has 
ever thought of, 'believed or half-believed In 
them. 

16 pageB half-tones and 40 line drawings 
£6.65 . 28 Ootober 

Louis James 

Print and the People 

18194891 

A unique collection of the popular literature 
published In England between Peterloo and 
the Great Exhibition, much of it neyer 
reprinted before, 

Illustrated with 200 contemporary 
reproductions £7.50 30§ept?mber 
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five big books for im 

ON SHO W A T THE FRANKFUR T 
BOOK FAIR (STAND 9046) 


I "--aw w ®n*ucazii 

Aii entirely flesh and aJI-cnibiming view of one of the 
most significant battles in world history, presenting a 
rfca ! of nevv material about tlw men and machines 
that made it an epic in spite of the myths it spawned. . 
1 ay fifty illustrated. September 1977 , approx £5.50 

Airshipwreck 

, ^ crl Leighton’s elegy in words and picturcs'to 
, t . ll “ powered balloons. Uniform with ' 

John Fowles s Shipwreck, November 1977, approx £ 2.95 

Bamber Gascoigne 

The Christians 

i-'hc the major 13-part Granada television scries with 
which it is JmJced, this magnificent book objectively 
recounts the events and the devastating impact that 
the Christian religion has had.on the last 2,000 years 
Illustrated with 245 photographs, 55 in foil colour. 
July 1977, approx £ 6.95 

Felix Greene 

Peking 

A personal view of everyday lift today in one of the least 

‘ aS ? W0 ™ <*« 150 photographs; 

50 in full colour. May 1977, approx £ 6.50 P 

Desmond Morris 

Man-watching: A Field Guide 
T , *°i ** Uillttn Behaviour 

rl hSfc tent . StUdy ofhum *“ behaviour since 

Si ; fftTt Catal0gue our spontaneous 

actions and gestures, lUustrnted with a profusion of 

drawings, descriptive photographs and historic pSnta 
— (Jointly wi th Elsevier.) October 1977, approx h.50 ' ' 

Fiction for Autumn 1976 

Brian Moore 

Dflfi.m Mnxfi 


■ Ulf Lll_p \ 

bytfaButhoK of Catholics Cwinne, of S ^kooo'^* 
November, £3.50 

Kurt Vonnegut 

. . SLAPSTICK 9 . 

His most hilarious book since Sl^ig/iterJiduse Five * 

y.v, November, £3.50 

Lionel Davidson 

. ' . . t HB sun chemist i 

J* G. Ballard 

■ LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT 

stories. 

'History 

u Nicholas Bacons 

Making of a Tudor Statesman 

T , . ■* ROBERT TITTLER* ■ n,al * 

ofF ™ a ' s Bacon’s inft......-! 

fJJJS H, 1 ? As ?°™ K ftofessor gf History at 
_ Concord,, Umvelsity, Illwrarad. -nmJCW * 


■ «td 

KUvert’slHary 

The first edition of the NUt^vdurae febtits 
the Diary of the Reverend Frahcii Sed^yo . 
edited by William Pfer, to 
photographs cfthcpeopleandpiacdBdeacrito^ • 
. October , boxed pit £ 2 Q 


Along party lines 


JOHN MAHON : 

Hurry Polliu 

■5117] ip. Lawrence .Hid VVislirtii. fG. 
HUGO M-.WAR : 

Communist Politics in Rritnin 
2 ,a c n=B from Its Origins to tliu 
Second World War 

159pp. Pluto Press. £1.80. 

The Communist Party of Groat Bri- 
tain's now fifty-six years old, and 
J° r J»« °ver haff Its life— from 1929 
to I960— Harry Polhtt whs, in the 
eyes of most people hoth inside and 
the JW. its principal 
J spokesman llie son of a blnck- 

11 1 Openshaw, near 
^Chester, lie whs apprenticed 
as a boilermaker and thus became a 
member of one of the most exclusive 
fn?^ 6 i ! 0C e ^ M *be country. But 
JniLill 3 Parents, h e soon became 
interested in socialism and was 

th« i the BrW ? h Socialist Party. 
8* 1 !£S»* organization which had 
developed under H. M. Hyndmau’s 
leadership out oF the old Social- 
Democratic Federation. But whereas 
Hynctmaq and a section of the nartv 
supported Britain's cause in P the 
ft nt World War, Pollltt stayed with 
the larger segment of the part! 
^blch opposed the war, altiiough as 
a skilled man of military age he had 

tracts? 0 * 1 but t0 WQrk on war ««■ 

. * n . 1818. when he was alreadv 
twenty- eight, he was employed 

LS a r JA 4 


twenty-eight, he was employed a"t 
there ^ "h? iSi p J epalr / ard » and 

Thnniaaa Cl 10 foil II (J tll6 

Ha tiok , Stewards Movement. 

r ?, m AJ° p part in the cele- 
brated Jolly George boycott to nre- 
vent the shipment of arms to Poland 


By Henry .Polling 

for use UKiiinst iln- m-w Bolshevik 
■slate : ami lie himself was already 
known as " Hie Itnlsliie ", l aiicrine 
t ie Cimiimmisi Parly on iis fomidu- 
>9^ In; visJieO, the S£ 

ii.n r* U ,r •* 10 r,rsL lllw - July of 
a®, follnwiiig year. Aiu-ndiiif; ilio 
Jlnid tunuress of ilio ('oiuiiiieru. 
j 1 ? wa* introduced In k-riy in Lenin 
J h,c i ,a, 'dsliiike iiieuui 
Lvuytlnng in me and 1 scenied in 
m1, •« my Place in Cum 
n 01 ! . U , f,, !! L ‘ ^ ,e W«* secreliirv 
of the British Uuieiui nf (he U L ’d 

lVnFin? 11 " 1 ! 01 0f , L ? hou,, Unions filio 
lroFinteiu) and liten was sccrciary 
of the body that took its place in 
?Q?c U V lbe i Ml,l,,r i f y Movement, fit 
h? r d,,y * 1 “ f, “ r 1 ,lfs wedding, 
o sas urrested with ml, or Cent! 

niVf ’ , J *- n ,,0l f 1 Put on trial at the 
Old U.dley and sent uncoil to a v ear’s 

SK'S , t e tln . ,s mJssei « 

(jfiiieral Strike. In spite of this ha 
travelled widely nn Communist 
missions— by 1930 he had visited 
J* 1 ®. » S ° V,et Union no less than 

S llM C ?h^ n h 6 ~ but !t wns «« 
until 1929 that he emerged as the 

fflJtv 8 TlK ret °7i. 0f l "° B r i*Sh 
Pmty. Ihis post he whs to hold, 

with one interval of twenty-one 
months, until after the devastating 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in 1956. 

This official biography, by one 

inhn IS M C 1 0SeSt i coll ? a E ,ies . the Into 
John Million, lias the nd vantage of 

using Pollltt s own papers and the 
remmlseenccs of his closest friends 
mid associates ; but It lias the dls- 
advantHge of being markedly m£ 

S n“!l , bo ^ of Follht himself and 

SniS" Th- C ° l,1 M“ l i lst po,icy 1,1 llJ ® 
lM?an « he pi, . b ! islie,s assert that 
it is an exposition of Pollitt's con. 
sistent stand and leadership" 
whereas, as is effectively demon- 
stiated in Hugo Dewar’s pamphlet, 


U'Hr polity «or, 

Mm U.c-r, •• |H.n^viiWi2! 

I*, KCf]l till WJlh ||,„ 1 

tjxlcrnal n-c|uir, miiohi < 
du-Uhiraliiii iu i he Soviet 

1‘URi-ly i a ken up will) a 
ol (.imi n 1 1 , nisi driiuiuMraiSi!^ 
fraimnal .IchwtiST'S jg f 
comes , chons after a time, hi 
enlivened, i hough, by an iiteresint 
acciaum ol Polli.fs birihpfi St 
Manchester and „f ih e GmSi iS 
illnlivo Work.- hrSye. 

appreniicesliip. j t ; ,l so 2 JJ “ 
Mime impression of the subfJ 
up pc u rn nee- -his siorkv figure^ 
GL-orge RnlH-y eyebrnivs-wd ««• 
slonnlly hints at a genuine Maud < 
huinour. At some points the hod: 
descends to note form, and mi! 
wonders ,f Mahon would h4si 
panded these sect inns into a butt* 
live if he had lived. Even so 
prospects of the author, himselfa ‘ 
life-long functionary in the Darn 
nctiiaHy grnpplmg with third 
pinhlcms of PoIIm’s life wouldln, ■ 
been remote. • . 

Most of these problems atehad J 
up with thu relitrioii.sliip rfdi [ 

K**!®", ( u 9 n commnnlsasi : 
the British fnnii. Ir was reassil! 1 
enough tor PoIIiit to Imve ^ , 
l^ciini ns ihe architect of a r«£ 
nun in his own country, espetiarj ; 
so Nunn after it luid happened, oa 
to thu point where hu was “wd- 
on “if” after meeting ihflgtt 1 . 
man. Bin there is no mentioa d 
the lavish subsidies with which to-. 
Lominrei n for years nurtured it 
uny British ol'fshnot, even ihoi4 
Pajnio .Unit— Poliitt’s close al(y&; 

— : fuvealetl in n letter u • 
the J Ls m May 19GR that he fomd : 


The Russian connection 


R.w? u I? help noutnill^o mmt \ 

f - D.ftvft . 


DANIEL F. CALHOUN : 


By Kewnefli O. Morgan ^^^"SSStSS , 

Strike, Birktmhead "|3,.."5 ,*“ fl ?! ^wowsly in Russia, bm ! 

dTn,EL F. CALHOUN : ffl. SSSS&^t SfH! [ 

The United Front Cabinet rimt the wrike "hiw?* i * 10 ' , i 1 IVW i I, * < * l| Di | iiulc>fy htflp dl» - 

»s Tuc - *• jaa iz asa-gjni 

— i 

Commentators on Britain’s n-- ,,, r ™™ ra ‘' d™."" f-" 1 ™ K Brftah,' fSSS’ r '' ,,,,n S-fud-and^mw j 


historv Tim mnii. a T .Political British Industry V. ,,UCKen Oy the Tioisky-Zinow» V 

publis^od •fm! 1 ra 0ll08 c ia V ,a wore (Ions with the Soviet re * w ’ ^OH^ney Opiiusiiinni'iis, wlio argoed 

aualitv °««nI2S r V{ Qf . t * ie,n of high severed by the British Hi ’P” were J, b “ l cnllabnruiioii with llie Bnd« 

PiiUlfna l ; 7 , th £ se of G. A. Coiitemedly, t|, C R . f i ?” vern J n ®“ t - reformists 11 whs inevitably m 
Henshaw), the In ParlfonTent nr?« d „Si r r W* by ?. efe i ,i,, «' u, “« *»>« only tW 

ifl dSSl s ® nea that wore produced, claimed all rife £!£?,* ?’ ,d Cabinet fljo Coininiinist Party could a A 

wane MsnfKrt do “ e8r [ c diemea— on Justified by IngIc ni t Hm n , a breach i'ffl! worken** uprising be laiwcg 
inSis^« 8Qt,flt ^ on L. 8 ,n the BrIt, ’sh eoal a| ii no doubt S hL/HH° a 9t?c .unty, Wiihom lt party, (fie proletarian 
tweef? 3 * °TiT?? e relationship be- we if. ’ tone necessity as ‘‘evolution cannot conquer”, wrote 

11,6 „ TUC .“nd the Labour m L Tr .*> ,s fcy. But StalinV flew' Pf . 

1 ,“^'. m . tbe sociology ef Britain's i These links between iIip Tit/’ i vaded. lie hod the votes on the . 
c l a8S structure : and on die * ,e Russi ans were not [If*, e! ld ^eiural Party Committee— mA.J 1 * 

sychoiogy of Baldwin's Consew T ut of the over-hMtid ii 1 he -- ,lfr i ny cuw ’ l],LrC was evidence. th« 

tjve . government. The -jEE 3“» of British riX uiN ra aWn , t i* *he new contacts were suiUHL^. 

"i® ** V — f igm-'vf ng po]i . nificaiir roots in Britain. 


tl ye government. The •' HkT* *.«'**» — «... 

S2S? nd F* J M dominated die areu- h< i ,ans ‘ °n the^onti'arw'Vhn® ... — 

Atjd pt, many observers^! i5 kei1 desperately* seWm.«T We f° n pra ' v,, Jin« BKems on 
the left and the rigfo alike K°^ C0V V itself. From 192^ ,l n H 0 ?® 1 ? 1 1 Cu,J,,c »» ^PSS2T5 

^/he mne days of May some' ^et leaders, on SJ canS?i /’ lhe a ” d Swaies . hoth “Ihere 

what differently. Thw^vISSS n tte - e and the Comimorn C S"!»' m,rCrs «he SovW «i JE 

them, to some dearer Br *tam as a crurini J 1 ' rc ^ af dcd was a vigorous tradfoon .5“ 

national terms as ntBr " “united front » Jor l V® new action" by Bdt^^de unionists, 

?f the prospects for worklnEclfw after lbo failure of the e ^i/M eV i Scd frum Council. of Actum days, 

insurrection in W flu»«!-„ i? B ' c ass ary uprislnss rev oIuiIon- Kvcn riglit-winRtr’i m the T UC «P" 

■The GetiPra T Strlka £ traI Europe 8 in IsmSi^b and c cn- troubled by break-away communists 

m XhoSSh ? led unions, were far more confident 

1 ^ eam »- fo view in esioblishing a bridge to the R«J 

tut*yygu t a Hii^ i’fl»«fVf , Man unipds thati were tueir con 

‘SlTt'feailBSt S‘ B m r iu«, 

eersSRiBts :ts£&L*&A% 

The ; - Ru 3 sisn " • ^t^tg-ground for jh* *5-5, DtaJor fomsky, its dominant figuve- “ 

of^ftrade union uni tv Thesis seemed in.be an effective inslfo-. 
Wd ,nter- ■ mint |or international^ u^flde-unjjn 


at hod ^ i 11 * g>-operation: me - , 

Council of Prl*y" (July -31.' J925> was sag 

denounced th e Bd] S i Hju, 3,^'" ; Sj-iS fot* Daniarp > p ^ ld « claimed as a victory for (he pmtw 

which, lie “dllirtr and feL b| i ,: ^ l < Pront. * Tlu* fact that ninety^ 

mlUtancv 1SX TffdrfAj,' tSS.- »^%l B r& .c®nt :pf the .financial aid 

b foreign source for the General 




follower uF ■ Letifo* -in a, ki B Un ^^® 

• •• 


. c® n t" pf " the .financial am ‘‘--j 
tJi a s ^ u ■ foreign . sources for ihe Genet®] 
Su-lkf caTe "ram Russisr. W? 

ilttee nr showed, chat the Commh- 

r0m q^ fl l eB Md practical purpose as 



Plafn. The collapse otg 
General Strike, and the inter nation* 
ragrlmihatitmi chat followed. 
vS®*K* , fl9 the Committee to obhvie, rt - 
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them an “embarrassment ” and 
wished they could lie stopped. Dutt 
also revealed that in 1923 the 
“ Iniurnutioiiul Executive . , . 

blacked the way ” to the election 
of Pollltt as party secretary: no 
mention of this cn litre temps finds 
its way into Mahon’s narrative. The 
shifts of policy dictated by Lenin's 
successor, Stalin, arc not adequately 
dealt with, and Stalin is not even 
mentioned until thu outbreak of 
war in 1939. Meanwhile, ns is well 
documented by Mr Dewur, there had 
been the extraordinary episode of 
“ C-lass against Class ’* in 1929-33, 
when the Comintern had ordered Its 
sub-sections to denounce all sym- 
pathizers on the left, to decry social 
democrats as “ Social Fascists ”, and 
even to establish separate trade 
unions to oppose the existing ones. 
Mahon says of Polfitt: 

Recognition of the deep roots of 
the craft unions made him an 
adamant opponent of all tenden- 
cies to form breakaway or new 
unions. He was confident that 
with experience and political 
education the members’ outlook 
would broaden nnd develop to 
industrial unionism and class 
consciousness. 

Yet it was precisely at this time 
that Pollltt, together with Palme 
Dutt, came to leadership with a 
policy of obeisance to the new 
edicts from Moscow, which the 

S revious leaders, to their credit, 
ad found difficult to swallow. 
Pollitt even went with a German 
Comintern representative to the 
United States in order to bully the 
American Communist Party to 
accept the same viewpoint. The 
American party was larger nnd 
not so readily bullied: it split 
Into two factions of about equal 
strength, one Stulinist and one 
Trotskyist. 

_ Of course, when the Nazis estab- 
lished their power in Germany, 
Soviet foreign poliev had to be 
hastily adjusted. The Comintern 
again discovered virtue in the idea 
of a “united front” with other 
left-wing organizations, and Pollltt 


Trotsky’s crusade against it led to 
his expulsion from the Central Com- 
mittee, from the Communist Party, 
finally from Russia itself. His down- 
fall, in a sense, was the work of the 
British TUC. But, on the British 
side, the Russian connection had 
brought only confusion, bitterness 
and disunity. The right wing major- 
ity on the General Council, with Thq- 
mas and Pugh joined bv the strident 
voice of Bevln j the influence of the 
new general secretary, Walter 
Citrine, the very model of the Bri- 
tish apparatchik an4 deeply auspi- 
cious or foreign entanglements, all 
doomed the Anglo-RU9sian Commit- 
tee to Impotence. Even A. J, Cook, 
unable to carry the miners 1 * execu- 
tive with him (and soon to become 
an associate of Mosley), was an 
unreliable ally. The “united front” 
Journal, Trade Union Unity, petered 
out. Amid blazing attacks from Tom- 


became its mriM powerful exponent Red Army. Mi-mbt-L-ship rose to its 
in Britain. At the seventh World highest recorded to nil — 56,000 in 
Congress of the Comintern in 1935, 1942. Pollltt himself engaged vlyor- 

the adulation »E the Soviet leader uusly — lie was nothing if not vigor- 
rose almost to rite heights of nus — in demanding a second front 
hero-worship that in Germany were at>ihc earliest possible moment, ami 
reserved for Adolf Hiller. There in urging greater production in the 
followed the Moscow trials and the factories, even at the expense of 
witch-hunting for spies, and the workers’ standards and cuudiions. 
almost complete destruction of the After the Yalta Agreement of 
Comintern apparatus itself at the February 1945, which represented 
? ta 17L ? 1G , the high peak of iuter-AFlied soli- 

tliat Malion af folds hiniselE on this jarity, he wrote a booklet entitled 
in the course of his narrative is Haw to Win the Peace which urged 
to mention, in a fouuiote, that the tho maintenance of the Coalition 
arrest of Rose Cohen, whom Pollitt Government after the end of tho 
had much admired when she was war jj n this nt leust he was nt 
working in London for^ the Labmii onc w | e jj clement Attlee, who tried 
Research Deportment, was « Bfcat to persuade the Labour Party Exccu- 
sorrow to Hai ry who did not beUeye t j ve [0 cont i, lue t i, 0 coalition on 
her guilty and made every effoit Churchill’s terms: Attlee was do- 


to get her case reviewed 


fc-atcd nnd, much to his own sur. 


When on September 24, 1939, inise, discovered himself being 
David Springhalt — later sentenced Invited to be Prime Minister.) When 
to seven years’ imprisonment for tho general election of 1945 took 
espionage — returned from Moscow place, Pollitt fought Rhondda East 
with the news that the three-week- and secured over 45 per cent of the 


old war was “ on out-and-out imped' 


It was tbe closest that he 


alist war to which the working class came to parliamentary success; 
in no country could give any sup- thereafter tbe party's electoral per- 
port ", it seemed to be to Pollitrs formance was on a downward path, 
credit that he adhered to his already and in 1950 all but tbree of their 
wel I -publicized unti -fascist views and 100 candidates forfeited their 
was removed from the secretaryship deposits— or, as Hugh Dalton put It, 
of the party. He momentarily pro- “made a contribution to the 
posed to return to Ills occupation Treasury 

!u “ tJE® .rill By 1950 Pollitt was sixty years 
iil the Va^Siiie ” ° but as enrlv as old > an d l,is lieaUl1 had be £ un to 
NovlSfior. 1939, ho declared rathe S l0 :“ , l S- ck 1 "„ A fhe Inine at'an 
central committee of the party his ex-enrion^Iv nwdv mietine at 

MeSS of the 

Hi”, and was thereafter employed r M n esc * C mu mii n i hef H n b 

for some months in the party's Lan- * H H nSl 8 

cashiro district. It was not until the nXJr Qb p , nr 

Knrlnv nf 1941 that is a skilled seivlng on the Yaugtse River. For 

mSSfmu he 1va s l obliged to vetml! ««• 

to manual work at the Loudon Grav- t0 ^ ecp P* ace a slipped disc. 

Ing Dock. Two months later Hitler In March 1953 he was fit enough 
invaded the Soviet Union; the to stand in the guard of honour at 
British party's line again switched the bier of Joseph Stalin ; nnd in 
round; and almost at once Pollitt February 1956 he attended the 
was back in King Street as general twentieth congress of ■ tbe Soviet 


secretary of tho party. 


Communist Party, hut was not ad- 


Durlng the ensuing months the mitted to the closed session at which* 
Communists in Britain basked in the Khrushchev delivered Ills attack 
reflected glory of the success of the upon the record of Stalin. .In fact 
i- - the revelations of Stalin's misdeeds, 

which were published shortly after- 
wards in the much-maligned “ capi- 
talist press”, apparently came as a 
severe shock to Pollitt, In spite of 
his countless visits to the Soviet 
Amsterdam; on more detailed Uninn and his concern with tho in- 
issues such us the rivalry between fringemeius of legnliiy of which lie 
the trade unionist, M. P. Tom sky. personally knew. His iumUli deicrin. 
and Aleksandr Lozovsky of tbe Rod rated still more and he resigned 
International (“the Proflntem ”). the secretaryship of tbe party, but 
Professor Calboun is on assured w?s at once “ kicked upstairs 11 to 


and reliable guide- • 


the less onerous post- of chairman. 


As a study In British labour bis- * rom «* he spent even more 
tory, the book is rather less author]- 1111,0 0,1 visits to fraternal parties 
tatfve. There is nowhere a dear abraad and on health cures. He 
analysis of the structure and tradi- had J ust , c0 1 l 2?I et ®{J * ..iJj „ f us ' 
tions of* the British trade union tralasla in I960 when he died of a 
movement, while the treatment of strolcs on tllB ® liner O rion - 
the Labour Party is sketchy In the Mahon’s book is mainly of in- 


journal, trade Union Unity, petered 
out. Amid blazing attacks from Tom- 
sky and Lozovsky in Moscow, the 
Anglo-Russian • Committee was 
wound up in the autumn of 1927, 
and nothing resembling it ever 
reappeared. Tbe TUC made only 
a token protest over the diplomatic 
break .with foe Soviet Union, 
while foe ' Comintern reverted to 
the aridities of * class against 
class . The new Popular Front 
strategy of foe mld-1930s struck 
no welcoming chord among British 
trade union leaders (unlike their 
French and Spanish colleagues), 
while splinter groups Such as. foe 
Minority Movement faded away. 
The British TUC had severed all 
effective links With the Russian 
unions. British labour history was 
again get on a reassuringly insular 
course — that of social democracy In 
one country. 

.-This complex story is un ravelled 
by Professor Calhoun with much 
skill and learning. Even though foe 
style somewhat deteriorates In the 
nnal chapter, where references to 
bosses" end “stooges” are pre- 
sumably meant to add colour to foe 
narrative, the book as a whole is 
presented with clarity and often 
with humour, and forms a most 
valuable _ contribution to inter- 
t. Its great 
n its treat- 
„w..cie5 in foe 
The . author has worked 
' ' on. Russian sources, 
««a sneas important light on foe 
arguments < foat surrounded the 
”-“nt" stta* - 
op 
s t 


clear to . the uninitiated. More his personality. Hugo Dewar is 
seriously perhaps, the emphasis on solely interested in the politics of 
trade union central organization and the party in its first twenty-five 
its central archive deflects attention years: and he writes of many of 
away from the real impact of tho them from personal experience, as 
Soviet experiment on local trade we li as from a scholarly study of 
union leaders in Britain. For sources. 

instance, Arthur Horner’s autobio- ai,u„ 110 i, i,„ * mn hnciza,i that the 

tASMASSSS sSfSSS: 

swr.a* -nus £*asas~ 


uueiimuuiuu m me ueiuc dbudqs, r r_. _ 

but offers no comment or explfr ?. e “Si l* « Sf 

fremfoe^XSrf ‘citrlnTmd “ nThidi^a 

&3jAs cTneM aSfr MBS 

Sf. TUC aJwayi 1 ' 1 ’ dlSmlS/'lhV 'fiSSSw ?’• 

’ Jforiri-Russlan^ bnied of all idealist;, and It comes- as no 

TS surprteeJf we Mr Dewar 

erratic apostle, the French polisher was hlnteelf one JJ® ]J al ® a ™ 
Albert* Purcell rs ■ soon as it Group who in 1932 formed the first 
decently could, ’jiminy Thomas was ttn Y nuclcus of B ri, ^b 
as implacable ail enemy of the ““ suffered Mpulsioii fiom the 
committee as urns Trotsky himself, Communist Party tor wposhig the 
Among the trade union rank-end- rigidity of ^® sa jWjnst Cwa «. 
file In the different regions i of As lie saw . In Britain, foe inllu- 
Britain, however. It was rather flif- eneeof foe Russfan line was bale- 
ferent. Here, foe contact with In Germany. It was catastrophlc 
Russia could jieem liberating and ®“d led directly to IHtierV con- 
Inspiring, a signpost to a workers’ Quest of power.' He points out ho\V 
republip and 1 p classlesk sodety. on every occawop. sometlroea a HtHe 

stxi v^ a d,ai 
a as&fi’&i fc gs! 

shire* miners In the 1970s suggests, ^uccmct plate of, destructive 
the foomes so skilfully described by criticism;, • • 

Professor Calboun are not merely. of . . Cotild they ti e, fop founder? of 
antiquarian concern. They provide foe 1 party), ever have_concfrivfld « 

irlying 1 
here.’ at 


possible font the , Party vybii 
degenerate to this — that one d 
Its . most a drained and respect 
i' 
in 


Collins/Fontana 
Books for Thinkers 

A milestone in the history of Bible publishing! 


‘It is lilcely to be an immediate best-seller. Some 
observers predict it may become the new “People's 
Bible” in the way that the Authorized Version was to 
earlier generations.’ Sinulcty Telegraph. 

Published in association with the Bible Society 
First printing ONE MILLION copies 
£2.95 Hardback £1.50 Paperback 
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Hans Kung 

A profound statement by one of today’s greatest 
theologians on what it means to be a Christian in the 
20th century. £7.95 
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David Edwards 

A masterly look at the Old Testament and its 
relevance to life today, £4,95 


John Hick 

The most considerable work in English for a 
generation, on man’s thoughts and hopes about life 
after death, seen from the viewpoint of Christianity 
and other religions. £5.95 
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A practical plan for man’s spiritual ascent by one of 
today’s leading spiritual writers. £2.95 
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Gustave Martelet 

Based upon the Resurrection of Jesus and the glory of 
the Eucharist, an optimistic study of the future of 
man and of Christianity. £4,95 
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abridged by David Edwards 

A beautifully illustrated life of 'Christ, using the text 
of the Good News New Testarhent, for readers of all 
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WILL GOD, I GOOFED AGAIN 

V V HankKetcham 

Dennis the Menace, that unholy terror, turns his 
sharp eye and even sharper tongue on to adult 
religious practices, £1,25 
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; Malcolm Muggeridge 

'Thu presentation of die life of Jesiis and the 
relevance Of Christianity today is brilliantly written, ‘ 
. i-J’his is an important book , . . also a brave book/ 

. . Norman Ppu;er, Birmingham Post* 65p. 
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Prague spring, Hollywood summer 


By Igor Hajek 

ANTONIN J. LIEHM : 

The Milos Forman Stories 
191pp. International Arts and 
Sciences Press. $15. 

It was on excellent idea that dur- 
ing die Czechoslovak cultural ex- 
plosion of the mid-1960s Antonin 
Llehm should record his conver- 
sations widi the writers, film-makers 
and thinkers who were at the 
centre of it. The two volumes of bis 
interviews {The Politics of Culture 
and Closely Watched Fihns ) which, 
after it all had come to a sudden 
end, could only be published abroad, 
provide the student of recent East 
European history with background 
material often as Interesting as the 
work of the people concerned. They 
also mako sad reading : one realizes 
how much talent was thwarted, how 
many fresh ideas suppressed, what 
a loss European culture has 
suffered. In a few cases they are 
also a record of ideals now 
abandoned in favour of odjustmont 
to changed conditions. 

MiloB Formnn wus luckier than 
most of his compatriots: he left in 
tune — and bus been more successful 
than most. In a series of anecdotes 
which read very much as if they 
were transcriptions of scenes from 
Ilia films, and which are inter- . 
spersed with reprints of Lleiim's 
reviews, The Milo } Forman Stories 
traces nis career from his boyhood 
involvement with the theatre to the 
making of " The Decathlon M (part 
of the Olympic film Visions of 
Eight), 

It was partly coincidence that 
brought Forman to films. Rejected 
by the drama school, he applied for 
admission to study law and, just 
to be on the safe side, signed up 
for die Prague film school as well. 
The Interview at the film school 
was set for a Tuesday, the other 
for the next day ; he was successful 
at the first one and did not try any 
further. “If I had studied law, I 
would probably have become a law- 


yer who liked to go in the movies 
and the theatre. But since by acci- 
dent I ended up at film school, I 
chose movie-making as my career. 
Afterward— not before.” 

This nonchalant attitude, and liis 
ability to make the best of any set 
of circumstances (as well, as to 
escape into sleep when problems 
present themselves) seem to have 
helped Forman to overcome a lot 
of difficulties, in particular his 
brushes with Stalinists— both the 
Prague and the Hollywood varieties. 
It Is the circumstances and the 
times that really come to life in his 
tales. But the way he describes 
his experiences reveals a few things 
about his personality, too : the 
detachment suits the caustic out- 


look of a sadrist wander fully, 
(hough there* is a price to be paid 
for it somewhere. 

He made a number of starts in 
Czechoslovakia, each of which was 
brought to an abrupt and colouiful 
stop. Eventually he decided to inako 
a film of his own, having worked 
thus fur only as assistant director 
on o diet- people’s films and bought 
a 16mm camera. "I literally put 
my last money into it (l had bought 
a car with the next-to-last money).” 
Not knowing how to operate it, he 
asked for - help from Miroslav 
Oitdffcck (later Lindsay Anderson’s 
director of photography in If . . . 
and Oh Lucky Man). 

This was the time when Czecho- 
slovakia was bursting with young 


laleiti which could find outlet only 
In thu arts. For ntan has a story to 
Illustrate (lie point: it is that of 
the reluctant actor who played tha 
hero in A Blonde in Love and sub- 
sequently became tremendously' 
popular. Ilis ambition, in fact, had 
always been to be a doctor, but lie 
was not allowed to study medicine 
because of his family origins. At 
the peak of his popularity he quietly 
defected to Britain and has 
become a doctor here. 

The stories are fascinating, 
instructive and amusing. Somehow 
near-ilisastcrs always turn Into suc- 
cesses for Forman. Troubles with 
Czechoslovak officialdom were fol- 
lowed by the award of a State Prize 
by the chief fireman. President 


Novotny fnf which ill ere 3s strutigcly 
no mention). Carlo I'omi withdrew 
his money from The Firemen's Bull 
and the film became a world seller. 
In the United States, Furman fuund 
himscii owing Paramount $140,000 
with a script no one would touch— 
which turned out to be Taking Off. 
Equally fascinating are the “stories 
behind the stories”, Mr Lichtn's 
extensive notes that unravel the 
complexities of the background. 

“ At Last We Have □ Gogol" was 
the titlo of Liehm'a review of Tha 
Firemen's Balt. The Americans have 
him now and evidently they, too, 
find him controversial and appre- 
ciate him at the samo time. 
" America wants brains, not a heart, 
feelings, problems", Forman ouco 
told Mr Lichin. Could that be the 

[ iricc that is being paid ? We shall 
lave to wait for tlic stories behind 
One Flew Over tho Cuckoo's Nest. 


Laughter at the anatomist 


By C. Vita-Finzi 

TONY CHAPMAN and HUGH FOOT : 
Humour and Laughter 
Theory, Research and Applications 
348pp. John Wiiey. £9.50. 

A J. Chapman and H. C. Foot 
claim to nave brought together 
“ some of the most important cur- 
rent thinking and research ” in die 
psychology of humour and laughter. 
(Though not the only cdlfors to 
include chapters by themselves, they 
ore in niy experience the first to 
drop all pretence at modesty.) The 
first part of the book, headed 
“ Percoiving and responding to 
humour ”, shows that children and 
adults are likely to find different 
things funny (T. R. Shultz), that 
you con ruin jokes which depend on 
incongruity by presenting them as 

S roblems to be solved (M. K. 

othbart), that big surprises will 
probably be more startling than 
small ones (G. Ncrhardt), and that 
many jokes depend on a feeling of 
superiority (L. La Favc, J. Haddad 
andW. A. Maesen). 


We arc also told that jokes against 
people we like . tend to fall flat 
whereas jokes against people we 


despise are acceptable (D. Zlllmann 
aim J. R. Cantor), that it helps to 
be in the mood for jokos . before 
hearing them (M. GodkewUsch), 


O'Connell), slid advises therapists 
who commendably wish to use 
humour iu therapy to take them- 
selves a little less seriously 
(H. Mindess). 

The above summaries were 
obtained by condensing .statements 
such ' as ” the appreciation of 
humour' is facilitated whan the 
respondent feels antipathy or 


ing out loud will endear you to 
people (A. J. Chapman), Including 
children (H. C. Foot and A, X 
Chapman), that comedians are to 
be found everywhere, need butts 
and audiences, are often unkind, 
rude, male and ugly, that yon laugh 
more freely among friends than 
among strangers, and that jokes 


resentment towards disparaged pro-, 
tagonists” into English. As boiling 
down here almost amounts to boii- 


allow you to say things you norm- 
ally could or would not (H. R. Pollio 
and J. W. Edgerly). The secon d part 
of the book (“ Using humoiir ”) tells 
us of the experiences of a Holly- 
wood scriptwriter (W. F. Fry and 
M. Allen), shows the prominence 
accorded to calypso humour in. the 
life of Trinidad (J. M. Jones and 
H. V. Liverpool), suggests that wit 
and humour have a part to play 
in mass communication (C. R. 
Gr Liner), reviews the attempts by 
W. E. O’Connell to understand why 
people are amused (W. E. 


ing away, one suspects that the 
evaporated jargon had been used 
for decoration where it might have 
served ’ to differentiate Between 
items we tend to lump together in 
everyday usage. In one or two 
places tlio omission Is intentional : 
thus Berglor’s partial list of fifty- 
six different kinds of smile was 
rejected by one of the contributors 
In favour of a unitary " operational 
definition”. Again, the distinction 
between mirthful and non-mlrthful 
smiling was . found . difficult to 
support empirically ; Darwin did 
better (in 1872) by asking his 
acquaintances to decide which of 
two photographs of an old man 
showed a spontaneous smile. 

In all or t, the book says little that 
ivns not put more succinctly in 


although the calypsoa quoted by 
Jones and Liverpool are delightful 
and there is much tq ponder in 
Shultz's suggestions that certain 
games which produce laughter and 
smiles in very young children 
exploit behavioural traits acquired 
long ago to counter the dangers ok' 
abandonment and predation. 

Public; or at any rato Journalistic, 
response to tlio recent international 


congress on humour suggests that 
when psychologists tread on the 
sunny side of their beat they risk 


being labelled arrogant, foolish and, 
worst of all, humourless. According 
to Eysenck— in his illuminating 
foreword to the 1972 volume cited 
above — such “inan-in-tli e-street ob- 
jurgations . . . have been encoun- 
tered by every scientist who has 
attempted to extend the scope of 
his inquiries into new fields This 
seems a little rough on Bacon, Berg- 
son, Hobbes, Freud and the rest ; 
but what Eysenck lias in mlud is 
an experimental Inquiry into 
humour. The cool heights of in- 
sight have long been scaled ; to 
judge from tills volume, the sweaty 
foothills await tlielr Masters and 
Johnson and their Kinsey. 
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Coirespondance de Marcel Proust 
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Philip Kojb writes of Antoine 
Bibesco that in personal acquain- 
tance he found him open, lively, 

S enerous and fond of a joke; he 
torefore forgives him— almost— Ills 
monstrous misuse, in Lettres & 
Bibesco (1949) of the letters Proust 
wrote to him. Professor Kolb en- 
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joys getting his own facts right 

- . . POill.„ 

out in a discreet footnote that a 


much more than putting light other 

illllU 


iv 
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people's ; usually Jie simply points 
out in a discreet footnote that a 
letter ns previously published had a 
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Jetter ns previously published had a 
faulty text, or that its dating is 
either unlikely or manifestly im- 
possible. Antoine Bibesco's editor- 


S ’b s drs him to such ironic Incre- 


In the preface to Bibesco’s volume 
Thierry Maulnier drew attention to 


the factual foundations for a 
detailed chronology of Proust’s lifo 
are still settling. Some of the 
mistakes that have been perpetuated 
are not so very important — if Proust 
did not writo to Uibc.scn wliut ho 
said to Elio Joseph Hois, he did 
at least say it. Another instance 
tliRt Professor Kolb referred to in 
the preface to flic first volume of 
the definitive Correspotulunce had 
rather more interesting reper- 
cussions. When the publication of 
Jcmi Semteuil made it clear that 
Proust was not idle between Lcs 
Plmsirs et les jours and tlio Ruskiii 
translations, it debate hagnu about 
ute years between Buskin and 
Contre Samtc-Beuvc, Was Proust 
already embarked on another 
attempt at. a novel? And was it 
another dead end. or the beginning 
of A la recherche ? . One of the 
main document* cited was the 
Jotter to Bihcsco in which Proust 
said that his mind was full of 
characters and ideas asking for 
embedment. Bibesco dated it 1906 : 
S’liSn l showed it was written 
- S .■when Proust was probably 
still thinking about Jean Satiteuil. 

The publishers' claim that 
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die long letter in which Proust set 
out his literary aims. Philip Kolb 
wa s convinced early on that this 
letter was not authentic, but fabri- 
cated from chunks copied from the 
famous interview with EHe Joseph 
Bois of 1913 ; he threw doubt on it 
J n ,!S.F eface t0 llis Choix de lettres 
s n ,, and said he bad unsuccess- 
fully pursued the original letter for 
many years. Since then he has 
found the originals of all the 
Bibesco letters and either made 
photocopies or acquired the holo- 


umm mat 

Proust’s autobiography is in. the 
correspondence is less hyperbolic 
than most blurbs. It is quite true 


quite true 
X or read «f a already familiar 
with the general pattern of Proust's 


it, » . iniLin ii u l jriuUalTS 

life; for these, Philip Kolb's patient 
editorship, skill in literary detec- 
tion and sensitive responses on both 
the literary and human levels will 
oruig not only corrections about 
facts and dates but subtler assess- 
ments of, Proust's relations with 
other people and more insight into 
tbo transposition of the real into 

the tmnmn.il TV a i j i _ 


lectures, but most of t h e 
work was too solid to need ra®" 

tJ- 1,e ..P re r i0l ! 3ly ““Published lit 
gft l !' 0,, « h Jo not form £- 
bulk of the volume, are full iS 
interest; not simply the 
texts of the leuc's tn BibSft 
somo quite new items in* 8 
exchanges between Proust mi 
Momesqu on which alter tho iff 
j;iR of that particular drama b 
Pious s life. Mo.nesquiou 2 
Proust’s relations with him *2 
been gumnrivcil, caricatured, 
deprecated and mocked. The lettS 
to Moiuesquinu formed the /in 
volume (1930) 0 f tho CoS 
pom/mice gdndruh edited by Robm 
broust and Paul Brad,; flStfi 
the earliest to bcconia generail? 
known ami given the eccentric 
and picturesque reputation that 
Montesquieu already had. they w 
tho Proust legend in n partfcultr 
liftht from the start. Eccentric end 
picturesque Montesqulou certainly 
was ; but something of the extra?* 

Sa“ nP of . fades In the 

light of day. The new letters mah 
one wonder how much of 
Montesquiuu’s hyperbole and precio- 
sity wns teasing Proust nbout bk 
own. The letter of 1897 in Wck 
he replies to Proust’s accusation of 
stabbing m the back has somesimad 
common sense about misc&irf. 
makers and a shrewd perception of 
tho relation between the nug ud 
the writer in Proust : 


iThe best of company 


Angst and the ad-man 


By Douglas Johnson 


But it was because of Fraugois 
that Claude Mauriac has constantly 
been surrounded by the dis- 


tinguished and famous, and it is this 
whTe 


: CLAUDE MAURIAC* 

' Le temps immobile 
Tome 3 : Et coininc respernnee cst 
violonte 

5:)2pp. Paris : Grasset. 65fr. 


Claude Mauriac seems to have been 
destined to become, if not a writer, 
at least the careful keeper of a 
Journal He has kepL one, it seems. 


ich has enabled him to write a 
journal which other people will 
want to read. There are always 
those who liko to hear anecdotes, 
and all that M Mauriac has had to 
do is to record the stories which he 
heard in the course of the day. Of 
the occasion, for example, when 
de Gaulle was among those who 
were listening to General Giraud 


tell the story of how he escaped 
from the Germans in 1942. “ And 


Vom his earliest '^ears (in this 


volume he quotes from an eutry 
‘dated March 12, 1925, when lie 
must have been nbout ten, which 
formed part of a compilation 
ulready entitled “Ma vie”). But 
Whereas many of those most assi- 
duous and successful in recording 
■ilieir everyday activities and most 
intimate reflections owe it to a 
Joreoccupation with themselves, M 
.Mauriac belongs to another type of 

fl 1 .SI A .i . MAua coif. 


now", said de Gaulle, once Giraud 
had finished, “ will you tell us how 
you caine to he a prisoner ? " 
(Malraux apparently did not believe 
that de Gaulle could have spoken 
so offensively). To this extent M 
Mauriac has published a book which 
is bouqd to be successful. 


who hangs on to every reminiscence 
which a garrulous Malruux is pre- 
pared to proffer. Yet it is the same 
Mauriac and this gives sonic 
literary unity to the work. 
The Mauriac who is struck 
with wonderment that Malraux 
should ask him to compare his own 
recollections of do Gaulle with his, 
is much the same ns the Maurlnc 
who gets enormous satisfaction from 
Che fact that he was present when 
Sartre met Foucault for tho first 
time. The Mauriac who is fascinated 
by de Gaulle is the same os the 
Mauriac who is so fascinated by 
Foucault that lie almost embarrasses 
us by his constant references to his 
‘rite carunssier ” and his “sourire 
ironique Thus this is a journal of 
particular Interest and distinction. 


By Patrick McCarthy 


Lt-rm was invented. Willi jingles 
and captions he transformed his 
Hi tiier’s little stuck of cough-medi- 


cines Into a large pharmaceutical 
BCi'OII 1 


ARMANI) SALACROU : 
Lcs Amours 

295pp. Paris: Gall i in aril. 


Its second unusual aspect, how- 
ever, is Jess satisfactory. M Mauriac 


But it has two- aspects which aro 
unusual. The first is its variety. It 
begins with de Gaulle’s return to 


claims to be preoccupied with die 
problem of tune, a preoccuparic 


. journal-compiler ; the more seJf- 
; effacing, who are observers and 


•registrars most apt at writing down 
'what they hear or road, and who 
’tend to ignore wliat they them- 
selves are creating or experiencing. 


lower and the establishment of the 
^public. A 
whether tic is to bo appointed to de 


powei 

Fifth 


Republic. M Mauriac wonders 


Gaulle’s staff, as lie was in 1944. 
But the appointment does not 
materialize, and it is as a spectator 


- ... — -- - — -i - preoccupation 
which takes the form of Interposing 
the record of events from one year 
to another, so that at certain 
moments there is a deliberate con- 
fusion of narrative. Thus, when lie 
leaves the airport Charles de Gaulle 


& 


.y: 4 , rrau into 

the imagined. If a good deal of the 
material in this new volume is 


■r; 
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Urs Bitterli 
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most important collection of Proust 
manuscripts outside France. Bibesco 
chopped liis letters into bits which 


i J Mllli U1L3 WHICH 

he rearranged, cemented with his 
own additions and dated as the 


already familiar, it is largely 
thanks to Philip Kolb’s earlier 
work; he edited the letters to 
Prousts mother and to Reynaldo 
Hahn, and ever since his monu- 
mental Correspondance da Marcel 
, et Mmmcntaire 

“ ‘ <ni " hi 


Xmperialismus im 20. Jahrhunderfc 

Kndfca ‘‘ und Manuel Ociss, Etwa 280 Scitcn. Pn^rback clw DM 34,- 


— w4iu uulcq as me 

fftticy took him B sometimes ten years 
out, aometlmes with different dates 
for different fragments of the same 
letter. Quite pointlessly. as far as 
one can .see, he. changed some: of' 
the names of recipients of letters 
or of people referred to in them. 

Such are the nintcrials with which 


critique of 1949 he lias kept up an 
impressive series of commentaries 
ana elucidations of the biographical 
implications of the newly revealed 
letters and manuscripts of Proust. 
His datings and explanations have 
always clearly distinguished the cer- 
■u? fl ™ t “ e P r °baule or the pos- 
sible ; this volume suggests some 
slight alterations of previous con- 


Voild mes rndouux d'dimnti. 
C’est encore nui voix, clanwn 
pnrdessus le desert mondala id 
vos qualite.s un pen se disquall 
flent ; mu is non jusqu'4 vow 
Otor le disi'enicnicnt do 
defnuts, dour vous faltes In 
vcruis de vos 1 ivies. 

This .second vulnnic of tho c® 
respoiulciicc cm-ers ilic years whs 
Proust was snuggling with Jem- 
Santcuu, then turning to RiuWn 
an j, t ^i e architecture of the 
medieval cathedrals. Since the 
letters are now in-ranged in 
chronological order, and include 
some letters to us well as fro 
Proust, they do form somethin 
approaching mi autobiography ud, 
ns far as dnting und allusions an 
concerned, support each other ilfa 
bricks in a wull. Professor Kolb 
includes, us be did in the first 
volume, i| del. died chronology id 
events and ii good index. 


Le temps immobile is not an 
.ucount of M Miuirinc’s novels, nor 
of his crilicnl writings, end it has 
relatively little to soy about his 
family. It covers the period from 
1958 to 1975, and is concerned 
mainly with three men who played 
a dominant role in his life during 
those years. General dc Gaulle, 
Andrg Malraux and Michel Fou- 
! cault, and the discussions and 
episodes which they inspired or 
I originated. 


only that lie watches the new 
regime. National politics come to us 
via Francois Mauriac’s relations 


reg. 


National politics come to us 



with VExpress or through gossip. 

In the second, longer half of this 
volumo, ■ M Mauriac describes a 


and register his protest against car- 
tain death sentences passed by 
Franco's government, he conflates 
this with his journey across the 


direct and active life in . the ^oil- 


fields of Roissy-en-France in 1944, 
in 


tics of protest : the small intellec- 
tual groups who form associations, 
hold meetings, pass resolutions, in- 
vestigate injustices and combat auth- 
ority. Here the concern is with the 
scandal of prison life, _ with tho 


. Naturally, one other person is also 
.constantly present, and that Is the 
author’s father, Francois Mauriac. 


atrocities committed against Alser- 

rfli' 


aurnurs lamer, rr annuls ihhuiuiv. 
Not only was Claude Mauriac domi- 
nated 05 


his presence and his 


by — . 

memory, lie was oEten made to serve 
his father’s needs. We are told, for 


ian immigrants, with the terrible 
housing conditions in certain porta 
of Pails, os well as with the larger 
injustices to be laid at the door of 
particular governments. 


reflects on the fact that the Spanish 
sky was where Malraux served as a 
fighter pilot, recalls his crossing of 
the frontier as recorded in his 
journal for 1933, tells himself that 
the airport Is Called Charles de 
Gaulle, and remembers his father's 
protest in 1953 -against the then 
French government and its policies 
In Morocco. 


The second volume of Arniaud Sala- 
crou’s memoirs describes the period 
from 1934 to 1940 when he wrote 
so mo of his best ploys — L'In conn uc 
d’ Arras, La Terre esc ro tide mid 
His mire de rire. He moved front 
his cnrly Surrealist works to a witty, 
quick-moving style lIuiL masks a 
strain of despair— 7/ Inconnue 

d a Arras fureshndows the theme of 
Sartre’s Jluif Clos. 

These were years of triumph and 
Salacrou moved easily in the thea- 
trical and political worlds of Paris. 
This book contains a string of snap- 
shots: Alico Coc&a, the stur of His- 
toire de rire, who lived amidst a 
whirlwind of lovers, otie of whom 
clambered aboard her yacht in order 
to shoot himself before her eyes; 
Arletty who consorted with 
duchesses but spoke in the raucous 
working-class accent of the Paris 
suburbs; And rfi Masson who did sets 
for Salncrou’s plays and whose 
strange, haunted paintings are now 
being rediscovered; Alexis L6ger 
(Salnt-John Perse) who, as perma- 
nent secretary at the Quai d’Orsay, 
watched with absolute lucidity while 
the French armies fell apart in 1940; 
Pierre Laval whose demonic enorgy 
fascinated Salacrou: “I shuddered, 
still moved by the mngnctlsm of this 
man. Like a. woman being raped 
I had submitted to bis charm and 


company. Snlaci'ou bad enormous 
creative ability. He designed a 
house fur himself in the middle of 
the Normandy forest overlooking 
tile Seine. It bad glass walls and 
peacocks in the garden. One ser- 
vant went mud with loneliness, 
another spent all day talking to the 
roses, there was a subterranean In- 
vasion of moles. But Salacrou 
continued to lavish money on what 
was really a work of imagination. 

The centre-piece of this book is 
his affnir with a young actress, 
Line. It started as a casual night 
In a hotel and turned into a violent 
passion. Salacrou was on the brink 
of giving up both bis marriage and 
his business. Although he con- 
sidered Lino stupid ana boring, be 
was consumed with jealousy: "An 
unexpected jealousy torments me: 
jealousy of the past, tlie present. 


jealousy of all the time she spends 
fro 


away from me — this jealousy over- 
whelms mo completely because I 
cannot possess her completely." Re 
tortured Line with long interroga- 
tions, he broke up with her and ne 
came back. As his long-suffering 
wife told him, Iiq was determined to 
destroy himself. The bitter sense 
of failure that drives Ulysse to sui- 
cide In Ulncoiuiuo d’Arras was 

K resent in Salacrou’s life. Finally 
e realized that Line too was a crea- 
ture of liis imagination and the 
drama ended. . — 


One has - only one reservation 
about those memoirs : Salacrou is 


carefully selecting what ho tells us. 

love- 


strength. Slowly ^and angrily I got 


^example, how he was obliged to 
( make a dangerous bicycle journey 
on the eve of the liberation of Paris, 
■ in order to collect one of his father’s 
.'articles. 


The Mauriac who patiently Inter- 
views Algerians in the hope of find- 
abc 


log out tlie exact truth about some 
incident, and who spends so much of 
his time drafting statements which 


Tho method is meant to be signi- 
ficant for his life, and to resemble 
artistically a montage, in which the 
observer becomes aware of intri- 
cacies that would otherwise bo con- 
cealed, But It looks more like a 


are ignored by most of tho press, 
diffi 


device than a principle, and in spite 
of M Mauriac’s insistence, one has 


seems very different from the man 


the impression that the method is 
secondary to tho matter. 


a grip on mysei 

But the most Interesting character 
of all is Salacrou : businessman and 
artist, ensconced in liis luxurious 
flat on the Avenue Fodi and yet 
obsessed with his visions of death. 
The Surrealists had shown a flair 
for publicity and now Salacrou 
developed it further. He grasped 
intuitively tlie way Lhat advertising 
works in a modern society. He con- 
ducted marketing surveys before the 


He complacently publishes tho lov 
letters he received from his adoring 
wife but he skips over the strong 
vein of Bmbltlon In his character— 
he was very peeved In 1939 when 
Glraudoux was chosen ahead of him 
as Minister of Information. Still, 
his book flows well and he i9 a 
most intriguing man. 
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divested himself of a supernumerary 
pair of underpants, clonk, scarf and 
woolly hat. And repeatedly ho 
creates disruption when, like a 
much-cosseted cat, he sets about 
choosing the spot for his afternoon 
nap. 


400pp. Paris: Gallimard. '57fr. 
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“English-torn * actress marries 
eminent French writer to escape 
Such might have bem 

the foolhardy proje^^whifh Sie^ 53^ near th -! start of the present 
across his mind when Ws daugHter’s -fiSL 2.,.®* Malraux P being 
drama-teacher found herself in diffi l eclipsed himself by tho 

culties hi VM» vZ *:? £«>«« star of a new generation, 


It was Malraux. oF course, who In 
.Ji* 1 ? re * ace to the first instalment 
Of these notebooks accused Gide and 
his circle of friends In “ le Vaneau ” 
of living in splendid isolation from 
vA% U / fie of con temporary history. 
nn hSfif "W ceased 1° Intervene 

0f ^ sc f aught “P in 
nie9h of world affairs and It is 

ln°T™ nea ^ th «.. s J ar L of . tJ,e Present 



and fr T which those 

near to him were frequently re- 
momont.’ 0 re ““° h,m « ,he 


un 


Marls 


(video 
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in' this 


■W ■ (Memoirs: « En “ uc «^ is given by Gide'* hL'J 

WOW5 ft it lh . chose la .OuL au milieu d’lm 


latest 

En 




— nommfi Sartre”, to whose 
te’fory, “Le Mur'”, his own 
J™ V A S du Mdpns is compared end 
found wantpig. Gldq passes 
judgment: “ce qu’dcrit Malraux 
{° r£ J/ ]t<5 ,‘ essant » niais U 
i i sens de la langua.”- The 
more lasting values of library style 

weie w “ fl t 


Mmp 1 hun scarcely hud cause W 
onon her nntchimks. But tho iM 
blow own i lei | rheir return to Parii 
ond rein* in Hatiou in “lo VaitMu"- 
after an idyllic trip to lhe ow«l 
and oases of North Africa with lB* 
niithor of .fi le grain ne wewt H 
R ,L *de. They found the liberfltw 
capital in the grip of a feWi 
diagnosed os . Sartrian Exist- 
entialism. Ifnving preferred 
listening to his old friana 
Bcmlu to the chance of hearing 
Sartre’s famous feet lire, later L P a ? 
llshed as L’Existen tiallstne esc m 
humanism e, Clde proclaims: "Je 
consens a Dire exlstenrialiste a 
la condition do ne pas Je 
The closing entry to' 
also records his 


Quant aux romans .M 
parle des derolni. R-i. 
propremenr illisiblas et r**™''* 
a sTnt^resser i se* person n ages, sur- 
. ji • — . i«ui«a ennuyeuxi 


trouva 

iirive pas 


tout j] laj 'irouve 


Tui vojtt ' 




ennuyeux fi 

To some, no doubt, such a 
day account of an author s ®ve>7u 
word and deed over ncar ty * ^‘55 
of a cetuury will appear otiose, PM* 
tlcularly When it. is dupbcattdby 
that author’s own diary. But Mm . 
Thfio hopes that, whereas the Jog 1 
tua reveals- Gide's “atliiude pedsa^ 
rdfjfichie aprds coup", Jwjgj' 
record will provide “Je chornm* 
meht cahoto, en av a nr, ert_arriere^a ^ 
: dr trite, fi gauche, de son esprit - Tnf 
'“hitorward tor, 


uruiVCj a gauem.-, uc »>■ -r — - . 

Glde’s indeclsiveness and 


Glde’s indecisivoness ana 
Working-out of a problem,^ so *oo 
do bfme. Thao’s noies 
reproduce only the net result of tnu 
. process. Journal and Les comers a® 

.*« Petite Dame complement en®. 
atutthar endlessly. At one pow. 
; seeking 4o justify her extraordinary 

endeavour. Mme Th#o writes: : K 

□udlii iimh/i nnuf-raient etTO ¥**. 
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Main hew titles 
for 1976 Includes 


KIT aekualltfii Jouno* 

A collacHon of nows sloriss, irivosHgaHons ond 
factual adlcles abouf Ihoce topics of current 
events oF most interest to |he 10 to 16-yaaT-o|d. 
group i sports, celebrities, nature, technology, 

• Hie human body, other countries, new towns 
etc. The first book of Its kind. 

Bound in stiff boards (23.6 x 26.6 cm), 1 60 pages, 
lavishly Illustrated In colour. 


PETITE ENOYCLOPiDIE 
LAROUSSE 

An encyclopedia ananged by subject matter 
and accessible not antybecouse of Its compact 
size but olso Because of the dear - way Jr 
coordinates those Ideas In all fields, scientific 
as well as cultural, lhat It Is essential to know 
In modem living. 


Bound In cloth boards (16,6x23 cm), 1496.pa-’ 
lavishly lilust rated In colour and In black 


ges, lavishly 
and white.- 


wmeavour, Mme ineo wnw». 
quelle pourrpicnf 
’note*, prices aipsi sur le vif Wjv 


eager anuc*paww 1 • 

p.. . • • f; . • ; 



LB LAROUSSE 
. DES GRANDS PE1NTRES; ' 

: Under Ihe general ;eallqrshlp of M. LocWle, 

< ksoper In chp/ge'of ih&palhtfn'gs In tHetouyre. 

: : A , unique dossier ter all those whd V/cmt to 
know tKe current state of research on Western 


I mousse 
'su'Utnds 


painting frdm.Qmpbue let Ihe XXljycentuiy, 
Wore liv 


lhan 650 painters (in alphobellcat Older), 
chosen becouse of their powerful individuality, 
and their -fundamental contribution to Ihe his- 
tory of painting. 

Bound in doth boards (23x29ctf\f, 480 pages, 
lavishly Illustrated In colour and In blade and 
white. 
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: PETIT LAROUSSE 
. DE LA MEDECINE 

; Under the general editorship of Professor A .. . 
.. Domait and Ur J, Bopmeuf, ^ ' 

Easy F6 use {it is arranged In alphabetical Order), 

. this encydoppdla defines medical terms and . 
explains clearly how the human body functions, 
what causes illnesses and what course they • 
take, why particular treatments are. given ond ] 

’ how they lake, effect. ' 

i Bound In cloth boards (lfi.$x23 err^, 852 pago?4 
. Illustrated entirely Tn cO!oiJ(, •= >. .. ; 
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The ladies of 
Lucknow 

By E. T. Stokes 
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PAT DARK : 

The Mem sail lbs 

The .Women of Victorian India 

210 pp. S eeker and Warburg. £4.90. 

The insularity of British culture 
may have been moderated since 
Matthew Arnold's day by the spread 
of the English language, but its in- 
veterate monolingual ism has kept it 
JilBhly involute. Hence it has to 
look for its exotic stimulus to the 
limited peripheral mens of experi- 
tiiict: that n i-eriiiiins capable of 
absorbing, ir is condemned to nnr- 
iNssifm. Difference has to be sought 
m likeness. The persistent interest 
'« the British ni their oivn past re- 
flects Jess a scientific or intellectual 
curiosity i bun an impulse to round 
out the closed circle of their mental 
world. 

In all this, India . stands as an ex- 
treme term, a distorting mirror held 
up to nature that throws back 
images of tho British .character in 
itt i more extravagant and exaggera- 
ted shapes; Such ponderous acade- 
mic ruminations da not trouble Pat 

?«n r ii°5. ar f COn L 8i , sts in skimming 
P°t dipping below the surfaco" 
on to the fashion- 


deed, Edwardcs's Bound to Exile : 
The Victorians in India (1961) has 
supplied much of her model and 
material. One lesson she has heeded 
m particular. Despite her wish to 
rescue women as a proper subject 
for historical study, she recognizes 
that to limit herself to describing 
the lives of ordinary Englishwomen 
—or rather Scotswomen— in India 
would soon lower her tone below 
that oE a women’s magazine. For the 
restrictions of social life, even when 
moderated by residence in presi- 
dency capitals like Calcutta or Bom- 
condemned most women to an 
existence of wearisome triviality mid 
? until hi iJiu brief intervals between 
trequenr chi id-lten ring. While the 

details of Clementina Benthall's 
.voyage out to Calcutta, or of Sarah 
Terry s housekeeping accounts and 
supervising the making of mango 
and pomegranate water-ices in her 
modest Bombay house supply the 
requisite dash of local colour, the 
lives of the illustrious .obscure are 
not the scuff out of which success- 
ful books of this kind can be fabri- 
cated. Mrs Barr looks properly to 
tlia stir of great events and to 
women placed in exceptional cir- 
cumstances or possessed of unusual 
talents. 



The Venetian 
Niccolao Manned 
taking the pulse of 
mi Indian patient • 
he had a life of 
fantastic escapades 
in seventeenth- 

century India. After 
ninning away to sea , 

fighting as a 
mercenary, aiul 
installing an illegal 
stiff, he established 
u lucrative practice 
in its a doctor : 
his fust — and 
successful — 
treatment was an 
enema of wild 
endives and olive oil 
administered 
through a hank ah 
tube attached to it 
cow’s udder. One 
of the many 
illustrations in 
Timothy SeveriiTs 
The Oriental 
Adventure : 

Explorers of the 
East (240pp. Angus 
and Robertson, 

Eh.SO) which 
descr ies a 
variety of European 
I rave Hers who 
penetrated into Asia 
from the thirteenth 
to the early 
twentieth century. 


Cracking the genetic code 


able interests in Victor i ana and the 
°* women, she presents in The 
Memsahlbs an engaging set of 
vtgnpttes depicting the European 
it^dSJ Qf Victorian India in their 

Much of her subject-matter has 
heca worked over before, and the 
formula for success in the genre has 
b ! en establish , ad - Tn the 1950s, 
mSLIjw r CrV 5 of . a Nfl dir Shtth 
burst int0 *0 In- 

dlaxi historical kingdom, so jeaiouslv 

Sad rd n« 5? thfi BCa f«" ica . and car* 
fill S e0fiock ‘hrone before 

their stupefied gaze. Mrs Barr freelv 
. acknowledges hep debt tq him. In 


To sustain- the element of the 
exotic she rightly concentrates on 
the period— roughly 1840 to 1880— 
when European women began to 
live in India in significant numbers, 
but before the steamer and rail- 
way had narrowed the psychological 
distance with Europe undulv The 

long been established. -In tie 1950s . th „ e aad Afghan 

vrits, *h~ — -<■ - " -■ wars and culminated in the Mutiny 

of 1857-58. Lady Sale's adventures 
m the Afghan passes in 1842, 
5?"™ .Lawrence sustaining 
Henrjrs herculean labours at 
Ferozepore, Katherine Bartum’s for- 
tltude at Lucknow in 1857 and Mrs 
lytler amid the heroes of Delhi, 


these and their like are given the 
ion s share of this short book. Their 
tale has largely been told before, 
ao too has that of the women who 
obtained distinction by their pen 
than by enduriSe the p!fi“ 
Of the sword. Emily Eden. Fanny 

woSpn nn f d F i° ra Annie Stee l were 
women of character whose own 


words carry the reader easily" along! 
ntbled in a portrait gallery 


\et assembled in a portrait gallery 
of some sixty miniatures they catch 
the eye with renewed freshness— a 
testimony to Mrs Barr’s literary 
She writes with a practised 
ease and the keen eye ot the ex- 
nerlenced traveller. The bon mot 
s quickly culled, such as Emily 


Eden's justificatory aphorism for 
Europeans ruling India from Simla : 
Like mem, we keep bettor hore.” 

nf T1 ‘f\ da "8 e « °f «ny liffllt souffld 
9* . M* 18 kll,d are insubstimtlality 
and inconsequence. When Perdvnl 
Spear helped pioneer the study of 
SSgf s0 . cial life In The Nabobs 
lhora , run beneath his 
grupliu. art the more serious 
mirpose of exploring changing 
Eui upeon attitudes to India. Mrs 
Barr refuses to go so deep. Her 
-!™J* t0 instruct by keening her 
ff? dor _? attention delientoiy mills- 
tod und amused. If she has u larger 
moral it resides in Aristotle's old- 


is his stereotyped and 
version of ilS 
Angio-riuliui, women 
rental net! current ever SL\ 
being truly representative til 

whole species . Yet t he 
Konoiis charge which SpL^ 
others brought ngninst tE ^ 
not cn nee rued with dic-fiif- 
iiimoraiMy uf hill-smilon Sft 
with l-.nghsh women iu the ii 
carriers of the infection of „S 
nnd enlour enuseinusaess, Par £ 
does unt contradict this but 
nml ice prepense. Tho mere inert* 
in the mimhers nf European wnj 
especially .if ter i860, 

coh aim a tin n hciween the races ar J 
inevitably widened social m 
nun. 

J‘‘iirtherinnie, the deeper Buia/ 
that went beyond the coven 
of _ insecurity informing any sops 
ority cnmplcx was more than e : 
Anglo-Indian or colonial nW : 
tmmon und clutracrcrized Victim 
Britain us a whole. The racial » 
siun and unbridled lust for rim 
that tho Mutiny awoke amoojjte»: 
staying Britons (nnd even Amasaii 
liko Emerson) sprung Iron fa I 
psychological roots. The M : 
act of honin' at Cawnpure /£»■ ' 
pur), when the Nana's minium* f 
acred tho British women ud cBk i 
ren prisoners nnd threw thetB&j 
ated bodies down the teltaif 
well, was magnified in imapus; 
ns amass reversion tn savagery iif 
winch the Victorian ideal d m 
sanctity .of womanhood had tea} 
deliberately violated. 

But it is not pan nf Mri End 
cinematograph technique to W ‘ 
on matters uf this kind. lit sst\ 
ways this Is n pity. Her tatauit 1 . 
a writer and her interesting fait; 
ing among the original materials, 
tho India Office Library and de, ' 
Centro of South Asian Studies i l , 
Cambridge suggest that shelter, 
able of a nioro sustained aadutin 
study than litis brief and l# 1 
hearted excursion through the pt, 
Yet at the levol at which slit 
aimed no one would deny that do 
bus scored a sparkling succeg. 


By Donald Fleming 


ROBERT OLBY ; 

The Path to tlie Double Helix 
510pp. M acmillan. £12.50. 

ANNE SAYRE: 

Rosalind Franklin and DNA 
221pp. New York : W. W. Norton. 
$8.95 • 

Before its appearance, Robert 
Olby’fi book The Path to the 
Double Helix was widely heralded 
as Francis Crick’s reply to J. D. 
Watson on the birtfi pangs of the 
double helix. Olby does indeed in- 
corporate Crick’s valuable reminis- 


cences and reflections, entailing a- 
fair number of quick but telling 
jabs at Watson j but the book is 



anything but a partisan plea. OJby*8 
object >9 exactly the opposite— to 
do justice all round on a breathtak- 
ing scale. Apart from the predict- 
able const el ration of Watson and 
Crick. Erwin ChergaK, Linus Paul- 
ing, Maurice Wilkins, and Rosalind 
FranUHn, no fewer than twenty-five 
other investigators stretching from 
the end of tlie nineteenth century 
into the 1950s are elevated to star 
hilling in Olby’s section titles. 
Crick in his justifiably laudatory 
introduction seems to be hinting 
that it is a bit much for him. But 
whatever doubts may be -expressed 
about the particular net that Oliby 
cast, he has certainly written tho 
right kind of book, with plenty of 
historical perspective on Wecson 
and Crick’s glittering achievement. 

The structure oE DNA could have 
been solved even if its function 
had remained as obscure as when 
It was discovered by the Swiss 
Friedrich Miescher in 1869. But in 
that event, the race for tho double 
helix would not have been for the 
same stakes, and Watson and Crick 
probably would not have competed. 
They conceived of themselves as 


cracking the structure nf genes. A 
close link between DNA and genes 
was almost clinched by O. T. Avery 
of the Rockefeller Institute, with 
Colin MacLeod and Maclyn 
McCarty, in a bombshell of an arti- 
cle published in 1944. They showed 
that a highly purified DNA extract 
from one type of pneumococcus 
could effect the transformation oF 
a markedly different type into the 
former. Doubts persisted about the 
possible role of a minute Fraction 
of nucleoprotein still adhering to 
the DNA: but Alfred Ilcrshcy and 
Martha Chase banished these in 
1952 by a virtually airtight demon- 
stration that viral protein could be 
ruled out as participating in the 
infectivlty of viruses, ie, their 
capacity to multiply in the host. 

Probably die least cautious 
expositor of the wider implications 
of Avery's work was the French- 
man Andrd Boivln. some of whose 
supporting researches could never 
be duplicated by others. If any- 
thing, Bolvin's unbridled enthus- 
iasm impeded a just evaluation of 
Avery's findings. Boivin did, how- 
ever, make the fundamental contri- 
bution of demonstrating in 1948, 
with Roger Vendrely, that the DNA 
content of diploid (somatic) cells 
was twice that of haploid (germ) 
cells. As the cytoJogjsts had long 
. ago shown that the formation of 
germ ceils entailed halving the gene 
complement in preparation for fus- 
ing with a haploid cell from the 
other sex, thereby restoring the 
full complement, the Boivin -Ven- 
drely “ rule " was extraordinarily 
suggestive for the genetic functions 
of DNA. An equally revealing In- 
sight was afforded by Erwin Char- 
gaff's demonstration in 1949 that 
different species had different 
ratios of one pair of nitrogenous 
bases in tfiieir DNA to the ocher 
pair. 

The cytochemical indications of a 


genetic role for DNA wore piling 
up. They would never have become 
entirely persuasive unless accom- 
panied by evidence that DNA was 
capable of encoding adequate in- 
structions to specify the observed 
complexity of organisms and diver- 
sity of species- Here the underlying 
condition was met by the German 
chemist Hermann Staudinger's 
valiant struggle from the 1920s for- 
ward to gain acceptance for the 
Idea of macro molecules — enormous- 
ly long polymers, classically exem- 

f ilified in crystalline DNA (molecu- 
ar weight according to species 
ranging from 10 6 to 10*). 

Though DNA might be a macro- 
molecule of great length, its chemi- 
cal constituents were known to be 
remarkably simple. DNA seemed to 
be a poverty-stricken molecule for 
weaving the rich tapestry of living 
tilings. Its credibility as the here- 
ditary agent urgently required the 
coujurlng away of this paradox. 
That was the principal service un- 
wittingly performed by the great 
pioneer of quantum mechanics 
Erwin Schrbdi tiger in his little book 
What Is Life ? of 1944. Ha said 
nothing whatever about DNA. Ho 
merely pointed out, by analogy to 
the Morse code, that bv ringing 
the permutations upon a tiny chemi- 
cal alphabet, composed into a small 
is, “ an almost unlimited 


"naked” genes and correspond- 
ingly more revealing for genetics. 
What he chiefly communicated to 
Watson end other pbage geneticists 
was the sense that “some great 
revelation ”, some utterly dazzling 
illumination in biology, was im- 
pending in connection with genes, 
and more particularly their mode 
of replication. With this hazy but 
intoxicating vision, Dclbrtlck min- 
gled his own contempt for conven- 
tional biologists and biochemists as 
the least likely instruments of the 
biological revolution In the offing. 
His whole posture authorized Wat- 
son, whose scientific training was 
decidedly limited, to believe that 
somebody with enough audacity 
might score an unprecedented coup 
In elucidating the gene and leave 
the ostensible experts gasping in 
the rear. ■ 

This was a vague enough ambi- 
tion to paralyse anybody who 
embraced it. Watson did not even 


number of possible arrangements” 
could be generated. A remarkably 
economical ** code-script ” for gene- 
tics would suffice. 

Watson read Schrddinger as an 
undetgraduate and later said that 
this was; what “polarized'' him 
towards “finding the secret of the 
Sene” This animus was reinforced 
’ bis subsequent contacts with the 
vs I dst-tu med-hiologis t Max Del- 
„. lick. Delbrilck specialized In the 
bacteriophages, bactericidal viruses, 
and for a time felt the seductions 
of the theory that viruses were 


begin to see his way to tlie goal till 
he heard a report at Naples in May 
1951 by Maurice Wilkins, a 
member of J. T, Randall’s team In 
biophysics at King's College Lon- 
don. The real excitement' of Wil- 
kins’s presentation came at tho 
end, when lie showed a slide from 
a fairly good X-ray photograph of 
crystalline DNA and implied that 
here was the clue to the structure 
of genes. Once Watson had picked 


up the scent, he rapidly headed for 
the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge ' University and his 


totally unanticipated rendezvous 
-with Francis Crick, whom nobody 
would have tagged as the man to 
help with this problem. Watson 
could never have solved it on his 
own, but he was the original 
bearer of the messianic enthusiasm 
about deciphering DNA that hence- 
forth infected Crick as well. 

Simply as a problem in stereo- 
chemistry, the structure of DNA 


could have been tackled long ago. 
In fact, it was. Phoebus Leveno at 
the Rockefeller Institute was at 
work on tho structure of the nuc- 
leic acids from well before the 
First World War till his death in 
1940. It was he who first conceived 
of a phosphate-sugar “ backbone ” 
for the nucleotides i and he who 
demonstrated _ that the sugar in 
thymus nucleic acid was deoxyri- 
bose, rattier than riboie, hence the 
name DNA — deoxyribonucleic acid. 
Unfortunately, he added to these 
brilliant contributions the ill-fated 
and eventually ill-famed ” tetranuc- 
leotidc” hypothesis, according to 
which every DNA nucleotide con- 
tained equimolar , proportions ol 
the four nitrogenous bases adenine, 
guanine, cytosine, and thymine. 
One famous model of DNA had 
alrendy foundered before Watsoi 
and Crick set to work. 

In 4ho period between Watson 
and Crick's first encounter in Sep- 
tember 1951 and their solution of 
rihe problem in March 1953, two 
other structures were quickly shot 
down, their own of November 1951 
and Linus Pauling's of February 
2953— both of them triple helixes 
with iffie phosphates at the core 
and the bases oil tlie outside. 
Neither model stipulated any 
direct, let alone obligatory, relation 
between bases. T3ie principal ques- 
tion for the historian becomes now 
Watson and Crick, after fumbling 
badly, were enabled, to arrive at 
the correct structure, a right- 
handed double helix incorporating 
the obligatorily paired bases 
adenine /thymine and cytosine/ 
guanine at tlhe core, with the phos- 
phates on the outside. As • Olby 
points out, the path dhat led to tbe 
answer for Watson and Crifck was 
not the only conceivable one that 
might ultimately have led to the 
destination. It was tho same path 
"that would have had to ba- tra- 
versed by -the only close contenders 
for the prize, Linus PauHng. 
Mauri co Wilkins, and Rosalind' 
Franklin, because each of tOieui; 
hod helped to pave it. 

The chief merit of Olby's book Is 
tna 

the necessary and sufficient cond-i- 


to define more clearly than before 
suffl 

tions for following this path -to a 
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successful conclusion. Three princi- 
pal traditions of research, bonding 
theory in chemistry, cytologies! 
chemistry, and X-ray crystallogra- 
phy, and a general strategy of 
tackling stereochemical problems, 
by an improvisatory mix of chemi- 
cal inferences, actual molecular 
models, and X-ray data, had to con- 
verge upon three substantive in- 
ferences— the relative position of 
phosphates and bases in UNA, the 
phenomenon of base-pairing, and 
the double helix can formation. 

The literally fundamental contri- 
bution came from the cytoiogical 
chemists— Le ve tie’s tradition and 
that of fimnr Hammarsten and 
T. Caspersson in Stockholm. In May 
1950 onu of Casncrssnn’s farm nr 


World War, lie simply took for 
granted that to constitute u symme- 
trical chain, as in n polypeptide 
(eg, keratin; , the amino acid resi- 
dues. having with a single excep- 
tion no symmetry elements of their 
own. must he arranged i„ „ hdix. 

Tiiese a priori ennsi derations 
were resuundiiigly vindicated h v 
Pauling’s disclosure in 1951 „f the 
actual uliihu-helix in imlypeiMides. 
To know I'hul helixes must he pre- 
valent In hioinnlcctilur siriichires 
Wn.s line thinp. Tu lie able to spec- 
iiy pa i' Licii la i' -helical arrani'c incuts 
was another. In this sense Paul- 
ings greatest com ri Inn Ion m Wai- 
smi and Crick’s ultimate success 

□id uut id in I'lillinii iii,.;.,- 
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slylf utTl| d b “ 


on tit i 

What no one could readii« i 
predicted was that die great 
In « liniiself wmi ld K 
““other triply , . con «pti . 
niodDi of DNA* with Hie plutslSi 
inside. The i>linsul)nf« .? l,u ‘ i 
were held toJX" ft""* 
hydrogen ion (from a h«3Lj 
group) In null'll ro n, e B |2JW 

£"!“!» H i.eighlmmiSgSH 

Jhis uie. i ill i hat ihe iilm! l 1 
groups were, mid f„ P i|„ 1 > !l? Sp ^ ,e , 
»f tins siruciuiv ahsuluicly 5 R 1 ' 
uiMoni/ed. Kveii Waisnii 1 

sniely no cliemist, instnntlv° n?,' 

Pwii'r* "" ,1,l! dArt 

"V"''' ''' 'h'- oud of 


menial clue had been 
directly in their hands by 
coverer. The Germun-born 
can cytoiogical chemist 
:arf hud aminunccd 


Cliaigo . 

(dcfinirive publication 
overthrow oF 

model of 

proportions of die four buses). Cfiar- 
gaft found instead that the ratios 
oE total purines (adenine plus 
gudiiiiie) to total pyrimidines 
(cytosine plus thymine), of adenine 
to thymine, and of cytosine to 
guanine were approximately one in 
all tissues of a given species ; hut, 
in refutation of Lcvene, the ratio 
of adenine or thymine to cytosine 
or guanine varied widely according 
to species. Watson claims to hnve 
been the first to toll Crick about 
Chargaffs ratios. If so, the in- 
formation did nut register till Char- 
guff visited Cuinbridge in July, 
1952 — and formed a highly un- 
favourable opinion of the two 

E itcli'men ” with helixes oil the 
rain. 

As Olby says, the most interest- 
ing part of the story is that Watson 
and Crick did not immediately jump 
to the retrospectively obvious solu- 


Leveue’s 


placed 
its dis- 
Arneri- 
Erwin 
in 1949 
1950) the 
tetraimcleo- 


tide model of DNA (entailing e^ual 



pure and undegraded extract whose X-rti 
study Wilkins made 
ful moment to the 
graplier recruited 
Rosalind Franklin, 
down to Watson 

triumph, Wilkins never commanded photographic 
UNA extracts of comparable structure 


partem that this 

quality. Ho was Vspnd^'Vnd existed! " Tmll hig’/ iS n r f®j£ 

largely pendently 


Watson and Crick were largely pendently in November"’ lKT 
dependent, on what he could pick Frauds Crick had worked nut S 
S^.? 1 her slud y * Signe.-. Fomier transrorm of n l.eX, to 

a fi“ ,,,SI e *l« best available 
photographs of DNA. 

* Hnuhl the a, 8‘ , iflcance of the 
double diamond ” pattern that 

the ' crystal, photogra^Jcally S^ptl, 6 i" a fn, ! 1 ? ,,s 1 ’boto- 

recorded — was about equally Gel 5bR ^th remark- 

man and British in origin. The _ taken liy 


rhi u .six weeks wuitld elapse K 
publication before this was rea?. 
mzed tliruughdiii the ivorld 


material. 

M?r t crystallography— the science 
or interring the structure of 
crystals from the diffraction of 
x-rays by the constituent atoms of 


Pauling returned, 
teitcd, to get it right the ne« iin. 


Rosalind 

Watson 


Franklin 
apparently 
tills thro 


in 


®* WS* f “ thel- “»tl son. Sir William 
« p Lawrence, were in at the 
birth, and Sir William was notably 
successful In fledging a school of 

i y -^7 sta i?°8 ra Pbers. in the 
early 1950s, Sir Lawrence was the 

rF".tir d c 1 fA d ^ d !L' v Sndtl 

g“ tor n ;tf n “ ctu ; 1| y ««« anyil.lnit 
WloBrapljer, but he ;,as a Kn,a?k graph ptaij 

ably quick student who worked up Franklin’s ' hS? , fur i lllfo , r j or » 
the rudiments on his own and tried txSSSl 1L- IGBU, L S ' , tl,J ? wns 


May, 1952. 

"tliis through 1 “wnkins’S 
good offices at the end of January, 
1953. and described it to Crick 

Jnnnii e S j ,:losest associate hnd per- 
sonally inspected Franklin’s Gt 


photographs' In London, but Paul- 
hTmsolf at tho decisive point 


mg 

had 


ud 

presumably dh» 
41“ the next iin. 
There was still a little time, but 
not much, for Wntson and Critko 
snatch the prize. They had new 
wavered tn their helical faith, in 
o ,l 'y now did they hit upon fr 
right kind of helix. Watson is fa 
book professed to have turned.*, 
double hehx from knowing da 
things ure likely to come in ku 
in biology. But Crick regarded fa 
kind of reasoning as " terribly dto ' 
gcruus ' , and according to 01b*. 
Watson at the time eked out lu 
Wolo/pst’s iin nit ion with a stritllj 
physical urgumem. The urRUotai 
hero imputed to W.usun, thougb 
ulbys evidence for this is unialit 
“Huy ttnciciir, turned upon a c® 
PMfS« between the A mid B foma 
of DNA, with the observed 20 p « 
cent decrease in axial periodicity 
or hcllcnl pitch) und lit fibrt 
“g from B to A, win 
_ down of u helix. Froa 
known residue separation h 


Double Helix. Will seal’s calculate illy 
amoral tone in jliusLiibiing how 
science is -actually done by people 
bucking for the Nobel Prize with 
no holds barred was i mended to 
make scientific research seem less 
forbidding. Instead, his book struck 
many readers as a Lweinieth-cciuiury 
version of The Prince For scientists, 
an immoral My play subverting their 
commitment to the truth for i-t-s own 
sake and bli-iholy encouraging 
underhanded behaviour among 
themselves. 

A'H these grievances against Wat- 
son were t-phaiuizcd in his treat- 
ment of Rosalind Franklin. His 
account of her lunging angrily 
about was melodramatic if not mali- 
cious, his glee in secretly geuing 
hold o-f her results unabashed, mid 
his self-avowed indebtedness m her 
counterbalanced by portraying her 
as muli-sMy oath-helical. On top of 
everything else, her early death 
from cancer was a guarantee that 
she cou-ld never publish a rejoinder 
Watson and Crick to 


somebody else would have gut the 
answer fairly soon. They ilicm- 
selves thought at the I ime that 
Linus Pauling was bound to recover 
his fumble wirhiu * mutter of 
weeks ; but it does not appear from 
Olby’s book that Pauling was ns 
coins sally ashamed of his original 
model, und as bent upon replacing 
it altogether, as they supposed. As 
'for Rosalind Franklin, there i » a 
sense ill which Crick is correct in 
saying that she was “ only twu steps 
away ” from the solution. Yet 
nothing is clearer than that she re- 
belled temperamentally against 
Pauling’s strategy, brilliantly appro- 
priated hv Watson ami Click, of 
hypothesizing structures tn be tried 
out on molecular models and 
checked against the crystallographic 
data. Her probably ineradicable 
and insiirmu notable insiinct was m 
keep her hunches in herself till 
she got the crystallography abso- 
lutely right and could proclaim the 
structure rather than a structure. 
The catch was that, even in prin- 

Cia m 


not 


or accompany — . 

Stockholm. She inevitably became . oiple. X-ray crystallography — 
the martyr -heroine of the tale. yield unequivocal results, anu uie 
Others have undertaken to frame main stratagem for «ro“nd 

a reply on her behalf, and now we tI,ls imitation has been peifected 



-»umiiguib mi ms own and tried cenninto .•-■*•** j»i wns (or iiciicnl nil 

to communicate these to Watson, structure Sii-irf 0 °h v th u 1I ! ie , lic ? 1 V ngth ? J1 BOlitg 

fill?"? win tha „ chlef luminaries of general point^about ISiamviit? 1 Thu? rllS P i?f kInB 4,ov 
W • B, r egg’s school was even without recourse to Friinlcliii'« rli#» h°J vn rCi, «i ,v wmiubuiiu <■ 

Leeds, who demon- photograph of May 1952 Paulina !.' e . form, reduced by 20. pet 
d , fr ? m u x : r “y pltotographs at Wilkins, Watson and * CriJfc U {,“*1 cent » 1 he mini her of residues in the 
S 19Z 2 a »d Waning Sood reason to 8ll p JOS0 ™P cat '> f “ single chain in the A 

pE u(b 1330a that the woollen fibre sort of helical jirv.ir-i S ,f..o Ulut 80 7 1C ( c WialUnc) form u...- r a i«.i«tJ 

sw in jff SS?; H *BJs: “Li?:- with 


A 

form wns calculated 

w «ia.-.TO»vea in DNA. As thev w i rn ® (riplo helix, lb* 

^Zls 

“?od*?o" DNA F«rtta5^.r52f"'SL _?h" eat “> "*!_'? " 

Signer’s material 


obtained 


material ’ invariably 
long and extremely reg. 

that 


Another essential vim 
Puuhngx Mi ateuy f or .snlving M ri.c- 
,v,,s lo hojW « mule- 


come up in Crick’s conversations 
with die young Cambridge mathe- 
matician John Griffith. The ex- 
planation is the persistent difficulty 
about tautomeric forms of the same 
base, implying random alternations 
in tho available sites for hydrogen 
banding between bases. This is why 
Crick continued, after Chargaffs 
Visit as before, to favour the inter- 
leaving of stacked bases, but now 
On a preferential basis as indicated 
by Cliargaff’s rules. 

The answer to the whole problem 
only fell into place at the very end 
when on American crystal lographer 
then at Cambridge, Jerry Donohue, 
told Watson that the -tautomeric 
forms probably did not exist, though 
conventionally represented In text- 
books. Hvdrogen bonds at an un- 
varying site, between bases lying in 
the same plane, rather than inter- 
leaved t could now be envisioned. A 
helical DNA staircase could be con- 
structed with paired bases for treads 
and the phosphate backbones on the 
outside, where Wilkins and Franklin 
had long said that they ought to be. 
Moreover, Chargaff’s rules told 


zhvivwikii viint gnu a i utua tuiv ** 

exactly which bases to pair off for- too. 

a symmetrical and rigid molecule, .helical sentiments on .various 
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JA, christened A and 


forms 
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of 




by converting it into B. ’ m 

*S at s* 16 began 
«*«*g from both fottms of the 

tef r »™lned , ' 

S e i.!™ *l ,er . W«mn end 


E orts. 
ondii„ 

*wUl“SK uverv- 

^ <'zfi 

. , ‘“soil and Cri 

triply stranded hollx, 

hntr *— ’ 


»«™ , bff. C W51 B (F«2; nm| a cplcfc 

8 triply stranded Jiallx 

tho dl fiSdr 1 * 0 *? lwck b»nos on 
WSide, bonded by diaraerl 

{fSSA^tfS f ffl l merit ,,< 2{ 

of Ihe to finesse !ftp^reiuly° r fn w imfr cluss - °^ lr “Cis "to* work upon, trii 
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mimlHii' w.is (ipimrvntiy *46' which 
wits closer tit 40 than tn any of tbs 
other possibilities. Krgo, the helix 
was more likely to be double rfwi 
In pie. 

if litis is rvuity how Worsen 
niKuing in l-ebmoiy, 1953, he w* 
nocesjjurily depoiidoiit for his bert 
ol . <I “ ,U on Rosalind flwib 
Jin. pho ' Juki taken the best phots- 
graphs from the host material, Bd 
to pin down the specifications for i 
double helix, ono other datusb 
readily determinable by a cdnipfr 
tent crystollographer with fits 1 '. 
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rigidly . structure™ J“ Cal S» ■ visitors Was Max PeruW of ;tbe 

together by 
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of 


structured rod hcW 
by J j^ d, ^ ROn bonds be- 
?*“■ Moreover, on the 





lent SotograplM Df ^fl p f Ce1 ' to ru, « °“t hydrogen bonds JSfh « ro “P (defining 
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- Was Max Poruw 
Cavendish Laboratory, ■ f°- 
Randall later sent a 
on research 

When this wajpassedonw 
In the sc&naj&& °* *.!?!, 
ruary, 19.53, he ' 

■“*■*"• *•>*"*. «!>«« 

■ the symmetry ele-, 
) or the unit cell >“ £ ry R s "L 
>NA was mono clinic C2. 


and only a 
W not ' non-crvittiili 


Iptirpqsos, avaJ «bl« for wlifoB he had been dragging bj* 
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Crick know 


feet before Watson appeared op 
scene was on horse hapmogio- 
which- happens 10 be C2. From 
prior acquaintance wfrn 
Crick' immediately L |nfe rr ^J 
1 strands jn a double hei« 
^ had to. be anti-parallel, j e. 
.running' In opposite directions. ^ 


widi treads of equal breadth. Watson 
and Crick do not agree, Jiowever. o-n 
how much this clue- contributed to 
the final solution. Crick claims .In 
the present book that Donohue no 
sooner set thorn straight on tho 
tautomers than all three men begun 
to think of pairing the bases accord- 
ing to Chargaff. Watson who did 
most of the actual tinkering ou- the 
model, recalled himself in The 

Double Helix as fitting tho 

proper base pairs together 

because the hydrogen bonds 

were right und the two pairs 
filled the identical space with tto 
bulging or buckling in the helical 
rodT Then, and only then, did he 
perceive that Chargaff’s rules were 
satisfied into the bargain. Conceiv- 
ably each man is correct in report- 
ing on -the state of his own mind at 
the crucial moment. If Watson Is 
right about -his side of the story, he 
did not tumble to the most revealing 
single due ■ in his possession till it 
was too late to help him on his way. 

The two pitchmen had .won the. 
prize, and It was a 'bigger prize than 
even Watson had consistently dared 


cern is to show that Rosalind 
Franklin was not us much of a frump 
as Watson implied, and thougli 
prickly and outspoken on occasion, 
not as congenitally uncooperative 
with fellow researchers as Wilkins 
found her to be at King's. These 
amendments may be taken as valld.- 
As Mrs Sayre herself recognizes, 
the fundamental question Is whether 
these conflicts and misperceptions 
have prevented a fair estimate of 
Franklin’s work on DNA. Four of 
her contributions have never been 
disputed— ‘hydration of the crystal- 
lino (A), form to produce the para- 
crystalline (B), determination of the 
water content of A, assignment of 
phosphates to the outside of the 
molecule, and identification of the 
space group of the unit cell. 

Was she also on the verge of 
working out rite helical configura- 
tion ? Here there is a genuine 
mystery to be solved. Watson can 
hardly have' been mistaken in 
registering her furious statement as 
late as January 3(1, 1953, that there 
was “not a slued of evidence" For 
a helical structure in DNA. Wilkins, 
encountered Indignant anti- 

cal sentiments on ' ” 

occasions. Yet Mrs Sayre dan -cite 
chapter and verse from Rosalind 
Franklin’s notebooks and manuscript 

tly 


rather than a native Impulse to be 
exemplified in her own researches. 
To have seized the victory, she 
would .have had to be more audn : 
clous than she dared to be. If 
neither WatsOn aitd Crick nor Paul- 
ing had won the race, the best bet 
would have beeu Maurice Wilkins. 

Olby’s is incomparably the best 
treatment of the whole subject. 
Watson’s own book will and should 
continue to be read (as he intended) 
as a vivid personal statement, but it 
has now been supplanted as the 
most reliable account. Apart from 
thorough researches in tne printed 
and manuscript sourcos, Olby lias 
conducted interviews and corres- 
pondence with most of the key fig- 
ures still living. It cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly that he has 
not confined himself to Francis 
Crick’s archives or recollections. 
Moreover, though nobody will ever 
have the last word on a topic oE 
this importance and complexity, 
Olby’s interpretations of his material 
almost invariably carry conviction. 
If the book has a major substantive 
defect, this lies in rehearsing the 
general history of twentieth-century 
genetics (the theme of Olby’s earlier 
books) at? much greater length ' that) 
the occasion requires. Tito work of 
Sir Archibald Garrod, George W. 
Beadle, and Edward L. Tatum lead- 


drafts to show that she frequently 
canvassed helical structures. The 
climax of her receptivity ro the 
whole idea came in Febriinry, 1952; 
when she wrote that her results to 
date “ suggest a helical structure 
(which must be verymlosely packed) 
containing probably 2, 3, 4 co-axlrf 
mlclelc acid chains per helical unit 
and having the phosphate groups 
near the outside ’’. 

Slio was never as close to the misspellings of proper mmes are 
solution again. She tnid her associ- legion, including alternative errors 

fot* the same person In the most 
carelessly proofread book that the 


ing to the “one gene, qne enzyme 
theory is only marginally relevant 
to the DNA story. 

It would be pleasant but untruth- 
'ful to say that Olby's book is well 
written and well printed. The stylo 
is clumsy, the organization confus- 
- ' difRi ' ' 


out the chronological relationships 
a continual trial to the spirit. The 


ig&ir 

ate R. A. Gosling obtained an 
anomalous X-ray photograph of the 
A form in Aprri, 1952, which tJiey 
mistakenly construed as demon- 
strating a lack of radial symmetry 
in A fibres. This, if true, was In- 
compatible with a helicad structure. 
It 'now appears from Olby's book 
that Francis Crick triocj in vain to 
persuade Rosalind Franklin in the 
summer of 1952 that her evidence 
for radial asymmetry was specious. 
She was not an easy person to cor- 
rect, and she did not suffer amateur 


reviewer has over encountered from 
a ' publisher of high repute. The 
merits of the book triumph over 
these annoyances. 


tobelieveM crystal lograpiters .patiently. Her 

Crick’s l® st helixes before k 

th« secT«Ty Toarad tha^tl”' strut * 

ture of DNA; might tUrii out to be 
dull”, good ; tp : know .bu 


to take’ tfie breath away.' The great 
danger had been that tne structure 


late seems to have come in pi 1 
152, when site" found -that «- 
Bpotatt helixes, 1 adjoining .tht 
iitoertwin&iq, would no4 am 


running . ]U «iiiiv»ib «»«**►■ -- -- ■ l 
tuljrivcfo speaking,, this ^ was P r ^ ; 
ably the single most difficult polpj • • 
|o s grasp in working our the, true . 
helical ' structure. Crick tk ,n *f , • 
Ant -Watson, always did have. . 
KQUble taking it in, 

■ Xfce abstract Configuration 1 «*2 
helical molecule did hot specify th® .1. 

a ?*** .gt ;v- 


of genes would not directly reveal 
their mode of replication. In that 
event, it would certainly have been 
a disappointment, by the standards 
that Watson imbibed fr om Delbrilck. 
But all was for the best in the most 
elegant possible helix. Watson and 
Crick were able to . conclude theif 
communication to Nature with the 
greatest throwaway line In! tfie his? 
tory of science: “It has not fescaped 
o(ir notice that the specific pairing 
we have postulated immediately sug- 


ee: sap 

•>, Silt: hot. ; 

work. Her ; principal scientific 
legatee, Aaron Klug, contends that 
she continued throughout to favour 
a helical structure for B after dis- 
carding it for A. As Olby implies, 
it Is virtually impossible to. imagine 
how a non-helical fibro on being 


S..P. Bell has compiled A Biblio- 
graphical Judex of British Engineers 
in the Nineteenth Century (245pp. 
New York: Garland Publishing. 

522), an index both of engineers 
and of ■ others connected with 
the growth of the industry, 
.such as patent agents and entre-. 
.prencurs. But, despite the title, 
it- is .in fact just a guide to- 
the fullest available obituaries of. 
isiidh men, most 1 , of lUiese cbmlngv 
from tile Praceedings af the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers , and the 
Proceedings of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. .As S. P. Bell 
makes dear in his introduction, 
no space Is given for references 
which would, fallow .up pi)' the 


stretched could become helical. He . historical dues;, the reader is 

referred to .'the DNB , and to. 
Frederick Boases Mbderrt BrfrixA. 


thinks, and it is by far. the ,nu»t 

K laiusible . Inference,' that between 
lay, 1952, and January, 1953, she 
had' ceased to believe in heuxei' 
for either form of DNA, Only at 
the end of February, 1953,' when 
Wats oat and Crick were about to 


Best* a possible copying mechanism 8pring big surprise, did she 'G.- T. Clark (1809-98). The It 

wli 1 8cnec l c material. If the H cknn4vledge diaf pkira4, probdily tjon supplied, might \iiot i 

- sarands ^could be dis- double, “ nonrequi valent eq-iaxtal^ . the extent of Clark’s consi 

entangled, each would serve as a helixes' were “not eliminated " 

template for reconstituting the f iwn consideration. The key to 

> Dlher ' • ' winding two strands noh-equiva- 

It was "mb nr«.tv xinf m lenriy Vfpfl to make them tali- 
true ,,V? as eveL JtouUnd Fran kiln ' patauel.. As Crick says in hie in- 
hitherto someihlSr^f ta^gre^ fe ‘ Ruction to Olby, Franklin never 
Watson’s eves nwcaived ■' grasped this point on her owfi. 

wSft 5 oVwckuTSleWowi 4e ndr peccdved the sighlHcance of _ ... ___ _ 

' ,fcmFrMsm. ? iie Jim sfowTy be- . CHargaff’s rules for pubwig ^te n/rtOrjp of Engineering, %'Wjj 
- the! mefa focus of the wide-' . together. ■. A,. - , able '-in -a. -revised, fourth 1 edmoji 

1 . resen thient aroused by T/to If the two pitch totta had j foiled, (381pp. Faber and Faber. (6-95); j: ; 


Biography. So the uninitiated -reader 
is often left in tho dark about the 
all-rouiid • activities of , Some 
" engineers M : To take one example, 
that of the Dbwlais" Ironmaster. 
Clark (1809-98). The iiiforina- 
' ” L ’ not indicate 

considerable 
antiquarian and scientific pursuits: 
Nonetheless, the Index of over 
3,000 names makes (or ' qOjck 
reference, and to . those who nave 
access to • the engineering press 


Oxford Books 

New and forthcoming 

Flowers of Greece 
and the Balkans 

Oleg Polunin 

Oleg Polunin is well known for hi* nut gni lice ill Flowers of fatrupt'. 
Concise Flowers of Europe . a ml Flowers of South West Europe. 11 is 
Trees tuid Hushes of Europe is published ncxl month and his next ( 
hook, which will appeal' in I97K. will describe and illustrate the | 
flowers of one of the most beautiful and must visited parts of the 
world : Greece and ihe Balkans. ’ 

The Oxford Encyclopedia 
of Chess Games 

This major new series will be the first ever systematic reference 
collection of chess games. The first volume covers the first four 
centuries or modern chess, to 188S, and will be published next year. 
Oxford's publishing in this field goes front strength to strength: 
Attaching the King, by J. N. Walker, is soon to appear, and several 
more titles are in preparation. 

The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Baliet 

Edited by. Horst Koegler 

A well-known German ballet critic here provides the most 
comprehensive reference book on ballet in English, with 5000 
entries on all aspects of the subject. 

Instruments of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance 

David Munrow 

This beautiful book was published just a few days before its 
author’s tragic death earlier this year. It surveys in words and 
splendid pictures all the European musical instruments of the 
period, and was acclaimed on publication by critics everywhere. 

The Selfish Gene 

Richard Dawkins 

This Book gives a startling vlew of dursdves and our culture. Tt 
refutes the theory, popularized by Konrad Lorenz, Robert Ardrcy, 
and others, that animals behave for the good or their species,; 
asserting instead that they behave for the good of their genes, 
whose world is one of savage competition, exploitation, cheating . 
and deceit.. - . : 

The Versatile Satellite 

Richard Porter 

Here i$ a comprehensive account for the general render of the . ' 

exciting developments in the use of satellites. . 

The Structure of the Universe 

Jayant V. Narlfkar 

Do black boles really exist? Where do galactic radio sources get ,a 
their energy Trom 7 Do the laws of physics as we know thdm on 1 
earth stand up to tests on an astronomic scale? Here.ibr everyone 
with a curiosity about such questions, is a fnscinatidg book uboiit >! 
. the universe and its mysteries. 

Karl Marx and 
World Literature 

' S SiPraWer :■ 

Karl Marx’s reading embraced the work of poets, novelists, and • 
dramatists, but the extent to which literature penetrated ^nd 
shaped. his writings has never been appreeiate^fully. This book 
remedies that deficiency. , . 

Oxford Companions < 

' Oxford Companions have always been valued by their users for 
tbeir he) pful , authoritative guidance. Three Companions have 
joined t he series in the past year : to Sports and Games, to Film, . 
and to the Decorative Arts. Another -t The Oxford Companion. to 
Ships and the Sea - is published next month. 

Frankfurt Book Fair 1976 

. For more information about these and other'OUP books, please 
come to stands 9494/9495 in Halle 5. 

Oxford University Press 
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Winter List 

Lovestyles 

JOHN ALAN LEE 

W/liHt kind of a lover are' you ? 
This new study or love will 
fascinate readers of all kinds 
—and both sexes : a book that 
everyone .can learn from and 
enjoy. 

Ociober 21. £4.75 

. Victoria and Albert 

• JOANNA RICHARDSON 

A vivid . and alfeoilonate 
i ac eounl of this 'royal marriage 
-“fufly illustrated with 75 
plains. 

February 1977. about £5.05 


Tin mart and h|s 
achievement 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
The famous - actor 'and- writer 

5f,[LS B UB b ’Ively Jand 
authoritative approach to the 
peraonallty and plays of Shake- 
speare. Illustrated wilh is 
peg 33 of plates. 

January 1977, aboul £fl.so 

Historic Monuments 
of England and 


DAVID and 
FIONA STURDY ' 

A" auihorltalive arid lavishly 
Illustrated 1 ; guide to the out- 
standing slleg and historic 

srsg&-x**-*t pubi, ° 

March 1977, about £0^5 

The Elizabethan . 
Underworld 

GAMIN! SALQADO.i - 

Beggars, •- Ihlsves;- whs ran ■ 

W.V cripple^:' and -22: 


fawlnatlng 


throughout. 
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Seasonal fluctuations 
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medicine SwW e & susr hi ■«* * ■» ^ „ 1 
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The Novelist's Voice lust Tuesday on milst?u,,, l > and it is something nf tail of Tlomsuirs'm mirv S,r \ c \ ‘ u ’ Alil*.»....i, : « ^ . 86 * 

Radio 3 was that of Da.no Rebecca ■ to discover lit « distant cernod wi.ll" s.' - Ji mi, ;. Tn 

West. It is a powerful, unmistakable ' le “ r the exit from the To- tween hiimun .-mm Inn 

voice, J 11 life as in her writing. She ^dependence exhibition a scuik* 11 H uI 

discovered when very young, she f rl’,, ]' n . iai| * ,sin B display of Illus- 

said, that .literature could make cil. Thomsons The Thomson's iititure is uniiu.-lii»iiii,. 
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sense of life and its complications, lavish seen?™ li 0Ut i t ie 10 l, ie Roniancics, because hi his Kcmiineuiul As 'fimmwwj*!* 

and that U was a “powerful medl- g v j f se Sfa : pQcm human activities were rem." *" Neivim, rmsih fflnJK 
cine ; the apprehension of tills did a f tcr c i 0g i nB i n c ^ l fw f ,i? 1 ,. ur , ed ^ tho seasons, . which esinh- n enrrehuive of science - 
somethlne townrrfo »,vtri.„.i n „ .1,- H “ C I a P sln 8 in South Ken si na to 11 li.sh a Nowionlnn rule of law — »- .J ,co .- tie Mi} 

flirmiKh tlio cycle of the st.lur year, 


miMit.it ion „f Ik StM 
R 0111 mi lie .uisronLepiJhif^ 
s well luken. nTSSsJf w£i * 

linns are ihenluuicnl, ths wl 
Keminiemul As 


novel .she “has al way/ declined to "**“ ***• DlscussiSg fik» as 
bow the knee to Virginia Woolf: » . 

A. clutch at privilege”, she said on 
Tuesday, 'on [he ground of 
ipeclallv deli care perceptions.” Ac 
righ tv- three, she dislikes the icces- 
dVa in art : I cannot bear it that 

the young today seem to feel an 
affinity with writers who seam to 
me too old for my reading.” • 

She admired the novels of Henry 
Green, who is perhaps not quite as 
WTOttM today as she suggested ; Tift 
she likes Muriel Spark and, even 
more, A. L. .Barker with an uncom- 
promising admiration that divided 
the sheep among her listeners from 
the goats--not an inapt metaphor 
since, as she said, “you should ask 
your vet to put you down if you 
do not admire The Middling or An ' 

Occasion for Emhnrrassmcnt ”, Paul f 
Scott and Frauds Kina were also 
commended. 

Dame Rebecca's recalcitrant cer- 
tainties are like rain in a-drv land. 

Jjj* f * w y ears - *he said, she re- 
reads Vanity Fan ■ (” Everyone's 
JBSJ; ”J and WJ IlJani God- 

Book 1 ”** rr*** C “ j! ^'"“irMt 1 fa™ Thomson's The Sens,,, is Wm rnmling. 1797) 

book , and she mid us why. — 

Chnshfiied, those who had heard of o, 

srss isna!. Fifty years on . . . 

Of itlAI- n.i.n . 1 - - ■ 


, e r nil* 

ot hiiinau uffecinm over 
powers mid proccssos hy 
' inicrnnl or mental 
and this for Dr Oilier Is 


«he“foS ■ss & js - 5 if* -3 is nrsLijS 

thwarted by being out of sympathy „ l,th ^‘avings: Thomson incut with it and when rl„.r,ii7i t hoodie v • s n ,i„n * l i’ re ' 8,u 'ly ti tf 

allegory arc no longer^Lk 
musical ami obscuramb^te \ 
theorems expounding the lttfcrf 
• €M t “ r u Winter is cast ouiTJ 
hught bull of the udiKtd 
Kent s design person! Be i, L 
celestial event. In ancnkr IDS w 
editjon the designs of Wi j 
rlcurt present the scnsoui ajmb 
tural classical gads. 

- fti, f , llc < *mitury covered by lit 1 
\ pxlublllon proceeds, tlie gods ie» 
i y ^appear imo utor^ 

■ 11 Wes, all they have km 

mofdpjtoni tor human delight orb 
truss, flu* seasons are now do an • 
than a muoilily variuble aacl I 
weuthcr. The scientific rigoort d ; 
iiiomsons milm-e ilrnop Into soi 1 
mental caiumiseral in 11 : In WestiFt 
fuinimcr tniniispieco u tree bsh 
n stream urchcs ]>ruleciive Ir»S ; 
over a lave- longing nymph. Kstat 
n.is been demeaned, -as fliaSq ■■ 
into snnirthing like 1 . 

I'ltsuii's siMsnnc are psycholodul 
In Ins 1H(U settings, Summer S+ ' 
n"fl , w- a •**t«rmy. FiixuaJhM L 



1 WC,LH,II V n ®vcr read 
resolved to repair Lhe omission. 


. j «»■' •siarniy, soxuaj ixn 

and Winter a choleric niatlncss. Boti 
1 Mil'll ra t in ns pi>M.vr%e|v alter At 

Sjl'irn ot tlii-ii Mimce: lit the fomie, 
Aim-rasa ami t i l.iduu enthracinglDi 
r‘t, " . 1,41 V 1 ' . translated !«“, 
1 Hu nisi in *; bi>iii>viih>ni pastoral 
r*' e •'t'lHime excesses nf RobuM 
'■sill ; in the hitler, TIhhihsmi’s ddfl 
shephertl 1 uni-, fmni ii victim of tbt 
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^ 55 =- “ y ™ ny u " dM ' rved 

gjgter of rh fl ^oLLn Oolfhm tong Sd 1 & iS dJed 

(intended as the first of a trilogy) -wSSt oSt t ^ness, 


ness, c fi 
months. 

Le It 


jB.iuciuain, u re 0 ennii- enn Jr jr ... utw,CK i running 10 ■ ri 

fiw a J* cimetifire iwintparnasse w ,ln . 8 * ,or ^ looks '4 s * J 

Mais o'eat en vain qu'on v S Wordsworthian infant ihfir oflfl 1 « 
cherait encore lours deux nnmf^ Gr ny s Etoninns chasing 
Jours tombes. qua la plS™i - Blnel ‘ s deS, * n * K a 

P«t rendre durable SII! V I!5u nfl ? d,l,on of 1795 turn, 
dli ui dispar u. • 6 t aujour- Into a sophisticate^, 

— charade. 
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Through the Russian prism 

By Joseph Frank 


Newtonian rule of law «*ncorn w to justify the waff] 
Mirough the cycle of the solar year. *»» man hv mokine^W 

Hie Komiiniirs abandoned the poem , {** 1 * u ,lu ‘ motives for s&cwl 
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RUFUS W, MATI1EWS0N, Jr: 

The Positive Hero in Russian- 

Literature 

Second Edition 

359pp. Stanford University Press. 
$14.95. 

In oilc of the articles that lie con- 
tributed in 1873 to The Citizen, the 
weekly journal he then edited, 
Dostoevsky threw out a remark on 
what lie called “ the Russian 
aspect ” given to the doctrines of 
great European thinkers such as 
John Stuart Mill, Darwin and D. F. 
Strauss whenever their influence 
spread eastwards. The ideas of such 
men and others, when they came 
to Russia, were never simply taken 
over and discussed - as they were 
in the country of their origin, or 
in other European lands. Invariably, 
“ the Russian aspect” of their trans- 
plantation would sooner or later 
emerge — mid this consisted, to cite 
Dostoevsky, <f of those consequences 
of their teachings, in the form of 
indestructible axioms, which are 
drawn only in Russia ; in Europe 
the possibility of such consequences. 
It is suid, could not even be 
suspected ”, 

Dostoevsky was acutely aware of 
the manner m which European ideas 
suffered a sea-change when tliey- 
passed through Russian minds and 
were applied to Russian problems. 
Their most extreme consequences 
would Inevitably be drawn, they 
would be believed in and accepted 
with religious fervour, and they 
would immediately be given a prac- 
tical application. As Dostoevslcy 
remarks. Mill, Darwin and Strauss 
were all men who- unauestioiiabiy 
loved humanity ; but In Russia their 
ideas had led straight to the Nechaev 
case, in which a young student who 
had wished to resign from q secret 
revolutionary organization was cold- 
bloodedly murdered 10 bind the 
others through terror. Ideas' which 
m Europe only aroused scholarly 
controversy, or ut most some serious 
heart-searching in the depth of 
troubled consciences, In Russia 
might (and probably would) result 
in mayhem. 

No one paid much attention to 
Dostoevsky's aiticle at the time, and , 
one might be .Inclined to dismiss it 
even today merely as port of his 
reactionary campaign to blama the 
struggle against the Tsarist regime 
' tpe 5**>rfous dnfjuenca of foreign 
ideas - But Dostoevsky had a deep 
insight mto the psychology of Ills 
countrymen and their culture ; and 
even though we may suspect this 
particular application of his thesis, 
the fact remains that he hit upon 
something which is more and more 
thrusting itself into the conscious- 
ness of the. Western world. 

.At a moment . when European 
communist par ales are beginning to 
tlte Russian model of a com- 
muafst society precisely because this 
®?3SU 8 too Russian to suit other 
. a different culture, 

rtnwi a be necessary to 

“ r fue |n favour of Dostoevsky’s view 
™ a , Russian aspect” of 
Ideas is something 
s overlooked. ' .Indeed, this 

R n R nr.li n p a ? pe 5 has P r oven to be 
that » ;when Europeans 
Set otjmj.heory of Marxism 
fown of Marx-: 
they arq. increasingly 
leluotant to recognize their own 
values in what 4s presented to them' 
as a universal image of the' radiant 
communist future. 

Nothing can therefore be of 
greater interest . right now than to 
study,, the origins of this divergence 
or, to use another , image, this re- 
. rac .,,° n — W see juit' what happens 
to. Western ideas when they pass 
through the Russian jirism. A good 
deal of Information on this subject 
W-vread? contained id; the . coudt- . 
*9 6S works that trace the trankmuta- 
Uon of the social-politlcal - ideas of 
uerman Marxism into Russian com- 
mumnn. The great value of Rufus 
Mathewson’s The Positive Hero in 
Russian Literature — a revised, 
second edition nf- a work first pub- 
— is that it performs 
too far more delicate task of tradne 


realists, Picasso, and, more recently, 
Sartre). But it lias not been gen- 
erally understood to what extent 
this reluctance has been caused by 
specific Russian attitudes which, as 
a result of the triumph of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution in Russia, have 
then been accepted as Marxist dog- 
ma by the (unifl very recently) com- 
pliant communist parties nod their 
fellow-travelling intellectuals in the 
West. 

On its original publication. Pro- 
fessor Mathewson’s book wus recog- 
nized as the most st-rious; best- 
informed and most penetrating 
study yet to have appeared in Eng- 
lish (or, so far as my knowledge 
goes, in any other language) of the 
origins and consequences of the 
Mar sdst-Lenlnisc doctrine of art 
within its Russian context. At that 
time, .after detailing the baneful 
effects of its dogmas in reducing 
Soviet literature to mediocrity, lie 
held out little hope for the future. 
But, he added, it could be that n a 
series of brilliant literary works, 
provided they were allowed to see 
the duylight, might suddenly render 
the - entire structure of Socialist 
Realism obsolete, another monu- 
ment to Russia's agony and servi- 
tude The works or Pasternak, 
Solzhenitsyn and Sinyavsky have 
since arrived to fulfil the prediction. 
And the easo with which Professor 
Mathewsoh can now integrate a new 
section on these writers with his 
earlier text illustrates- how well lie 
had grasped the inner strains and 
stresses of Soviet Russian culture 
10 -wliich they at last give utterance. 

What has become known as the 
Marxist-Lenlnist view of art, as Pro- 
fessor Mathewson amply demon- 
strates, really has very little to do 
with Marx or classical Marxism at 
all, and much more with a set of 
attitudes hammered out in Russia 
between the 1840s and lBpOs. 
Trotsky once remarked that, in his 
native land, “ literary criticism took 
the place of politics and was a pre- 
paration for It”; and tins had 
already begun to be true 111 the writ- 
ings of V. G. Belinsky, even though 
the latter was a genuine literary 
critic of international stature whtwe 
work still commands respect for its 
insight. But after, bis 1 conversion to 
utopian socialism 111 the early 1840s, 
he more and more began to judge 
literature in terms of its value in 
furthering the cause of moral-social 
progress as he understood it. Tins 
Feature of Ilia work was then 
strongly accentuated hi the 1860s 
by his self-proclaimed disciples, tho 
radical publicists Nikolay Dobrolyu- 
bov and N.. G. Cbernyshcvsky, who 
saw no other role for literature 
(and art in general) except that of 
social propaganda to enlighten the 
maskes. Influenced — oddly enough 
for Russian-radicols — by Beiithams 
utilitarianism, they applied a strict 
utilitarian doctrine to art just as 
Bentliam had done himself; But 
where the quirky Englishman simply 
decided that poetry and push-pin 
were much -the same, the Russians, 
deprived of any oth Borneans of get- 
ting revolutionary ideas into public 
print, seized on literature and lit- 
erary criticism as an invaluable 
instrument in the struggle. 

.. This peculiarity of Russian cul- 
tural development is quite well- 
known . aijpi- has often been . 
described 5 blit Professor Mathew- ' 
son thus a good deal deeper, than 
!the usual accounts by analysing the, ■ 
'Specific attitude to , human expert- ■ 
dnee that emerges from the theories - 
of the radicals. Dobrolyubov’s 
famous article, “What Ib Oblomov- 
isfYt ? ”, focussed on the character- 


type of the alienated aristocratic in- 
tellectual '* the superfluous man ”, 
as lie had been poru-uyed in Russian 
literature from Pushkin to Gon- 
charov ; and the fiery young critic 
violently attacked the paralysis of 
will exhibited by all such admired 
prototypes, who rejected the pre- 
vailing barbaric mores of Russian 
life in their heart and tlieir 
conscience but were incapable of 
translating any of their cherished 
values into determined social 
action. He called for the portrayal 
ol a Russian “ new man ", who 
would possess the same qualities of 
moral strength and total selfless 
dedication to a social cause as 
Turgenev's Bulgarian nationalist 
Insarov in On the Eve , Cherny- 
shevsky obligingly complied by 
depicting such all-conquering “new 
men ” in his absurd but enormously 
successful novel What Is To Be 
Done? (one of Lenin's favourite 
books) j and the Russian radical 
ideal of character thus became 
defined in terms that predetermine 
that of the exemplary Rolstievik. 
“The points of similarity”. Pro- 
fessor Mnthowson writes, “ are a 
total mobilization of ' personal 
resources in the fulfilment of a 
single purpose; always a public one, 
the unquestioning rejection of “the 
private pursuits of ordinary man, 
and a willingness to endure any 
sacrifice.” In his dissertation The 
Aesthetic Relations of Art to 
Reality, Chernyshevsky also decided 
that poetry's “great significance” 
is that it “distributes an enormous 
amount of Information among the 
moss of readers”’, and he decreed 
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that tragedy was simply out of date 
because nobody any longer could 
take seriously the primitive Greek 


view of fate. 

It is little wonder that the 
writers who constitute the glory nf 
Russian literature were aghast at 
such attempts to narrow the human 
horizon of their art (not to men- 
tion .of life itself) ; and they res- 
ponded immediately. Tolstoy, fresli 
From tlte triumph of bis Sevastopol 
Sketches, spoke out in 1858 ; 
Turgenev's famous article, “ H.unlet 
and D 011 Quixote ”, is also' a more 
vqiled response - to die radical 
critics. (Turgenev’s work, inciden- 
tally, was ono of tho chief targets 
for the attack of tIlG radicals, 
despite Ills known sympathy with 


their general social aims ; and this 
played its part in the genesis of 
Fathers and Sons.) Turgenev 
Qi'guocj that both the fanatical man 


of action (Don Quixote) anil the 
“ superfluous man 11 paralysed by 
Indecision (Hamlet) were' equally 
sympathetic and equally tragic 
figures, each representing certain 
human values that transcended 
their immediate situation. But the 
radicals would of course have none 
of this: they reEused to consider 
tlte revolutionary tragic because, 
after all, he had to be triumphant ; 
nor would they concede that the 
weak-willed Hamlet should not 
simply be despised. It is unfortunate 
that Professor Madiewson does not 
also include Dostoevsky's contribu- 
tion to this controversy, which is 
contained In an article directed 
against Dobrolyubov in 1860, This 
is perhaps tlte most incisive and 
effective refutation made at the 
time .of the radicals' position, and 
it has still not lpst its value as a 
defence of the autonomy of .art, 
of its right, not to turn away from; 
“ life “ but . to . handle jt , iq total 

irfifidOnlj ' ,* .1 [' •.l’j-.;* *\ ■ ■ ^ 

Hofr does classical Marxism fit 
Into this picture? The chapters 
that Professor Mathewson devotes 
10 answering .this question . are 
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n 'has always, been difficult for; 

. arifets and Writers, even 
• with overt add proclaimed 
5 °™huni8t sympathies, to accept the 
TO*!?* if Maf xistLeni nist ortho- - 
domain. :;(pne thinks,-. 
.aW9p$ .others; ot the :Freijcii Sur- : 


Safe Mornings 

Dreams $et deeper and colder » like sea-water. 

No endi it seams, to the world that tilts away 

from the siobnmer’s feet , shadows of departure ' ' 

widening between us like the hulls of wrecks, 

Wo end to it, it’s here and npw and true ; - ■, 
it’s our own elejnent we’re drowning in, 

each {os t in the dream of losing each, other, .y •' ; 

Mornings As if I climb out of the water, white- • ■ / ■ ' 

and over-exposed, and lie down oh a wooden jetty. ■:■■■■' r 

For hours. the boards have soaked up the early sun , 

for year$ they have gathered warmth oven on dull days. 

the dead wopd is still alive as f breathe / : .. 

resin and «»« breath fills opt minutes . .. ; ■ 

to hour sand, asl imperceptibly darken. 

Vi; ;.i RoBio .Fulton. ^ ; 


among rlttf most valuable in ilie 
book, and slmuld be required read- 
ing tor all those' engaged in the 
present renewed discussion of the 
problems of a Marxist aesthetic. 
In the first place, 011c does not 
find in Marx and Engels any of 
■he desire to harness literature 
exclusively to a social task that 
is so characteristic of the Russian 
tradition. Second, the ultimate 
aim of classical Marxism is to 
create a world in which the human 
potential expressed in ihc great 
art of the pust would be liberated 
und made a part of the daily life 
of all. However chimerical and 
utopian such an ambition may 
seem, there can be no doubt that 
the image of man in German 
Marxism does possess a strong 
aesthetic component fas Herbert 
Marcuse has pointed out in Eros 
and Civilization, It owes a good 
deal to Schiller's Letters on the 
Aesthetic Education of Mankind). 
But there is, none the less, a 
considerable difference between the 
communist man in the presumed 
paradisial world of the future, and 
what Professor Mathewson calls 
the r< Interim man ” of. the present 
period of transition. Destined by 
the laws of history to participate 
in the class struggle, this “ interim 
man ” is truly “ free ", according 
to Engels, only to recognize the 
“necessity * to join in the fray. 

It Is this aspect of Marxism, never 
developed explicitly in the canoni- 
cal texts, which then became fused 
in Russian thought with Lite image 
of the revolutionary “ new man ” 
first elaborated by tlte radicals of 
the 1860s. 

Just as Lenin grafted the Russian 
'conspiratorial tradition on to the 
original Marxist Idea of a huge mass 
movement sweeping away a tiny 
handful of capitalists (and he did 
so in a pamphlet entitled, after 
Cherny shqvsky's novel. What Is To 
Be Done ?), so tap he broke with 
Lhe relative tolerance and humanist 
respect for literature still exhibited 
in classical Marxism. Since, ill tlte 
Russian umliuon, 110 aspect of ! 
human life could (or should) be 
exempt from politics, Lenin's famous 
article “Party- Organization and 
Party Literature” proclaimed the 
obligation of the artist 10 subordin- 
ate hint self to tho demands of tho 
Cnmmuuist Party. To be sate, ti«s 
article was writ ton In 1905 and 
refers only to those artists who had 
chosen, freely 10 ally themselves with 
tho party 5 others were still allowed 
to exist independently (though 
Lenin speaks of this so-called '* bour- 
geois freedom” -with unconcealed 
contempt, and labels It “a masked 
dependence on tho monay-bag '). 
Once the Revolution triumphed and 
Lho communists camo to power, how- 
ever, the dictates • laid down in 
Lenin's article naturally became the 
law of the land. "lit the onc-Fnrty 
state today”, Professor Mathewson 
explains, the writer still has the 
r freedom ' to refuse to accept con- 
trols, but it Is a freedom that leads 
only to silence or obloquy.” (Or, 
one can now add, if no longer 1 to 
complete si lance, then, to a dan- 
gerous duel with tlte authorities 
which may lead to prison or exile.) 

The assertion of party control' 
over literature was not made all 
at once after victory had been won 
there were far more Important mat- 
; -gens to r. attend to, ' In 1 the ejirly 
,1910s, literature was still .relatively 
free* to $0, its qwn'wayj knd writers . 
like Retail, Kaverin and Olesha Were 
abld-j to produce works of consider- 
able artistic stature In which the 
human difficulties of adjusting to 
the new revolutionary situation 
were honestly explored. But Pro- 
fessor Mathewson concentrates qn 
a series of other novels (most of 
'lesser, artistic stature, but including 
Babel’s Red Cavalry and Sholokhov’s 
The Quiet Dari), which manifest 
1 various degrees of tension between. 

• the - communist ideal ■ of character 
end the ordinary fallibilities of 
unregenerate human nature.- ; Both 
. in the literary discussions of ' the 
time, 'and Jn tin? work -being -pro- 
duced, the. degree. -to yyoich artists 
could deviate from the' ideal* stan- 
dard v of ■ Bolshevik virtue — a 

. standard -ultimately deriving from 
the . . Russian radical tradition — 

. became., narrower and narrower. 
White, a gifted writer., like Leonid 
Leonov, for example,' .could’ still 
-come close to Some v sort; of tragic 
his Mahf .lo the Qcedn 
U935);rTri$; RdWjrfri 1 ; Fpttist (1933):. 
degenerates .* fmo Petriotto-i;- IdtSrh. 
'Ever, mace ZbapnpvV speech ht .die 
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Shakespeare 
and the Revolution 
of the Times 

Perspectives 

and Commentaries 

Harry Levin ~ 1 " 


This book brings together essays 
by one of the major Shakespeare • 
critics of our lime. Eight of llicm 
are long views based on 
SI Hikes pen re's work ns u whole, 
relating them to his time sind out' 
own, to the theatre from the 
Elizabethan playhouse to the 
modern stage, to world literature, 
and to changing patterns and . 
deepening insights of critical 
J interpretation. Tit© others re- 
examine eight individual pfeys, and 
in ah appendix the author refutes 
the theory that Shakespeare's. ’ 
works were written by someone 
else. £8.75 

March 1939: The ' 
British Guarantee 
to Poland 

A Study in the Continuity 
of British Foreign Policy 
lairnon K, iMewman 

Making full use of the new 
documents available, this work 
examines the origin and 
consequences of the British 
gua ran tee to Poland i n March ■ 

1 939. The author analyses the 
Chamberlain Government's efforts 
botli to achieve a settlement on its 
own terras with Germany and to 
counter the extension of German 
power In central and south-eastern 
Europe. £6.50 23 September 

^The Diary of Ralph 
Jo&seiin, 1616-1683 

Ed ited by Alan Macfarlane 

Ralph Josselin was vicar of Earls 
Colne In Essex, His diary is an 
in tlriiote record of his own ministry, 
and illuminates the complex social 
life ojTan English village in the 
seven teen th century. In this 
complete edition, Dr. Maefiufn no 
has included a detailed 
reconstruction of the village and 
biographies of many of its . i 
inhabitants. £20. British Academy . 
23 September 

Arroyosand 
Environmental 
Change in the 
American 
South-West 


and Richard W. Reeves 

UjtagawidevarletJafdBififio'® 
valleys in southern Arizona and : 
coastal California, this book ' 
chronicles the development of . ’ 
mgjor arroyos (aform of deep. ■ ; 
guuey) since the xhtd pjneteenth : 
centCuy, a hdwpWnsthei.r origins, 

; Ipferest 

researchers In the environmental 
solenceB and In terrain management,' 
£8.50 Oxford Research Studies in 
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yic\t IViiu-is* Congress in 19.14 
lvriere the docirine of Socialist 
(IcflliMii was initially promulgated, 
itiiSNiiin liierafiirc has been under 
liilhr party control and obliged to 
J '‘ L ‘ cl official specifications. In u . 


novel". In C oncer H’nrd, perhaps 
Solzhenitsyn's most xat is factory long 
novel, it is the problem of evil that 
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is uppermost— the evil of illness 
and death which no social system 


To the Editor 


‘The Prophet 
Motive’ 
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J ' ,B « •'fficial specifications. In n enn mitigate, ami tin? eratiilious evil 1 m I I I I ft . 9 1 ,j 

JJ4G ‘.{leech reasserting tills doc- contained In men tneniselves ns —®- ^ wAX^r B - — J * 

iiiiiu, and nmfcniff it even more exemplified by the senseless blind- m .. . 

stnirgL-iir, iJiu sumo Zhdanov men- ing nf u monkev in a van. Only 1 ** l ‘ " ^ " * * *■' •mww . r»i«nrwi i rr i UrlTTHr i^vtrtr,^jM>jAMaa Bga 
lioi't-d, I, el in shy. Cherny she vs kv and "morality ” in ihc old sen-.e can 

L*!.! 1 ., i’- u . nineteen times, Lunin cope i-.ith such forces ; and So Izlien- ( Tho PrAnltof The originals of hfc nr, 

IKxnSt itaU 1 " 1 " “* •*"»*— and Jtsyn’.s hook Is a passionate usser- • * i TOpliet rions arc t , lL . British Libra 

ix not at all. u„n of rhr necessity to establish or MrtHvP ’ photocopies are In iny offi, 

c , . , . . recsiahli.*.|i) a mnial fnuinlminn far lYltlUYt collations conicd in 1*0X7 n 

Siahiis death in 19 S.1 uia uguriitwl society that would break wirh the c . ...... , facsimiles hi luxo wlrlinr,- 

l.JT P f- ,a , 0li , 1,1 Russian history, pscudn- scientific clod lines which ^'>~^lnle one can only -regard supplements Mennierf 
A 0 ,? 1 lUtht loosening of tile iron permit re, I and justified the mnns- ' 1 ‘ ,“^’ e a review (Aiigust 6j wlmso graphy^rom Feismso^Riime 
Bnii of the police state a 1 lowed once trous perversities of Stalinism. hivadrli manages tn link Jimmy figurniivtlv IlwS, Ir 1 

again for the appearance of a genu- Carter Leonard Schapir,. und wSmant i.i"^ 

life literature— even if maJnfy in In conclusion. Professor Mutliew- Alexander Soblienitsvii with my [els uni , k 

«i»iii!df,i or smuggled abroad- »» comments mi the sense nf “ nld- n 'V el ih < Gates nf Hdl, muv r with ,„e his {n?SlSTm. “r* * 

among the imerstfces. Professor fasliionedness ” that many Western off* one small demurrer to Ms house atari th? ' 5I,"™" 1 - l> ' 

Mathewsnn i devotes his final sec- waders feel as they mm the pages MHIer s _ comments? My hero. tion nf H.n c-r/- ‘ vi Cils ' l,fi 

lion to this "Dissident Vision” of dissident Soviet writers. Wn« Sokolov, is not as she Sl .sn M , s I 1 ™ "L™® A Tt vision , s 


Tlie originals of Jiis nccuniulii- t ¥ ri 

rions arc lit the British Library, and * LI IV<i«JPC 5 
photocopies are In iny office, tho -' 33ca 

collations copied in 1957 and ihu Sir.- linns Waller Gnhb* u 
facsimiles In 1959, with occasional h'lier nf August 1.1 hvnnthA,;; ^ 
supplements. I learned nty hihlio- “working manuscript ” P nF 
f/rj 1 l ? 111 since he was Uljjssrs (now unforninntol,/^?! 

figuraiively a ways nt my ellunv, which uppeurs m him in la> AJ° S 
pouifnig out borders, blanks, can' in u.nin.,,.1 Kir SiL • rASSH 
cels and other mutters, ami .sharing manuscript and the survivina 
with me his knowledge of printing’ scripts. Noiliing dial we kno^a^ 
iunise siockL Ihe increasing nnil>i- ilir rirciiiiiMauces of its comnosS 
“■“{ }^STC revision is due in however, suppnr.r s« c h7S 
r of fac “ rs . improved lech- The destruction, for examo]* £ 
nn t,,0 . , U‘ b‘ lt it is duo i lie Imshuml of one of his tvoisuS 

^ he considered and extou* a iranscripi hv Miss Beadf fran 
ihp S' 1 ? 11 " °.f . Fo| fi usnn ‘ l,a » ' , he Ro.sei.lmch manuscrim oM 
e J ,rIh ? ,,ce ‘ dj r'yS and ciuliu- sect ion of ‘’Circe”. left lo'vce n! 
sn nm(l^r Ck: ' rll J , ' vlnl;! !, 11 ,,, ' Rogers alternative hut to cable Vjoha 

were very dffferenf 0 ’ hor t he,r iJ 0,Cs P ul,,n 10 se,,d back Co Weapon d- 

' t " , y nitrcient, but I could not mg pages of the inanuscrinL Tli» 


lioii to this "Dissident Vision” 
filing most attention to Pasternak 


fy in In conclusion. Professor Mutliew- Alexander SoMienitsyn with my !"|[ „ J otlier muSs f l . nn * 
iad — son comments on the sense of “ old- n ?'’ el Ihc Gates nf Hell, mav r wiili mn hls L-n V^i .Hn.’. P 

essor fasliionedness ” that many Western ° f f. L ; r , one demurrer tu ‘Ms hutiw itack rh? 1,11,1 1,1 J*?’ 

sec- waders feel as they turn the pages Miller's, comments? My hero, do no film <:Tr^Jj,?,V S ■ M M . n ' 

;ion ”, °f dissident Soviet writers. Most Sokolov, is not as she suggests a a ^lumheV ^nf ‘ S !l u0 1° 

ernak cominentotors attrlhtite this com- “f™ horn again” Solzhenitsyn iioo^ an inU tS W ‘S 1 ' 1 ’ 
Ecrive ,n ?.“ reaction to a lack of technical fajthough that might he quite some- ‘ luo 

i elve refinement in the Soviet dissidents. th . ,n _gi : True, the broad framework LiT.« n,,d cx t c »‘ . 


fmr .IT emnoiis J ilr nes, riousr and ***«• cKinruuiuisyii .s oin- 

J it? m .1,1 J 5l,asIve , in . . JIS f‘‘lc- J°- VC0 ‘ Professor Muthewson, how- * ra P ,| y w°“ ld ,,ot suggest that this 
, and historical g vei \ suggest that it is caused bv 13 P°“ ed Jva " Denisovich, shall we 
tmderan tI'! t/lfl cl,ara cteis Kussihii cultural isolation "in sa y- Nor would any reader, I think, 
SXT r ^. mov ^ of the Sta,ins Pourtli Rome”, and says: W ast thdt SokolDV ’ s final reiiun- 
r r °.i Viivago’s acceptance tu— > tiation of Lenin came simnlv or in 

^uisbevik Revolution as a * or 2 B , re ^shting an a flash of consciousness. As Gates 

uin and Purifying force to a fMiS° 1 l I St , c bl »tle from the nine- describes, it was a long, difficult 
PdeSMH« nr0, !f S u of Tow a total sf,fn nf , agHl,,st thfi exten- strugglD to come to this conviction 

Serts ihn ^ ® socIa f cause ?f e ?LriLn!£ St * C SysCems t0 ar e fl s _ HARRISON E. SALISBURY?" 

j uldmato springs of o5-„ e3 & arienc ? not susceptible to The New York Times Times 
i iy * ° ziilvaBn-e 6 rr° y 1 ‘ ma,,,s human- !f'® eduction, against the Square, New York, NY 1M3? 
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..r^M tiBnri'S: irs s Haroldo Contl 

Stl ■«**: KSfci? will., these JZr&TtL ft? 


• , . — mill L'All. a tl* 

sivc oliservation.s of Ferguson ihun 


wcansing and purifying force to a 
E'S awareness of ho w a total 
identification with a iwclal cause 
perverts the ultimata spring, «F 

Sly *" zJi™i2 e rf° yS i • ma,, ’ s k “ n,an - 
iiy. ziuvagos life is a desperate 

struggle to escapo the fanaticism of 

ideology, and to preserve a realm 

iff,’®, ‘^.ir a- £i 


-Haroldo Conti 


The Houghton Library, Harvard 
setts?02L&. Canibndge - ^assachu- 

Celine 

Sir.— -The confrontation between 

cS1nm,n nd piU triCk McC ^ rth y Bt the 
CoUoquo Cdline , n Paris (Com- 


. — J 1-u juyiB no 

ul Lor mm ve hilt to cable to John 
pimin to send back the Correspond- 
*ng pages of the manuscript. The 
anxiety engendered by this episode 
leaves no doubt that Joyce bid 
nothing at hand with which to re- 
construct this missing portion of 
the text. .j 

I do not scorn the memory of 
Sylvia Beach. She was ertr kbd 
and helpful to me. She i*, 
ever, an unreliable witness, os uta 
■she relates in tlto text from wild 
Mr Gablor quotes, that the aw- 
script of Ulysses was writs, tn 


i “ « u uuiiie witn these « ° are l umoun 

?V'V BbU enen,| es of Iiuiiian L , t ,e ***** r L lat he ls stil1 alive 
wholeness. fln but having lost both his hands under 

These remarks , * , a° rtu T re ^ tllB Escuela de MecSnica 

enrhaKU S ? em t° mc «ntm- de . Ia Armada in Buenos Aires. 


veiuie m j'aris (Coni- s cnpc oi uiysses was wrata tn 

Sir, — Although there are rumoun Al, 8ust 6) does not, it blun f black pencil PoBMiin 

the effect that he is still alive ?f5 ma t0 r me - authorize him to alter pens he didn’t understand ot iIL 
It having lost both his "hand, under ?!?« -n- nlngot nqr ,.m.rk.. i n the ™ey bewildered him.- Vail; 
rture at the Escuela da MprAnt-I ?^f? mary . whicb no gives of niv e ! 1 . lIie ninnuscript. as well as nearer 


of « an oae ? nd sucb a paean scorcclv l No, \ whicb & novellat Haroldo Cond can’t write » t i n„ . v : ys “, WBS a ., fo ™ oi 

r>riunli br f« 0n 10 tbe simple joys of situmirui If r w ,lted by tbe P^sent an y more. Your reviewer Rohorr r<Hnf* 0l fc®j Snl * ^ recalled that 

mm ns® mm mm 

=-eJiSStf«S Revising the ‘ STC ’ 

sSSbe" ‘ > 'r' ,0 ° s ° ^ s 

■ I ® n syrnbqusm, who can brinu which lmma« • ? form in revision (August 271 it iq « f n «i. , ? joyous Hiid gay work 11 hut 

SS«*s^,fi±5K*sas!. sa w^r3 


agnize hardly “H corrections on proof, as well u 
said at die mo , st of his surviving letters, us 
taken down wr * HeH •» pen and ink. - 
C61ine*s nntl- . CLIVE E. DRIVES. 

r . I sold that , The Plijlip H. and A.S.W, Re«h- 
as a form of oach Foundation. 2010 De Uocty 
recalled that Place, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Information 

please 


Ratnn Devi (pseudonym} pioneer 
English performer of Indian 
songs and joint author of Thirty 
Songs from the Punjab and Kash- 
mir : any information about her 
i including her real name. 

! James S. Crouch. 

| 96 Barkly Street, Brunswick East, 

] Victoria, Australia 3057, 

Female Religions Fanatics : any 

navels or poems on this subject 
other than those of Meredith, 
Laurence Housinan and Ray 
[ Strachcy. 

Jane Mhl'cus. 

' Department of English, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Stony 
Brook, Long Island, New York 
; 11790, USA. 

Walter Greenwood; any books by 
him or articles and information 
ubont him. 

David Ewart. 

Sr David’s University College, 
Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 

William Hogarth's n Marriage t) la 
Mode": whereabouts of the 

original set of six .paintings. 

Robert L. S. Cowley. 

‘ 25 Wharton Avenue, Damson 

► Wood, Solihull 1)92 9LZ. 

Wenceslaus Hollar : wlierea bouts of. 
any drawings or engravings. 

M. J. Matthews. 

37 St John Avenue, Fleetwood, 
Lancashire. 

Incorporated Institute of British 
Poetry : any information about 
this organization. 

Stephen Lawrence. 

1 Clifton Close, Camp Road, 
Clifton, Bristol BS8 3LW. 

David Jones (1895-1974): where- 


Forgotten? 

Sir, — If Frank Taylor (Letters, 
September 10) will open his Triu> 
tetras (1645) he will find that Sir 
Thomas Urquluirt carefully .devuw 
the liamas reproduced in Atasiair 
Fowler’s poem “Forgotten” to b* 
unforgettable. Tho pobfn exploits 
the irony thdt these words, striking, 


abouts of any of Ills letters. 

- Tony Stoneburner. 

Department of English, Denison 
University Granville, Ohio 
1 43023, USA. 


Charles A. Kincaid and Dennis Kin- 
cold. Civil Servants In India : 
any recollections of them, and 
letters to or from them or any 
photographs of them. 

. Arnnn Tikekar. 

39B Vmayak Cooperative Society, 
Gaml liiii gar, Bcndra East. Bom- 
bay 400 051. India. 

Oliver Law, black commander of ilia 
Abraham Lincoln Battalion in the 
Battle of Bi'unete : any recollec- 
tions, anecdotes, or papers relat- 
ing to his experience, for a bio- 
graphy. 

J. D. Garvick. 

Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dnme, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 46556, USA. 

Lions Comiques: any information, 
especially about the off-stage life 
nf George Lcybnurne, G. H. Mac- 
dermott, the Great Vance und Lhe 
others of this -group who wrote 
and sang the songs. 

Peter Honri. 

32 Complins, Holy bourne, Alton, 
Hants. r ' 

Joseph, Lord Lister : whereabouts of 
any letters or diaries of his 
patients, friends or family, 
especially Isabella Sophie Pirn or 
June Harrison, or James Syme. 

R. B. Fisher. 

26 St Paul’s Road, Loudon Nl. 

Edward Lovett : whereabouts nf any 
biographicR'l information. “ I 

„ James Sage. I 

West Mill, Dean Village, Edlu- , 
burgh, Scotland. I 

| 

'* The Rossentlalc Hills ”, poem by 
Reverend William Hume Elliott, 
minister of St Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Rainsbottom from 
1874-1907 : any information about 
the whereabouts of a copy of the 
poem. 

' - „ K. F. Bowden. 

Public Library, St James Square, 
B&cup. 

Skelton : any information about pro- 
ductions of his piny Magnificence. 

Paula Neuss. 

Department of English, Birkbeck 
College, Maiet Street, London 

Wv«li 


La Feuille Blanche : a Valery rarity 


I should like to share witli oilier 
udiniicjis of Paul Valery un octavo 
(if 1 may cull it that) in prose which 
lie wrote in 1944 und which has so 
far not been published in stan- 
dard editions of his works. 
1 owe my first hint of its existence 
to my friend Luetitin Carlo, presi- 
dent of the Centro Caprensc di Vita 
e di Studl Ignazio Carlo, on Capri. 
Tho Centro, housed In the four- 
teenth-century Palazzo Cerio adjoin- 
ing Capri’s piazza, was founded In 
1949 by Donna Laetitia’s father, tlie 
late architect and writer Edwin 
Cerio, in memory of his own father, 
Don Igiui/io, physician and natural- 
ist. In addition to mni inclining a 
library and collection uf Cnpriana 
and holding art exhibitions, it spon- 
sors an annunl scries of concerts and 
an occasional lecture. 

In September 1964, two lectures 
by Swiss amateurs of art were given 
at tlie Centro. One, on seventeenth- 
century Chinese prints, by Pierre 
Jaq ul Hard, of NeucMrel. former 
Swiss cultural attach# in Buenos 
Aires, Purls and Teheran and author 
of books on Chinese painting and 
jade ; the other, oil modern Chinese 
prints, by Erwin Burckhardt, a con- 
nection of the Burckhardt family of 
Basle, best known amoiig whom was 
the nineteenth-century Jacob Burck- 
liardt, author oF The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy. During tile 
course .of his lecture Professor 
Burckhardt recited a few lines in 
French on the subject of white 
paper — La fetdlle blanche — attribut- 
ing them to Paul Val#ry. He did not 
say where the lines were to be 
found ; and when, following the lec- 
ture, he repeated them at Laetitla 
Cerio’s request so that they might 
be typewritten, he asked that the 
typed sheet take the- following 


By Francis 
Steegni idler 


so-called ,f met a- pa c-try ” of twenti- 
eth-century France: poetry whose 
very theme is the act of writing 
poetry — as practised by writers ns 
disparate as ValAry and Claudel, 
Apollinaire, Desnos, Puuge and 

Bonnefny. 

Eventually 1 wrme io Prnfussor 
Burckhardt in Zurich, asking him 
for information nhuut the lines, 
but my letter was returned marked 
,f Unbekannt ” j whereupon, at 
Laetitoa Cqrio’s suggestion, I wrote 
similarly to M JaquiJlard. 

M Jaquillard’s reply was that of 
an aesthete whose admiration of 
Val#ry had caused him to turn to. 
literary detection. In addition to 
his other interests he was an 
amateur of papier d la forme — fine 
hand-made rag paper: indeed his 
letter to me was written on a sheet 
of superb quality, bearing the 
watermark of the Aiiiutruda paper- 
mill in Amalfi, founded in the early 
seventeenth century and still 
making paper by hand today. 
Recalling the pleasure taken by 
m&ndarin dilettantes in die con- 
templation, under special light, 
of the barely visible watermarks 
of flowers and other objects 
impressed into their fine white 
sheets by the pa per makers of China, 
it occurred to him that Valery’s 
celebration of la feuille blanche 
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pronounceable, yet in no longuue, 
were created as mnemonic* ‘ ot 
irigiiiKmictrien! formulas — tonem- 

onics no one remembers. ' 

EDWIN MORGAN. 

19 Whitlingeliiinic Court, Glasgow 
G12 0BG. 


Academic 

Ambiguities 

Sir, — It is all very difficult, a* 
nurke Trend soys In his reWV 
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has never wholly lost sight of 
fact that its ultimate purpose J* 
the production of . * . relwWf; 

social type 1 But is not the «(“* 
plaint, precisely, that this is wn« 
we have- had — people who fliteoj" 
so exactly that tio radical q u es 1 1 Dn. 
was ever formulated Has, 
Whitehall itself been 
ally educated men ^ 
from Oxford, paid' to g* B, «"? 
any nonsense that is current, ana 
Seeing no reason on earth why mey 
should not sfeSOM- ' 

Mo or Held Cottage, The Hill, 
Langport, Somerset. 
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EN VERITE. TOUTB FEUILLE BLANCHE 
NOUS DECLARE PAR LB VIDE 
QITIL N'EST RIEN DE SI BEAU 
QUB CE QUI N'EXLSTE PAS. 

SUR LE MIROER MAGIQUB DE SA 
. BLANCHE ETENDUE, 

L'AMB VO IT DEVANT El. LB LE LIEU 
DES MIRACLES 

QUE L'ON FERA1T NAITRE AVEC DES 
S1QNES DT DES LIQNES. 
CETTE PRESENCE D’AtlSENCE 

SI.IR EXCITE 

liT PARALYSE. A LA FOIS L'ACTB SANS 
; RETOUR DB LA FLUME. 

JL Y A DANS TOUTS DBAUTJJ UND 
INTERDICTION DB TOUCHER. 

IL EN EMANE JB NO SALS QUO! DB 

SACKS 

QUI SUSPEND LE GESTE, BT FAIT 
. L'HOMMB 

SUR LE POINT D'AGIK SR CflAlNURB 
SOI MEMB. 
PAUL yALERY 

Ce texte lie peut fitre citS ni uti'Isfi 
sans rautorlsRtlon, que pout donner 
M. Erwin Burckhardt, Esslingen, 
Zurich, Suisse. 

It was a copy of that typewritten 

r e that I saw, ten yews after 
was made. The lines were 
unfamiliar to mo ; nor could 
readers of Val6ry among friends 
and acquaintances remember having 
seen them, The theme of la- 
blancheur — a recurring one in the 
work of Valdry, and part of his 
inheritance from. Mallannd ~ la 
a paradoxical . acknowledgment, 
through “purism”, of imperfect!- 
WHty. Moreover, as Leroy Breunig 
has pointed out, the sheet of blank 
paper is a perfect image for the 


might have been inspired not only 
by Mallarm^en "purism” but by an 
actual vi curing of particularly 


beautiful blank paper. He there- 
upon wrote, in 1965, to the French 
Association des Amis du Papier, 
des Arts ct des Industries 
Graphiques, asking whether to their 


knowledge there was record of 
Valery’s interest in tbeir craft. 

The response from the association, 
which maintains a Music Hi sum que 
du Papier in an old papcrniiU near 
Ambert in the Puy- de-phnie, was 
nothing less than an article entitled 
” Le Papier, Support de la Pensde a 
Paul Vaidry et La Feuille Blanche ”, 


printed In a special number of the 
association’s publication, itself 
entitled La Feuiite Blanche, in 1948. 
celebrating the 150th anniversary of 
the invention of the first paper- 
making machine by Nicolas Robert 
In Paris. The author of the article. 
Marcel Deleon, “Ddl£gu£ G6n£r«l 
du Syndicat General des Fabricants 
de Papier, Cartons at Celluloses de 
Franca ”, described several conversa- 
tions he had had with Vsl6ry on the 
subject of fine paper, the last of 
them in 1944, the final year of 
VaI6ry*s life. On that occasion, said 
M Deltan, “ Paul Valfiry askod many 
questions about our marvellous 
craft* and grew enthusiastic over the 
hand-made sheets I had brought- to 
show him And he agreed to write 
some Hneg for the association’s mag- 
'azine, 

M Deldon received die lines, writ- 
ten an one of the sheets he had pro- 
vided, shortly before Vaidry’s death 


in 1945. Because of condiiiam dur- 
ing nnd folio wing the German occu- 
pation, La Feuille Blanche had io 
suspend publication ; mid it was 
not until the special number nf 1948 
that the lines were primed, in facsi- 
mile, along with M Deleon’s article. 

_ As Paul Valdry wrote it, "La 
Feuille Blanche” reads as follows : 

LA FEUILLE BLANCHE* 

La blancheur agit sur ics 
mouchcs, ics appellc, les aft ole, 
et si lours menucs puttes tra- 
talent , . . 

Elle exerce de livdme ces milliers 
do pciits esprits dent la turhulcuce, 
les hymens, les combats cnninoseut 
co qu’ou nomme 1’ESPRIT. 

Le pur absolu les irrite ; et quaiul 

-.apercoiveut de nos yeux une 
feuiue eclatame ot vierge, ils.ne 
neuvent se tenir de vouloir-occuner 
de leurs combinaisons, de leurs 
jeux et de leurs no ces, cette plage 
Intacta, offerte aiix acconiplisse- 
ments dont ils se flatten t dans un 
inonde qiii dure. 

Ils croient qu’ils y fcroni tner- 
veille; mats il est sdr qu'ils la 
soullleront. 

£u vdritd, toute feuille blanche 
nous declare pur le vide qu'il 
n’est ricn de si beau que ce qui 
n'exisle nos. Stur le miioir magi que 
de sa blanche dteadue, I'itne volt 
devout elle le lieu des miracles 
que l’on ferait naltro avec des si goes 
et des lignes. 

Cetto presence d’absoncc surexcitc 
et paralyse k la fois l’acte sans 
retour de la plume. 

11 y a dans toute boHtitd line 
Interdiction de toucher. 11 en 
dmane je ne sals quo! de saerd, qui 
suspend le geste. et fait 1’hoinme 
sur le point d’agtr se craludre sol- 
mdme. 

Mnis enfin, la mein se ddcide ; et, 
conune le joueur risque une carte 
sur le tapis ou un pion sur 
l’dchiquler, on porte ft fa puretft 
donnftc et ft 1'intftgritft du possible, 
'le coup— le mot, le trait — qui vq 
romp re le charme. 

Paul Valfiry 

* Copyright by La Socldte des Bib» 
liophlles Fran^ ais and by Mmc A, 
Rouart-Valftry. Reprinted here with 
their kind permission, 

M. Jaoulllard sent me a . photo* 
copy of M Del Son's article and of 
the Valdry autograph, together widi 
oh article which lia hiinsolf wrote on 
the subject for the suppldment Ub 
tdrairo of the Journal de Gen&ve, 
March 27-28, 1965, In which ValdtVs 
lines were given In full. Ag 1 dis- 
covered on ^plication to die Blbllo- 
thftque Rationale, “ La Feuille 
Blancho u had, in fact, previously 
been reprinted : in a 119-page 
volume entitled Prop os sitr les 
livres, published in 1956 by the 
Soclfitft des Bibliophiles Frangais, 
But aa only eighw copies of Hint 
bonk were printed, the octavo had 
remained largely unknown, {Its 
inclusion In a copyrighted volume 
must have escaped the attention of 
Professor Burckhardt, when ho 
asked that his normissfon be sought 
before part of it, rearranged as 
verse, could be quoted or "used”) 

I think meny readers will agree that 
it does honour even to the most 
finely watermarked- feuille blanche «. 
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THE BIBLICAL 
INSTITUTE PRESS- 


ROME 


□ PERIODICALS 

■ B1BUCA- A quarterly devoted to the scientific study 
of Sacred Scripture. Articles are written in the prin- 
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■ EL ENCHUS SJBUOGRAPHfCUS BIB LI C US— The 
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purpose the publication of scientific study on papy- 
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□ RECENIPUBLICATIONS 

* j,-q ROLL S. I. f A Late Egyptian Grammar 
(StPsm,n.4) (1975), XLIV. 592p. 

• ■ FISHER L. R., Ras Shamra Parallels: Texts from 

Ugarit and the Hebrew Bible. Vol. II (AnOr.n.50) 
(1075) XIII, 608p. • * ’ 


• • MARZAL A.» Gleanings from the Wisdom of Mari 
: .(StP,n. 11 ) (1970); VIM Q5p. 

' • MEIER, J. P,, Law and'Hlstory In MdtthewV Gospel 
(AnBf,n.71) (1076) Xf, 206p. 

• SOARES PRABHU G. M., The Formula Quotations 
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What the pubhc wanted 


1 GENEVIEVE BOLLEME : 

'La Bible blcnc 

Ail tho logic d'uno liltdruturc "popu- 
laire” 

490pp. Paris; Flammarlon. _G8fr. 

“Popular literature ** is tile litero- 
two that is not popular with re* 
viewers, It is the literature which 
has a mass sale, and which con* 
tinues to be reprimed for decades 
and even centuries, regardless of 
changing tastes among the highly 
educated, classes. It seeks not 
immortality, but rather extreme 
longevity. It appeals not to jaded 
palates and refined sensibilities, but 
to the practical, unchanging, ritualis- 
tic aspects of human nature. It is 
condemned us trash, but is valued 
all the same, and it is not cowed 
by this condemnation because it Is 
totally unpretentious. Its subject- 
matter la deliberately banal. Simple 
biographies of Jesus and the saints, 
almanacs stuffed with superstition, 
old wives’ remedies and jokes, tradi- 
tional stories. which everyone -knows 
but never tires of hearing again, 

g uides on how to succeed in life and 
ow to behave oneself politely — 
these are typical examples of popu- 
lar literature. 

One of the most successful best- 
sellers of all time, all over Europe, 
was De civilitata morum puerilium 
(Antwerp 1526), Originally written 
by Erasmus, It was plagiarized, 
adapted and altered almost out or 
recognition, made Into a school 
textbook, as a sort of supplement to 
the catechism, and endlessly re- 
printed, usually anonymously, right 
up until the end of the nineteenth 
century. This, however, is not what 
Erasmus is remembered for by 
scholars ; those who read (t for the 
most part never knew he was its 
original author, and his nsme would 
nave meant nothing ra them if they 
had. 

Popular literature is unconnected 
with literary fame. It Is produced 
by publishers more than by authors, 
whose names, at least before the prei 
wht century, .seldom appeared oil 
ifs title-pages. Totally different 
criteria are required for judging it, 
or rather for understanding hnw it 
was judged by those who bought it. 
.Scholars nave only recently begun 
to study whnt is emerging as a vast 
and important subject. The full 
significance of tnoir investigations 
J5 t ®bly gradually being appreciated, 
uhere is barely any genornl frame- 
work available to guide those who 
with to undertake research. So for, 
attention has been largely focused 
on the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, for that is the 
period In which bibliographical stu- 
dies are most advanced. The study 


dies are most advanced. The study 
or popular literature has been con- 
ducted, primarily by people inter- 
^? d . J n b Q o^» u as such- ThO first 
task has Inevitably been one of dis- 
covering what books- have bBen pub- 
ashed, and establishing catalogues. 
This necessary activity Mb, however, 
been conducted independently of 
.another subject, the history of the 
"fiwspaper press, whose relationship 
wth it pas been Ignored because- of 
the inevitable- tendehey ; of re- 


By Theodore Zeldin 

needs to bo scon ns composed of 
two branches, before niui after muss 
literacy, with the duily news impet- 
us the dividing line. Newspapers 
in many ways continued nml devel- 
oped what popular literature had 
started. No theories about how tha 
press is supposed to hnvo corrupted 
or dciivoralizcd the public cuu be 
entertained until they tnko into 
account what other publishers did 
for tiie masses before cheap news- 
papers arrived. 

A new book by Gcncvi&vo Boliime 
(already known for her previous 
publications oh this subject, as well 
as for her editions of Flaubert) 
helps to thrgw new light on tho 
phenomenon as it appeared in 
France. There, its rise can be 
traced to the increase In the number 
of petl lavs who distributed popular 
books. As early as 1611 there were 
forty-six authorized book pedinrs; 
by 1740 there were 520, ana In 1848 
there wore 3,500. By then at least 
300 publishing firms were involved 
in producing books for them. Al- 
together under Napoleon 111 nearly 
40 million books were- sold by ped- 
lars each year. Governments did 
their best to control and censor tbis 
flow: In. 1852 a commission was 
established to report, and it recom- 
mended that the bulk of the books 
should be prohibited as immoral. 
Only in 1880 was full freedom to 
publish and sell what one pleased 
allowed. By then, however, the 
form of peddled literature had vir- 
tually vanished. This did not mean 
that liberty killed it, but rnthor that 
the newspaper press offered an 
alternative. 

Genovibve Boll&me has brought 
out an anthology of the most famous 
series which flourished between tha 
seventeenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, the Biblioth&que Bleuc, so 
called because it was bound in tho 
blue paper once used to wrap sugar- 
loaves in, and which one can still 
flud, for protecting school textbooks, 
in tiie few old-fashioned French 
stationers who have not gone over 
to plastic. These books wore be- 
tween 12 by 7 cm and 22 by 15 cm 
in size, aud had between eight and 
forty-eight pages oacli. The pedlars 
bought them from tho publishers ut 
a price which meant tlioy got more 
than 200 copies for a labourer’s dally 
wago. Tliay sold tliam cheaply, ami 
they found a ready markut, liccausi! 
these books had no objoct other than 
pleasing their buyers. 

From the literary point of view, 
their mast interesting characteristic 
was thole atoadfast rejection of 
originality. Their aim was not to 
dazzlo or impress, nor to win fame 
. for their authors, who indeed were 
often nm even mentioned. Plagiar- 
ism formed tho basis of tiioir 
approach : their skill lay in adapt- 
ing published texts to the needs of 
the masses. They had a predilection 
for turning all information into 
“QBcdote, Whether they were dealing 

The titles of the books often con- 
tained the words Manual. Cwechism, 
Prayers, Rules, Secrets. Anthologies, 
Treasuries, Guides. Tkey aimed to 
amuse, instruct and titillate on 
almost all the subjects that popular 
' newspapers and magazines came to 
concern themselves, with: hints, 
about health, travel, etiquette, nre- 


Rrtmcs j plomyof religion ; but abm 
ull else, stories. 

It is tempting to see ia Him 
books u reflection of the “DnSS 
muul , of genuine working-^.. 


culture. There Is soma bashfe 
this, in the sci iso that respond 
ness to muss taste wns one St S3 * 
guidol inus. The majority of i 
publications rejected or jL$ . 

liew <i f Paris- Tlwliiblk. ! 
thoquo 11 lone contained few booh 
nbouL sc once, but many more™ 
tho occult. I ho novols in it mt ' 
untainted by romanticism; they told ! 
lovu atones as lessons in the art * 
of conquering women; they .nor. i 
trayetl marriage as destruedve d 1 
passion and women as Inconstut 1 
ond naughty. .The most sucwssfal i 
stones wore misadventures dealcnd ‘ 
to evoke laughter, full of slang and |. 
swear-words, puns mid burlesque, • 
They snowed mi unflagging in lerat 
m .crime, outlaws, and drink 
There was no social criticism - the 
political and religious confHcjj of 
the period were ignored. The 
mosses were usually shon u 
contemptible, while the nobles mn 
praised. It is true that there mt 
a certain amount of anrl clericalism, 
and doath, which was often die- s 
cussed, was held up not Osir u. 
terrifying but as proof eta tfctt 
all men were ultimately mi. 
However, liistory was abmit ms» 
and aristocrats, wlrh nothing ebon 
the sufferings of the poor, axeenh 
taxation, or tha ambitions of th 
bourgcoislo. Even the songs ww 
often about saints. 

The impression this sorles give] 
is not so much of resistance by 
popular culture to Parisian culture, 
nor proof oF a vital and indepen- 
dent peasant civilization, but, more 
simply, of the extreme slomneu 
with which Ideas penetrated bomi 
the charmed literary circles. Tot 
Bibiiotll&que Bicite was full of 
superstition, but even more full of 
out-of-date information. Books, it ' 
usually Kiiicl, woro at the origin 
revolutions. These hooks show me 
opposite, that books could be 
repetitive and could slow down 
chougo. They were, after alii writ 
ten, or compiled, by hacks. 

Whut is most interesting about 
. them is their time uml stylo. They 
aru a powerful’ mixture of cynicism 
and credulity, of the capacity to 
make fun of everything and n con- 
stant search for solf-miprovdraont, 
of fear but tilto of insouciance and 

resignation. Their authors .could 
take official culture with a pta® 
of suit, and no doubt those vino 
bought them did not beJiavo 
they i-ond. One cannot jump' MJJ 
quickly from texts of this Jduo ‘® 
generalizations about popular men- 
tality, any more than one can say 
that today’s newspaper press,.;* 
always an accurate mirror of puotw 
taste and curiosity. 

This is an anthology : to, dlp,l nt f •' 
as one would Into old’. niaganBM- 
It is an excellent source [ for w® 
study of banality and prejudice, .oi - 
the traditions which defy. 
of unmcmorable conversations. -J"" 
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The graceful claw 


By Roy Pascal 


BERTOLT DRECHT : 

Poems 1913-1956 

Edited by John Willett and Ralph 
Manhelm 


627pp. Methuen. £15 (paperback, they were a provocative challenge 
3 volumes, £1.95 each). t 0 the exulted self-expression and 


competitive, acquisitive society and of what he hail been taught belongs 
revelling in his irreverence for to his conversion to Marxism, 
traditional values. Brecht was that in tho desperate years of 
accustomed to sing his poems to economic crisis, civil. conflict, and 
the guitar, after tho fashion of Hitlerism rescued him, unlike Gatt- 
Wedekiud, and as cabaret ■'"songs fried Bean, from isolation and uilil- 


to the exulted seit-expressioti ana Brecht's second volume of verse, 
moiiumeiirality pf _ Rilke, George Songs, Poems, Choruses . with set- 


The wicked fear thy claw. 

The good delight in thy graceful- 
ness. 

Such things 
J would like to- hear 


and the Expressionists. 

Singing made the poems an 
entertainment, a social act, and the 
explicitness of theme and simplic- 
ity of syntax similarly ack now- 


lings by Hanns Eisier (1934), cor- 
responds to the “ didactic pinys ” 
like He Who Said Yas nr 7 he 
Exception amt tiie Rule. Brecht 
had found a fadili and b new 


lodged an audience. He already audience, the revolutionary coin- 


licanon of the complete Gedicftte tentlous solipsism of modern poet- ’ executants, from whom he was glad 
began in tiie 1960s and the Gesam- ry that made Brecht so apprecia- > to learn. HLs conversion was whole- 


incite Werke appeared in 1967, the tive of Kipling’s Barrack Room hearted, and the poems of this col 
word has been passing round that Ballads. lection are all ^political, song! 

Brecht was a finer lyric poet than The p0l?m , often Jwve - a ru |, a| . el against political deception and tin 


lection are oil ^political, songs 

_ „ . nrim i.ivn a against poiiticui deception and the 

dramatist. Jn liis lifotinie Brecht flDV0U] . p TIiei . e are purilf | ics uf t[ia threat of war, ridiculing Hitler the 
published only three small collet- se(ltimenlul i, n ij u d, the - Mori tat ", housc-pauucr ", exhorting to 
nous of verse and 1 1 few othet abouE criininalst and piosticuccs. in working-class solidarity, praising 
poems in his periodical Vmsuelu. lvhlch tho mornl Js osiematiouslv 'he communist hero Dfinitroff and 
Now. largely tlirougli ibc jauo rs jnverted parot i ies t00 • of lhe early Soviet industrial schieve- 
of the late E^sahctli Psalms or devotional hymns in mci1ts - 

wc know about 1 ,000 poc nis.. Auou t w j,j c |j attitude of faith and con- Most were written to be easily 
half of these have hem* fidonco is ridiculed — the whole singable, often in popular bailad- 

for this English volume is a not over-subtle iini- forms, and a nuniher, notably the 

tors have done an .wceuem jou. tat i on 0 f a book of private devo- ** Illtler-ChorlUo ”, are parodies of 
the selection Is generous, me notes t j ons- There is also a romantic well-known hymns.. Brecht con- 
arc scrupulously scholaily and^with s^-en^ >vitlj images of violence, tiuued to write verse of these typos 
other editorial mfl ^® ri . al , corruption, death by drowning, throughout his exile, a number 

ju.lpfuj information that oft® 11 goes | 10ro { c pirates ; the irrational being transmitted over tho Freo 
beyond that provided iu tne co- i mn g C .structure of these poems is German Radio. Some won inter- 
lccted works. (The paperback edi- related to that of Rimbauu and the national fame, like the United 
lion lacks the notes nnu critical svinbolists. and thov are nerhana Front snow “Slnra Man k Hnlu 


cnticni symbolists, ond they are perhaps Front song “Since Man is Only 
anparatus.) the finest in tha bonk, for instance Human”, poorly translated, since 

To believe that the quality nf a “Ballad on many ships”. There is the translator clearly cannot* imag. 
lyric poet can be conveyed through a theme recurring throughout that ine the force of the Etslcr setting 
translation may seem presump- we know from Mahaeoimy and The sung at a moss meeting. . 
tunus, but I believe the enterprise Threepenny Opora, the incoherence Thera k a irenernim 
is greatly successful. The work of and meaninglessness tU life: fromthls directlvnSitical vermin 


There is a generous selection 


is greatly successriu. tne worn oi Hna meaninglessness on lire : c rom diractlv nnlitir-al ver«« (n 

many translators has been used. “ Strike him dead and it’s no great ihe vXmo the of which 

and "in difflcuit casesacollabora- (“Ballad of the Secrets of ?£ 

rive effort has been made in gen- Any Man at Ail ). successes of Hitler, the approach- 

eral, the translations oie very relt- The most famous of these poems, lug wars; the weakness of the Ger- 
able and exact, sti iking the right “ Of p 00J - the only “confes- man resistance is compensated by 

« S r lv»iiH? SC 0 .?d sionaI ’‘ ® ne » elaborates it; “at odes on the great advances In the 
n a u E home ut the asphalt city ” he bears Soviet Union (the completion of 

’’t.V ** !!« M 1 ?.- rnetde Win the chill of his bii-th- the Moscow Metro; a cantata for 


sometimes is. One of this tion, pi-ovieloiiaJ tenants of doomed moment; more, I think, because 

(relative) failures Is the lovely c j t j es w ho will be succeeded by they soem to run counter to 
Legend of the origin of die book no thing better. There ore tones of Brecht’s favourite motto; "Truth 

nn S rf UpP ™ii. inK The Lflmi hore, but neither Is Concrete.” Exile meant isola- 

repetitive melody and multiple metaphysical despair nor comfort, tion, and the poems written about 
rhymes of which “to tianslator on jy a ra tiier sophisticated super- Gonnany lack fesonance mid can 
a well- nigh impossible task, _ iorlty, evon pose: tho songs in hardly escape the clichds of the 

Poems from Brecht's ploys are The Threepenny Opera aro more “would he”., Those written In 
not included, as they are to come exuberant, since they are sung by praise of Soviet achievements da 

in their duo place in other characters whose rale they fit, As a not give the real responses of the 

volumes; one misses them. The yodel document the volume was a workers, but reproduce the folklore 
editors have qrrdnged the poems as bombshell, but tiie' force of the of Soviet officialdom. Brecht’s iml- 
exactly as possible in chronological explosion lost itself In tiie air. tation of Shelloy’s " The Mask of 

order -this Is a gain but also a loss Later Brecht was ro osnian tho Anarchy ”, “Tiie Anachronistic 

in comparison with the German Devotions to the literature of Procession ”, painfully lacks. the In- 


Anachronistic 


editions, which preserved tlieicleii- » dehumanization ”, and a poem of candosccn 
$1?* 1945, “Once ", must surely refer to Ration. 


candescence of the more naive in- 


himself published. Though the “ Of'Poor B.B' 


-i- j , e ..I . This relative failure of the agitii- 

notey give tiie Information one . . . linnal verse is not due In mv ha. 

need*, it Is a loss that. the choices This coldness once seemed wonder- T ff- rn«m in 


that Brechr made are not grouped 
separately. 

When a first- selection of his 


ful to me 

And die freshness brushed life into . 

mv skin ,s wns not a party membor, lie 

:A„d ft. bitterness .ssted jod ^d gfl. M 

To -dine or nor -eordinn 


lief, to a failure in commitment. In 
his first period as a communist (if 
he wns not a party membor, he 


S- a of ‘‘getting acquainted s M0 . darklieM were t0 . over aesthetic criteria ; his attitude 

ariSoj 1 !?®, p, ! e , t ». but getting supposing ciarknesa were. to ask me waa dosbst to that, of the more 

acquainted with tiie world- Maybo r , ri . ,, . r sectarian section of the party, arid 

the poems in question describe Cold was the wel 1 from ‘which I Ws slngio contribu tioh to .the great 

me, but that Is not what they . ... ■ .. drew my vigour realism debates of the mid-l930s 

were written for” More than And nothingness gave. me tMs.un-. cWnmArfl lain nnnnsltlnn ' (A 


were written for/' More than - noumrtsnesa cave me 
with other poets, Brecht’s poetry . ■• . Ll bounded space, 

was tangled i up with the public,- Marvellqua It wia - when -. 
politlMl. World, arid tiite,; Impji.ee '«? 


was tangled iup. - with t 
political World, arid 
something else tiiat’ distit 
His friend arid perhaps ' 


liBi***® - tradition 


showed his oppotitlon to comply 
raise with* bpurrfadis UterMtire -ririd 


d.,dp8ma|Ic 


pr’eter, Waltdr Benjamin, called aut J. enemy, was always 
. him' “ the one living poet who quicker, 

asks himself where Tie ought to Too quick even for the Devil, 


E l e led ness. . Lyrical, verse hardly 
ecame on issue in' those debates, 


— -r — r — — V. , — J -“i"— — ■ *hb -ji-B * *«iu ■ rctOD nuu . uisguiu nujruiiu* , 

- , ,y other ocCasiop. It mUy be a Reader -for City-Dweflm J s ” (brll- .clearly shows hU repudiation ; oi 
asked ^ whether .poetry can be.. litintly translated) shows Ws fjrst the official party traditionalism. 
Plied so dellbhrate-Iy. He him- steps, a set of- poems la g new, This type or verse, peculiarly 
rejected the common tjrwsls, bare, non-descrlptive style thet re- characteristic ' of ".Brocht ; ft 

' 1 -VIMlU. uJ.Mh _ n„.L. __ T, S J 1 , __ •_ • I 1 


- tnetic elements of play and ass od a- . despair, confusidp. but not shared while, iti is contended/ Irregular 
‘ran and conducts .“many, uncon- . by the author. “Cover your arid rbymeless verse reflects the 
setous operations ”, But as he liked Traces” (“Part from your, friends conflicts, vlolehce, .and frustrations 
jp say; ” Dfir Bew&ls des Puddings at the station!’) sounds to have . of real life. Instead of the state of 
“egt oben Jm Essen.” . much, the same message as trance that metrical regularity in- 

Brecht’s first volume . of ’* verse, “Against being MisiOd”' In 'the duces. Brecht" wants the meri.tal t 
D ^yon‘onr /or tha Home (1927), ft a Devotions (not \ Included -, among ; alertness ' that frreg^ilarlty, syneppa- 
seiection of the poems wrlweri over ‘ these translations):' ! M Don ll t be . H .'tiem. produce. Ail urgent'. spdechj he. 

this — .. V -V _t_. ull 1 fillip rtiA' aLii^hM .eltfif. 
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THE SUNDAY EXPRESS WEEKEND GARDENING BOOK 
MAXWELL DAVIDSON Cartoons by BILL MARTIN 
Gardening can be fun, and here is the book to prove Ir. The Stnuln u 
Express gardening columnist shows you the easiest and best ways 
of getting the kind of garden you want. 

7274 0151 .1 192pp 16 cartoons mini tine dvags 14.25 . 

ACE OF DIAMONDS IN NEW YORK 
BRIAN BENABO Illustrated by CAROLE VAUCHER 
Delightful tale of n pack of cards and the search fnf tiieir missing 
Ace — from London id Nickle N- N uncle In New York. 

From tha author of * Moonlight Kingdom .* 

85686 280 0 80pp 8pp Ulus £2.50 
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England today, are beautifully and individually illustrated. 

From the author of * Crossroads of the Year.* 

85686 216 9 52pp Ulus £ 2.50 
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COMIC SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

130 COMEDY PROPS 
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Act: How to put on a Show; Costumes and Props for Gilbert and 
Sullivan ; Floats and Fancy Dress CosCumos. 

THE WHITE LION SPORTS LIBRARY 
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nastics; Truck K veins ; Field Evonts ; Sailing; Squash ; Cycle Rucing; 
Archery; Davta. 
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In preparation : A Garden fit for Kids j A Garden fit for Wild Life ; 
A Gardon fiL (or Retirement; A Garden fit for Idling; Make your 
own Garden Furniture ; Food from Garden Livestock. • 

TIIE TEENAGE ADVENTURE LIBRARY 


In propornilon : Adventures by Bike; Adventures on Horseback ; 
Adventuros in: Small Boat Sailing; Rock Climbing; Backpacking; 
Canoeing ; Camping ; Orienteering ; Survival ; Gliding. 

THE WHITE LION WILD LIFE KNOW-AND-CAUE LIBRARY 
In preparation : Wild Life In the: Country; Town; Garden. Pony 
Life. Trees. Wild Flowers. 

THti WHWJe CION ANGLING LIBRARY ' ; fj . 

In preparation : Fishing through the Year; Tho Book of Baits ; Fish- 
ing the: Thames; Severn ; Trent; Avon ; Stour ; Great Ouse System ; 
Wellariu arid Witham ; Tweed. 

THE WHITE LION SAILING LIBRARY 

In preparation : Small Boat Sailing ; Small Boat Navigation ; Knots 

for Small Boat Sailors ; Signalling for Small Boat Snilori. . 

THE WHITE LION -PETS LIBRARY . 

Jn preparation: .Cage and Aviary 'Birds: Cold water Aquariums: 
Tropical Aquariums; Cold Blooded Pats; Horse arid Pony; Pers ami 
Wild LIEe In the Garden Pornl. . 
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{lttitudc, gesture, situation of the 
speakor ; all (he elements, includ- 
ing pauses and lino-endings as well 
AS tne naiurul stress of speech, arc 
counted BS rhythmical dements, 
and produce the syncopated and 
rough rhythms characteristic of 
Brecht, 

This Irregular, rhyme! ess form 
aou not occur in all Brecht’s 
poems, by any means. Though he 
needed to defend this form, lie also 
said that a writer must have 
several styles, for different pur- 
poses. He himself continued to uso 
regular metres and rhymes In 
- many poems, for instance for polit- 
ical songs, and in many reflectiva 
poems ; lie sometimes used classical 
metres, with an appropriate abs- 
tract and elovaLed diction. His long 
fragment " On tho Nature of 
Man”, containing his versification 
of the Communist Manifesto, and 
the great Empedokles poem, are In 
classical hexameters. He also wrote 
a considerable number of highly 
wrought sonnets, From the mid- 
1930s, when he became acquainted 
with .Arthur Wa ley's translations of 
Chinese uoetrv, he often used this 
form in his snort poems, in which 1 
tho freedom of the form requires 1 
the utmosr artistry of condensation. 1 
The "quick one 9 * would never bo 1 
tied down to dogma, not- even his I 
own, and used the form that 1 
seemed most appropriate. t 

Brecht spent the years 1933-39 in " I 
Ine secure isolation of Doamark. 
near Svondborg, renewing contacts 2 
with friends and colleagues i 
through visits. The isolation, tho * 
tragedies of exile, the frustration 
of political hopes, though largely 1 
eliminated from the political poems ‘ 
begin to show in the last volume oF t 

verse trinf- hn niililiclia .1 I- JL. _ 


german literature 


Tomorrow you'll go back home. 
Leave the little tree without water, 
Why plant a tree now ? etc. 

The second shows the complexity, 
the. doubts, the actions that belle 
the confidence : 

Look at the nail you knocked into 
the wall : 

When do you think you will go 
back ? 

Ho you want to know what your 
heart of hearts is saying ? 
Day after day 

You work for the liberation. 


verse that he published, Svendbore 
Poems, 1939. Even in the less pul> 
lie of the poems, Brecht rareh 
talks about himself directly ant 
prefers "wo” for the politics 
movement or social group he Idea 


rvem*, ««. oven in the less pub- 
UC of the poems, Brecht rarely 
talks about himself directly and 


-uucii uiictuy aim 

prefers "wo” for the political 
°r •ofkH group fie idea- 
tines himself with ; but there is a 


|| | : * 

i * :p 

f- L 

M 

frit*.' 
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more personal tone and a more dif- 
ferentiated emotional implication, 
The two parts of " Thoughts on die 

k°! Exi,e ” 1 indicate the 
ConHict between public role and 

fe, r fi ICCt,0n - f The £lrst elves 

the simple, aggressive stance: ■ . 

any n«dls ln the wall 
JUst throw, your coat on die chair. . 
Why plaai lop f^urdtiya.? " ^ 


You sit in your room, writing. 

Do you want to know what you 
think of your work ? 
Look at the little chestnut -tree in 
the corner oF the yard — 
You carried a full can of water to 

it. 

In the communist movement 
Brecht had discovered a new joy, 
the Joy of the learner, of the 
teacher-pupil relationship, and this 
theme became constant in bis 
vefse. It takes its happiest form in 
the idyll "Legend of the Origin of 
the Book Tao-Te-Clilng”, in which 
the urgent question or the ignorant 
customs officer elicits the book of 
wisdom from the teacher. “Oues- 
tlons of a Reading Worker " evokes 
the same intensity of learning as 
Franz Masereel’s woodcut of the 
rending worker in ‘‘The Passion of 
a Man 

Tha young Alexander conquered 
„ India 

Was he alone? . . , 

So many reports. 

So many questions. 

But the relationship is also prob- 
l .^ UC J n T * ie n °l , Ie hexameters of 
The Shoe of Empedokles”, die 
teacher arranges his death in such 
a way that. the wish of his disciples 
to deny him and his doctrine will 
be thwarted. In “The Peasant's 
Address to his Ox", the teacher, the 
leader, has become the tyrant : 

O great Ox, divine puller of the 
Deign to plough ' straight!- 


For your stall, 0 Protector of the 
_ . Family 

Groaning we’ve dragged here the 
beams. We 

J Lie here in the wet, you are high 
and dry. Yesterday 
lou were coughing, beloved Pacc- 
Milker. 

We were beside ourselves. You 
1 wouldn’t 

Peg nut before seed-time, would 
you, you dog ? 

This riddle finds its solution in 
Benjamin's report that Brecht 
called it his “Stalin poem”. 
Benjamin's diaries, of 1938 tell 

ns how deeply both men were 
affected by the irrational despotism 
sweeping Russia ; among many 
friends end exiles who perished 
"»« Cnrola Nehor, die original 
Tolly Peaehum, and Tretiokov, the 
translator oE Brecht's plays, who 
™ a prominent part in 

1931 m winning over the German 
intelligentsia to communism. This 
anxiety about the Soviet Union 
was among the chief causes of the 
new note of reflection in the Sveitd- 
borg poems and after, and pro- 
duced more explicit statements like 
In Praise of Doubt’* or “Is the 

le , M*!!' 1 ? 1 ® ? ”» which were 
not published in Brecht’s lifetime, 
buch misgiving did not mean that 
Brecht abandoned his political 
faith, for on the other side we 
5*“* P u t poems like “The 
Buddhas. Parable of the Burning 
House , in Which Buddha reproves 
disciples who would accept his doc- 
mne only if they are given full 
guarantees about the state of grace. 

It might be Brecht speaking in his 


Love I practised carelessly agronomy. Millet 

And nature I looked on without He certainly did not abandon S 
... patience. jcnl verse, for to these in®? 

Times in which opposition to injus- belong the acid comment? 
tice Jed to exile and exacted a absurdities of official a uthn?!.? 8 

heavy spiritual toll: Arts Commission and “6 

Foi we went, changing countries for Literature, om 

.... . pftenur tliun our shoes notably, two poems concerned S 

through the wins of the classes, ft* workers’ rising in the GorS! 
.... . , . despairing Demotnmtic Republic in JuneSn 

When there was injustice only, mid „ i,lu . bolul on ” Is Ihe noioffi 
A , , no rebellion. ft. which he asks SR 

And yet we know : people were statodS 

Hatred, even of incnniiess M a ! y ,u J w,v ? “ forfaited the confl. 

Contorts the features. deuce of the Government 

Anger, even against injustice LliX 1 lu ‘ * , ™pler “to dissolve 

- h . onrso ' 9!» . cans U ' mu in ll±5 «'?P tl ?9 r ".Tha 
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Seizing the moment 


Makes tho voice hoarse. Oh wo * and elect unothor". Tha 

Who wauted to prepare the graund 5 ? .ISSh"' 1 of h 

r ^ , for friendliness £ , ‘' e ,° UlC1 ’ 

Could not ourselves be friendly. , Y a < 1 «opor personal 

Aml tae cl«o. with ... Invncitio.. Sd "ro)^ ' m 
to later generations to “ think of us -pi, * 

with forbearance". There Is grief * ,lver P‘H>hir, a celebrated 

here, but no weakening of resolve. Tn ,|„„ , local beamy 

Never again did Brecht snnnk a ile* 1 **«*?.’ The lake 


«,j!l e o er fl a i? ai,I J < L id Brocht spook 
with so full and deep a voice. Tho 

years of flight, 3939-41, were per- 
imps too disturbed and shattering, 
and Hip vm.-. ;» a .5' 


A liuddle of ilish-wnter, don’t 

The fuchsias amongst the^snap- 
w,,v ^ drMBOn c,,ct *P au * vain. 


and the years in An.erica! “ BHft Why? drttB ° n chea » aud ^ 

jnT™! V pSiff -Willi tl,Sl ,,i8l,t *“ " d,c S * »" K«s™ 
«ok“‘Ao?l“ y oVi;iL t ttr. du S“ii As nt 1 lc ' m - 


Don’t veer to right or lcft/ ad $c 
Lend the way O Leader, Hup! 


w — i u i-cBuer, n IT pi 

We bent our backs to reap ^our 

Deign now to eat it, dear Providcrl 

Don’t fret about the^u/row f^eat 
; aWayl 


Unless a man feels tSie ground so 
not underfoot that he’d gladly 
Exchange It for a«.y other, sooner 

t i,a..A 4hai1 stay . to him 

I have nothing to aav. 

The problem is at the heart of 
the greatest of the Svendborg 
RR excellently translated here, 
To Those Born Later”, in which 
— personal and pub Me Issues fuse It 
opens wkh .a definition of tile 
dark times ,r in which “ we " live, 
or conflict and war, when good- 
ness, Jiarmlessness, wisdom, enjoy. 

V™ ™ ] Y the power of evlf; 
V.® 1 ® 9 which human nature is 
distorted— the use of the first per- 
son^smsular intensifies the abstrac- 


iySiSSMESS sassss^ 

fre SH e r cy , of mora per- .These poems were not published 
ChinesS which often take the h !| the 1960s, mid there are other 
statefnfnh? m .i? f sI }°«. ba»;e, pithy witty, stinging verses that are stiU 
foK 13 ’, P tlle Implications of suppressed. Since Bredlit hliueff 
to t,ie imagination of d J d not mnku them public, be bn 
many theatre- often been charged with tiaiMm- 
poems, ranging from Instructions double- denluig j even the e& 

Invfifv 1 "' Ti,/S d pro , ducers to tho }°*’ s pf this volume, in their disteio- 
ZtLJi 16 Pr °P«rtlea of Welgal ", >« introduction, seem to consider 

ei^rS 1 a, f c,1 »iacteristic „ ,nt , f*om toduy’s iiorspectlte" 

thfliBB " ne S »«■ i Qve ior usod P r «ht did wrong in rovealine hh 
JJ3 1 All tho Works of J r i ,u feelings only to his closest 

S®* t friends. I lii-liove liliat the form of 
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« n 2‘ A 1 !! 8 i Qve for usod P rec ht did wrong in rovealine hh 
JJ3 1 °f All tho Works of J r i ,u feelings only to his ciosesl 
* friends. ] believe iflmt the form of 

UF all Hip works of man I like best l n f pocn,s * ns with most of tfta 
lliose which have been used. Bucko w verse, indicates sometluag 

The copper pots wltii their dents e,so » . namely, that they aro note!, 
T , . , and flattened edges questions, probings, that Breda 
The knives and forks whoso wooden 'Vi 1 '' 1 ,, ! ,U ^P t0 embody into larger, 
„ , handles oil-embracing statements and that 

Have been worn awnv by manv cer t a * n * y , did not seriously weigh 
hands . y S. 80 * 11 , 8 ? ,,ls communist convictions- 
There are coutiuiiina shnn 10 0l !?-. samB period belongs tlie 

to friends and coIlabararnis P P 00111 Not wliot was meant" that 

show an affection he would* earMnv rn S »° sa lF rt 0,0 obuse of tho do- 
have 3 uppressed-— to W ° Ma r Ba^n by those “beyond 
Steffin, hfc secretary whn •S e . 1 S flc * or boundury”. Brcdit m* 

Moscow, to Caspar holier hfsloii^ » u mo position as his arch- 

.standing colloborato?^ 5 URbo Pi Lukfic \ who desplta lis 

Helene^ WeteetTe *2 °™\ 0 f ri °n to Stalinism, "hid his 

I mar riiwi Pi °-V. tne ac,ress he had cmicKim mul m olested his 

nionmlf'mafSTof 31SS°S unsc, 1 1,i - ; it is too easy for “ those 

embody IKlnrinHnPm , ' 1 i S0 • c<in . ,u H fter " in hlsiori- 

ch... “mroi principle, Ilka the cal iniiiumaiiciii umi ,'n rm-imm unre. 


By Michael Hamburger . 

KARIN KIWUS: 

. Von beidon Seltcn dec Gegenwort 

• 86pp. Frankfurt : Suhrkamp. DM 16. 

JUBGEN THEOBALDY : 

Zweiter Klosse 

78pp. Berlin : Rotbuch. DM7. 

i 

; To read- these two poets — both in 

• thoie early thirties, both resident in 
.. West Berlin— -is to be reminded that 

■ comparisons are odious. JUrgen 

• Theobaldy, the younger of the two, 
is tho author of two previous colleo- 

■ tions that won him a following not 
. unliko that of the Liverpool poets 
; in this country. Karin Kiwus’s col- 
lection is her first. Its diversity sug- 

•• gesrs that ic was written over a 
I fairly long period, and that the 
i author Itad to assimilate a good 
many disparate literary influences. 
Her formal, thematic and intellectual 
range is exceptionally wide. To say 
that it is much wider than Theo- 
baldy s would be to stretch enm- 

f arison beyond its decent limits ; 
or tho two poets are two different 
[ kinds of poets, doing different 

r tilings. 

Quite a number of poems In 
j. Karin Kiwus’s book look like the 
i same kind of poems as those in 
; Theobaldy’s — poems oE immediate 
j experience, crammed with the data 
[ or a way of life that is anyone's, 

; with commuter trains, doctors 1 
! prescriptions, a zip fastener that 
! sticks, milk gone sour (as in 
: Richtung Wes tend gegen neun : 

but whereas Theobaldy is content 
• to register such experience, leaving 
the implications to the reader, 
j Karin Kiwus reflects on It ana 
f evaluates it. From the American 
i Poets who have served as models 
! for much of the liveliest poetry 
j S? w l . n .E written In West Germany, 
i. Theobaldy has learnt to avoid 
i metaphor and simile, centering 
■ each poem within a nexus of 


PRAN8 BLOM, MAYA BK PLOflER 

L , An ebaorbtns bloorapfiy 0 f 

: KTm' 1 "*" • lud ' - *» 

PUR8UIT OP THE ANCIENT MAYA 

, b y /fo*u/( L BntnhouSB. Profiles of seven archaonl. 

cSSiJ rt ?' d i B ' ? ,h " Mavfln m,ns a ‘ thB tu "» of (he 
' SIS f ooting accounts of day-to-day activities 
©f archaeological i earns, ^ B.96 . ' ■. 

B-TRAVEN, AN INTRODUCTION 1 

^ frat genaral Study In- 

• Brazilian society 

,oramos ' author- 

■ 3 pSSr* 5 S 55 - 10 c! ’ an « ra ln ,h * 

I*: % 1 

tiirt Xht> /o^iofwhi P ; ; oi 3opX: 1 : 

i - MOsicinmbxico ! ■' ; 

■ ^ndo‘ifonof'ihe deUbp. i 

. ; . . 

musroologlsl at Uppsala Unlvspltyr 


the Mexican cinemas 

Interview, with Thirteen Director. 

? BndfarfT* N °tT S ' WHh Bn ln{roduc 'ion by 
crJZZ t/ S Thlrt00n - dirootora discuss their 

.nd 

TWO EARTH 8, TWO HEAVENS 

• I?. i U 7 Cart y^9ht Bnindgge. An essay eontrastlno 
the Aztecs and the Incas. As much comparative flier! 
, B,ure «■ wmparative history *6.86 ^ 

‘?l^l5 E !l T ^S EN T uriV M «ICO: . 

TheWorkof SelugAn ■ 

edited by Munro S, Edmonson: Ten eminent *rh«r 
a.. ,„™ oCha probESi'SlK 

N™ Wo,ld. V 'tl5.00 h, . A, “ C! ' ,lM "aa..™ of lS 

kif r* u._ 1873—1973' 


;• 

reelly powerful pieofi df vidtlna “^Htiah ■ th *'- " . 

;ttoMr,ityofftort ng y r*9.96 cloth, ti 

'■'ff Chilean historV r ■ '• • 


embody Sfl SS3JTS ^ ^ 

short ode to Wdfioi l./ rhn lit„ Cal in,i,K,na,,on u,ld >'» forbearance. 

I Antigone, on the occasion of the ,i I ! 1 1 , 934 llr ®chl said to Benjamin 
first partoymuuce of Brecht's edau- i, lut i .'S , c,, «kl Imagine himself 
tatlon of the Sophocles play * hauled before a revolutionary trl- 
Como out of tho 'dark and on S U1 W 1 ? ,ld Qui'klioned : “Arc you 

In front of us for a time S ° rud V in earnest ? and that ha 

Friendly one, with the Haht n? u ¥, answer he was not. 

Of uttor soreness, terrible S U 1 d , id "?* «»{•«» bo was not 

To tho torriblo * i cere, but that there were other ■ 

Though vo ii hmrn j things, ihenire itiiil litcrniuro, that 

si you have turned «way, I "Iso chinned his devotion, and that 

How mnrh ^ , . b»ow J 10 was n roflectivo poet as opposed 

to a visionary. Ilrcclit .seems often 


How much v«„ j , , kll0w ! WBS . 9 roriecnvo poet as opposed 

You dreade? evfl d n mi° d deatl1 * b,,t 5° i 1 vl8, ? n , Hry - n ‘* p cht .soems oftei . . 
Unworthv itft, 6V8a m0ro bave fejt, like anotiiw arch-bug’ ; 

in . S onr bis, Thomas Mann, that 

Thn fflj,Z oiled every trick of ft? nrdat ,vos In principle unrtH* 
rnmn , , 1 aod you would not 5» > *1 ev<JT1 though lie niado what .. . 
Como to terms with tlm lowers S P 0, '^ nmil i colls “heroic efforts'? ' 
Fnrooe »i confusion, nor ever 01 ^ Ust ” y , ni 't In tiie eyes of reason j it' 
Forget -die shamo, and over fhn » was unenso that made flfm, L So , . 

The.;, grew no g r , M hoin ' , "» tSE-K. 


j in a novel. Karin Kiwus comes gap beti 
I f uff, t0 , tl,,s , mode with Its un- and crltii 
. innibited use of the current vernacu- love poi 
t ,i, in s °me of her longer poems, “Irgend 
) while dissociating herself from it why he 
: By her resort to .metaphor, even addressee 
; to hyperbole. One difficulty about direct as 
her poems is the suddenness of or politii 
; tne transitions from recognizable and intol 
, sensory phenomena to their Into such 

■ abstract, _ hyperbolic heightening, to save 1 
t As the title of her book suggests, slapdash . 
( - hers is b poetry of dualism, of to come 

| tensions — between innocence and If his as 
■ j Mpertenco, iuner needs and out- others b’ 

■ ward behaviour, acceptance and called in 

i rejection of given realities. Some present o 
^ her poems, like “Rnde des to cope. 

[Plotting pattern 


Ulusionsihentcrs ’* and “ Es wird 
wieder Zeit ”, must he taken 
- allegorically to be understood ; 
others, or passages in other poems, 
are cryptically, because literally, 
personal. 

Her hypeibollc manner recalls 
the ingeniously savage rhetoric and 
moral or psychological trenchancy 
of Hans Magnus Enzensbcrger’s 
earlier work • so in the poems 
“ Alle ITerrlicIikeit”, “Unbeschrle- 
benes Blau”, “Herr uud Knccht” 
or “ Satisfaction Elsewhere sho 
can be as laconic and sardonic as 
the later Gllnter Eich, to whose 
memory she has dedicated “Anfang 
Slterer Tage”: and slie can bo 
tender, too, as in “Renard” or tho 
retrospective poem “Im alien 
Land . The extraordinary diversity 
of her modes and moods contrasts 
with the sustained assurance that 
she brings to them all. If. after 
repeated reading of heir book, it is 
hard to feel quite at home in it, that 
may point to its distinction. 

One docs not need to belong to 
JUrgen Thcobaldy’s ago group or 
lead the kind of life that' age group 
leads to find the world of his poems 
Immediately familiar and accessible. 
He specializes in the celebration of 
those ordinary evenits and phono- 
tnena that have taken longer to 
make their way into German poetry 
than into rhe Anglo-Saxon, and ha 
does so with humour, unpretentious 
charm, and a gift of sympathy much 
rarer in poettw than the so-called 
“ empathy ” that slips so easily 
under other people's skins, only to 
turn them into masks. “Alte 
Frauen ” is a poem that enacts this 
kind of sympathy. Because ic is 
more than a “ pop ” stratagem, the 
persistently naive tone of JiTs poems 
does not preclude delicate and 
original' effects. Theobaldy has 
poems in praise of skin, cigarettes 
(repeatedly), old clashes, and open- 
ing tins of fish and ravioli. At his 
best, as in “Spiegel", “Die Mutter 
am Telefon ” or the autobiographi- 
cal poem “ Mein junges Leben ”, lio 
captures the totality of a moment 
or phase of lived experience, In 
words that are plain but right. By 
Ids concentration on process, some- 
times including the process of ren- 
dering it .in words, lie bridges tho 
gap between personal confession 
and critical observation,, so that his 
love pooms — or even the poem 
“Irgend eLwas", which explains 
why he cannot love the person 
addressed— -are as circumstantially 
direst os his poems about society 
or politics. A good deal of tact 
and Intelligent selection has to go 
Into such seemingly effortless work 
to save it from being mawkish or 
slapdash ; and Theobaldy is likely 
to come up against other problems 
if his assumption of spooking far 
others by speaking far . himself is 
called in question. To judge by vha 
present collection, he should be able 
to cope. 


The antique muse 


•i reverent m general, 

BtH „ i before the Communist Party leader 

The figure of the . "F und ready to submit .to It* 

foses with Sat oC TmlSL f 1 Bttet 3 Judgment. If a review of Ids poetry 
.the mythical status nF v. an , d ? u «f e 5 t s that Its greatest end most 
revolt against tyranny daunting verses arise when M 

HNMnE abffic H£F*i in n. an ^ back f - ron ? 9M9SLSM| 

jures up the o^f n „, ns > , con- olu nonary ugitation and 
Present and lends itf? 8 o°rU of i t,,e lh ? resuhs, rhe problems ofcom- 
The aroun Ze “f ‘ 118 dl 8nity. mltment, h also shows that it was 

published 011 ,!* 0 f 1 , pocms , that Brecht dl f, conimitment - >tiw* B lves d j 
sSe in 19 M h !l PJTlpdlcal Ve r - wflecilnns * nd 

Sies”, me personal i^ BuCkow E1 «- _ rosona "<=c- ^ / - ■ ' 

3?e i f ° r u s e ° b ga r j en ** f f by According to Rolf Geissler, editor of 

■ w -or% B f a „a n y r Gjinjer Grass: Ein Materiahenbuch 


iiw A.; - T,® melancholv or • 

is|5LifeE him. with ita^irra. fWrPP- DaiTnstodi : Lucbterhana. 

DM910), the difficulty with much : -. 
85&SS?^ r as writing ^about such a MJJ*;' 

;* ;* .“«•*«& debated figure as Grass la, that it , . 

Rs^evan^g, T wo canoes is time-bound ; bafore long the com- 

Glide past, inside them ' • ■ merttary becomes part pf . 

T^ uaked young Problem. He thus deliberately tprns 

•' aWay from questions of rcceptjM 
, towards : an ■ ■ ** overall estimate . 

, tmd literary placing” by focus on 
roe barriers to understanding that • 
i J Crass’s writing presents; the pert; 

‘ dox tbat Ir In 'aininltaneously easy 


( Manfred durzak : 

Gesprhche ilber den Roman 
539pp. Frankfurt- S uhrkamp. DM12. 

f E 5S!7p,r B! i , ' UVANT aai HUGH 
I- RIDLEY (Editors) j • • 

[’18304914 UD ^ deutsc h e Li ter aim- 

j. 223pp . Munich* dtv. DM31.80. 

^Manfred Durzak’s ipqijs js on 
the novel as genre j hfs 
|;1 spprciach is unusual: ortliodox 

fiWalyses, sometimes of a single 
work, are preceded by dialogues 
with each of die ten chosen authors 
(Including not only Heinrich BBU, 
roter Handke and Uwe Johnson 
uin J os eph Breltbacb, Walter 
noilerer and Hermann Lenz). Tne 
' Wr r ,.S-Pq!nt is how to reduce the 
j Plurality of contemporary German 
: : :,W on to a pattern. Instead of pro- 


that writers must wait for aca- 
demics to tell them what it is they 
are writing (though Durzak can r t 
resist trying' this on some oE his 
subjects himself). Yet there is some- 
thing spurious about this bulky 
volume: unmistakably aspiring to 
liter at ur-wlssetischaf inch immor- 

tality as “Durzak, op. clt.’\ 

It Is a commonplace that Ger- 
many’s headlong industrialization 
had inestimable, social and cultural 


" dox that 

r and dlfi 
/•uggesrs 
the i* 



isy :.i\ 

F 

;k of 

irlDUl 
ousfid 

made 
erary 
re- 


siding an ‘ 
Rdrzak laur 
^Position of 
Novel. This 


i'T • •• .4-uis raises one or iwo 
L n i e . restin jB Points, but all that really 
' is what we khew already: 


modem novel “will always have 
btomlL Provisional and that 
Hides about t* “ dehth u bf 
jcuon are the offspring of a nor mb* 
SjJ **sthetlc- Durzak Rejects, the 
fallacy. M and argues 
rindiS? ed f 0r a shift from’ the 
durffi ***** ^ 0n reception: tp pro- 
'fro m reader to author. 'Hfs 
ookpt DieJUc&’‘ '-.i | |h may- be- -to ekplode the' myth 


Industrie imd deutsche Literatur 
1830-1914. The texts are pre- 
sented, say the editors, both 
as “ an important contribution to 
Social history” and to redress the 
.neglect of such' writing (though is 
it, still the “ clndbrella. of litera- 
ture”?) due to Its devaluation by 
the prevailing idealist aesthetics.: 
The' substantial 'introduction shows 
how the largely retrogressive 
writers of ' the nineteenth .century 
mostly failed even to recognize, let 
alone come to grips wltii, indus- 
trialization. Not even with the 
advent of Naturalism were adequate 
forms found ; Indeed most wor 


ridden, and ' reliant .pn obsolete 
modes. The editors, also discuss the 
vital questions of the changes in 
the portrayal of nature and the 
responses of cultural pessimism Rnd 
conservative ideology in genbral, at 
whose hands industrialism 1 became' 
the all-purpose scdpegpat. 


By H. Stefan Schultz 

U. B. HARRISON 2 
Ilhldcrlin and Greek Literature 

321pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 

University Press. £31, 

R. B. Harrison’s study is addressed 
to readers thoroughly familiar with 
German and Greek. It would also 
holp them to have the large Stmt- 

{ .art edition of Hiilderlin’s works to 
land. Even then, few could hope to 
match the author’s command of tho 
extensive literature on llhlderlLn. 
The only title I missed was Mar- 
shall Montgomery’s Friedrich Hdl- 
derlin and the German Nco-Hel- 
lenic Movement which may have 
been omitted with good reason. For 
since its publication hi 1923 our 
analytical perception has been 
sharpened and sometimes confused 
by die vast amount of scholarly 
endeavour. 

H/ihlerlin and Greek Literature 
is not easy reading; the liberal use 
of Gcraiun quotations demands a 
constant shift from English to Gor- 
man and German ta English gram- 
matical usage. A fairly typical sen- 
tence reads: “It Is because being 
‘ so schbn' (' Uber Achill* (3) IV. 
224), he fulfils this aesthetic ideal 
and not because ’die “ rim I idle ” 
Seite seines Wcsens . , . srelir . . . 
durchaiis im Vordergrund * that 
Achilles is , *der Idealische' who 
'durfte nicht allt3glich erschcinen ' 
(’ Ober Achill* (2), IV.225)” 

Dr Harrison’s principal thesis 
that Holderlin “projected his own 
ideal ” into Greek texts or viewed 
them “In terms of tho ureas of 
activity” with which he himself 
was concerned will probably meet 


with general approval. For this Is 
die way in which- most poets 
through the uges have appro primed 
ihe Greeks for theii- own use, at 
times misunderstanding them In a 
fruitful fashion or wilfully altering 
their thoughts far novel produc- 
tions. But if wo grant Holder! in the 
right to adapt or to develop the 
ancient myths “ in terms of his 
own thought ” should we not be 
equally charitable towards Schiller 
instead of charging hint with fail- 
ure “to distinguish between” 
Plato's Imagery and a myth ? 

There are happy observations of 
Iltilderlln’s use of Homeric similes 
for his own intentions In liis novel 
Huperinn ; there are other instances 
where It seems doubtful to me that 
a Greek source influenced tlio Ger- 
man text. It Is, after all, raLher 
natural to speak of a fish out of 
his element; thus, when DIotima 
compares her soul to a fisli on the 
sandy shore, writhing and turning 
until it withers in the heat of the 
day, r see no reason to claim that 
Hfilderlln. here used the simile 
from Tha Odysseu, XXII, 383ff, 
where the 9lnin suitors arc heaped 
upon each other like fish upon the 
sand. 

Similarly, Dr ITurrlsniv affirms 
in his Plato chapter: “the essen- 
tial feature of the Platonic 
doctrine is that pain will be 
followed by pleasure, death by 
life”, in itself a rather dubious 
assertion. Did Hfilderlln need this 
“ basically Platonic thought ” in 
order to -write to his mother: “But 
just as spring follows whiter, so 
always new life arose after the 
spiritual death of humanity, n'ud. 
the holy will ever remain holy, 
even tiiough mankind does not 
heed it ” ? 

Dr Harrison does not always do 
justice to the forceful beauty of 


Hfilderlin’s language. When he 
calls bj-qad and wine “ihe products 
of tho partnership of eai-ih.nnd.aky , 
in lha world of nauirc ”, the iun- , 
guoge seems to me to bo that of an 
accountant and far removed from 
the poet’s lines “Bread is the 
earth’s fruit, yet it is blessed by 
light/And from the thundering god 
comcth tha joy of wine ”, To speak 
of “the insubstantial beauty of the 
sunset" seems rather odd In view 
of Hfilderlln’s “ Abend phantasm ” 
where springtime blossoms forth 
on the evening sky, and innumer- 
able roses bloom on purple clnuds. 

Dr Harrison also offers a close 
reading and interpvetalion of indl- 
vi dual lines in order to show tho 
development of Holdeilin’s thought 
paralleling his changing attitude 
towards the Greeks. Strictly speak- 
ing, the question remains whether 
Hfilderlln ever considered a poetic 
.product “finished”. He restlessly, 
discarded older versions and rep- 
laced thorn by new attempts to 
reach an indefinite goal, as 
F. Beissneris great Stuttgart edition 
amply demonstrates. These variants 
have given rise to a large number 
of interpretations. Dr Harrison 
scrutinizes them anew, together 
with fragmoutary poems, and 
arrives by concise reasoning at a pic- 
ture of the poet that differs from 
previous interpretations. The poet, 
according to him, fled to the litera- 
ture of the past so that he might 
“ survive the destructive revelation 
of the divine”; we learn' of the 
“drooping poet'*, his “feeling of 
insecurity”, “the loss of security”. 
Dr Harrison connects this, as far as 
I can see. with the poet’s ** struggle 
for survival as menial collapse 
overtook Mm If it would be 
going too far to take this as a 
definitive reading, it will certainly 
make a useful contribution to Hfif- 
deriin scholarship. 


ManselU wi 


An Author Index to Selectect 
British 'Little Magazines* 

1930-1939 

By B, C, Bloomfield 

Some 11,000 entries record, often for tho 
first time, writings that nppoRrod in tho 
literary and artistic ‘little magazines’ 
published in the United Kingdom during 
this important decade. 

£12.50 ; 

Bibliographic du genre 
ronianesque francais 1751-1800 
By Angus Martin, Vivienne G. Mylna 
nnd Richard JTrautselu 
All the works of fiction published ill 
book-forminFrench, including 
translations, during the second half of 
the century are fully described in. some 
6,750 entries, arranged chronologically. 
£48.50 1077 

British Book Sale Catalogues, 

■ 167G-1800: a Union List . 

By A - . N. L. Munby arid Lcnore Coral 
; Based, on the hold mgs of SOlibraries- 
whichcomprisealltheinajorcoUectionSj - 
this volume lists about 2 ,600 
chronological entries and includes both 
auctions and fixed-price retail sales but 
not the London trade Hales , 

About £10.95 1977 . 

Commonwealth Elections . . ' 
1946-1970 1 : ■ 1 . 

Ahibliography ^ 

By Valerio Bloomfield. ' !■' ! 

, Over 6,600 entries list material oh 760 : 
national, Btate and provincial elections ' 
in Commonwealth countries nn,d 
dependent territories. ArrimgtSmenfclS 
by geographic region and then, by ' - 
country. 

£14.95 Octoboi-1976 = 


Criminology and the 
Administration of Criminal ■ 

J ustice 

A bibliography 

By Loon fttutamowlcis and Roger lio ml 
iii'i-ent lin-rtiUtre in the English 
liingungo.on the sociology aCcri mo, 
criminal justice and the penal system is 
n rr A ngod by subject in some 5,000 - 

entries. A supplomont containing over 
1 .000 entries umlatos tho coverage to 
3976. 

£12.95 October 1976 


Ought mi nnd Philippe Pitichemcl 
This new niinunl publication contnins 
at utlies of i nd L vi duals who have mad e 
major contributions to the development 
of geographical thought and of 
geography ns a sciontifio subject and 
nciiaemic discipline. 

About £12.50 Late 197(3 

Isis Cumulative Bibliography, 
Volume 3, Subjects 
A hi hi i ogvaphy of the Ivistory of 
Rciencc formed from Isis Critical 


Ahibliography i 



Bi bliograph i <jh 1-90, 1913-85 
Edited by Mngdg.Wnitrbw 
The new volurile in this widely- 
acclaimed series contains some 21 ,500 
entries, wh ich comprise references to . 
the history of science* medicine arid .. 
technology, unrestricted by period oc . 
civilization, and references to Special . 
aspects of sei eiica nnd the sciences , and . 
their cultural relations, 1 • 

£2R.OO Oct 1976 

Parlinmcnt and the Public 
Librai'ies _ ... : 

A survey of legislative activity, . 
promoting the municipal library semce 
jn England arid Wales 1850-1976 
By R. J.B. 1 Morrifl < . . 

This timely study describes : 
pnrliqmentary nctxyityin relation b) the , 
pi omoti ori of library legislation , giving -; 
lull coverage to the question of public ■ ■ ' 
lending rights Appentlicefe deal with . 
pHrlianientary questions, bills, acts and 

returns. - : . 

About £10.00 1$77 
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SCYlT-mfflT 

T>A ftV’RNHT . ... wards, from the breach made by 

J./1.LVTS.I . — - f i, c Macedonians. It must be said 

PUWiCAIIONS By Simon Horn blower that sonic of Professor Brum’s n- 

* . provcmeius have been made at the 

Illustrated ItcFcrencc Books l^- r . ' — ■ ■ * expense of good English style. A 

f... rnllorim-E and single sentence will illustrate both 

Foi Collectors ana ARRIAN : r | I0 important merits and the unini- 

Scfiolnrs History or Alexander and Indies porta nt demerits of the new t ran si a- 

, a • Volume 1 . , lion. At IV, 12, 7 Professor Brunt’s 

Art at Auction JH/j-ZO Translated and Edited by P. A. «* i infer” Is right where Robson’s 

tub *T WTHPIIV BiutiL "I gather" was at best mis- 

PAkKE BERNET 547pp. Harvard University Press/ leading. But, In the same sentence, 

■ , ■»* by ANNE JAOOSGN Heinemann. £2.95. that 

LXM/S5 — 1^- Z despite 

Vh'tufiW Goldsmiths limitations, our best source of know- detractors were readily believed 

rtHUySv uoraamurw ledge about Alexander the Great, when they suggested that . . 

Qttd th& Triumph OJ The new Loeb edition, by Ae Canv t j ie admirable introduction and 

■ x • ic At\ f/o/1 den Professor of Ancient History ec appendixes, some of Professor 

Mannerism 1540-1620 Oxford, of the Anabasis and Jndtca most clear and helpful pages 

rnuiu f ir a v ward (parallel text and are on the Macedonian' army. Here 

JOHN r. HAYWARD and historical footnotes, in bod uc- i ncautious readers may be unduly 

750 pages, 24 culour and 750 tion, „ n< | fifteen appendixes) rfl* i mni .-« e ,i hv rh*» soUrl omieaiance 

■ModnwaM «■“»«■»- £48 - oa/ places that t by JHff Robson (1929). his arithmetic. An example : one 

mhb* Stumbling-Mock to i on undjt* in „ n | 0di result of his 19$ study, 

lanmipve PnntS and * landing of the Gieck, and histone . « A) exfl ,„} er > s Macedonian Cavalry," 

Japanese runts unu ally very meagre (no historical taken over her6t W8S t0 ge£ rid J of 

Draw.nss from the footnotes of any valuG). Robson ^ts the j arge discrepancy between 

,15,;, '. ako seriously outdated : his innocent Callisthenes’ figures for Alexan- 


Seeing Alexander plain 


By Simon Horn blower 


ARRIAN : 

History or Alexander and Indies 
Volume 1 . 


THE YEAR AT SOTHBBY 
PARKE BERNET 
Edited by ANNE JACKSON 
4 S 8 pages, UO and <500 mono* 
ichromc illustrations, £10.00/928.50 

Viiiuoso Goldsmiths 
and the Triumph of 
Mannerism 1540-1620 

JOHN F. HAYWARD 
750 pages, 24 culour and 750 
I mimed ironic HI users dons. £48.00/ 
5120.00 

Japanese Prints and 
Drawings from the 
Verer Collection 

JACK UIIXIER 

The finest series of prints and 
drawings in this Kela ever to 
appear In the West, with descrip- 
tive text and notes. 3 volumes, 
1100 pages, 69 colour and 970 
monochrome Illustrations. £85.00/ 
$ 210.00 

Old Master Paintings 
in Britain 

AN INDEX OF CONTINENTAL 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 
EXECUTED BEFORE c. 1800 IN 
PUBLIC COLLECTIONS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Compiled by CHRISTOPHER 
WRIGIIT 

288 pages. £15.00/542.00 

Natural History 
Auctions 1700-1972 

A REGISTER OF SALES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES 

Compiled and with an Introduc- 
tion by J. M. CHALMERS -HUNT 
192 pages. £12.50/935.00 

TheClockmakers ’• 
Library 

HOROLOGICAL BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE WORSHIPFUL 
COMPANY OF CLOCKMAKERS 
Compiled by JOHN BROMLEY 
120 pages. £15.00/942.00 

Pahari Paintings and 
Sikh Portraits in the 
Lahore Museum 

P. 8. Aljazuddln , • . 
.Foreword by W, <j. ARCHER 
A scholarly appraisal of’ a . re- 
nowned collection of paintings 
and portraits, giving detailed 
identification of, subjects and 
dlHetont styles. 270 pages. 16 
-colour and 280 monochrome ill us- 
, Orations. £25.00/957.00 

Persian Paintings in the 
India Office Library - 

A. DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
• * - »j W. ROBINSON 
272 pages, 22 colour < and 310 
mbnochromo illustrations. £20.00/ 
5S5.0Q - • 

Wedgwood Fairyland 
Lustre . 

' • . THE WORK OF DAISY 
MAKR1G- JONES' 


remark, that “ the facts of Arrian’s 
life are simple " is hardly an 


foot-soldiers (40,000) 


life are simple is naraiy an ^ose gj von by Ptolemy and Aristo- 
acceptable statement of the bulus (30,000). Professdr Brunt 
position . reached by _____ modern augB08ts that the advance f orce 0 f 


scholarship. 


inscriptions 


sent to Asia by Philip II In 


have thrown light on Arrian’s 

ttSSSrSa. rt «* iMtasM stayed fn Asia, and 


Roman Empire of the second cen 
turv AD. sucuesting fresh attempt! 


that some of our ancient authorities 


tut^ AD suggest ng fresh attempw excluded these men from, while 
to relate the man s life to his work. others {nc i ude(1 them In, their totals. 

That relation remains otecure, less But how refiabla Jg that ai . 
so than in the case of Thucydides imporrant figure of io,ooo? It 
but , much more so than in that o rosts the impossibly weak author- 

T4C ‘«i*- B«* “S5* Ji^ h !R!2S ity of a “ stratagem * recorded by 
work of the last two Af^L an * Polyacnus, in winch (in c 336, cer- 

Anabasis is not to be ^garded as ta-inly before 334) Parmento and 

10,000 men were worsted by 4,000 
political intelligence « no 01 S 1 Persians under their CGneral 
corian” is Professor Brunt’s provi- Tm thousand savs Pre- 

s io n al y c r d ict dn -A m a u , th o«Kh h e « no doSk /round 

gives him * be tn f ur hones^. Volunj e figure ”, It would be better to say 

n ° f i v vrr fhi 11 AMAbMci* 1 n «SS t,iat ir ls no doubt a wrong figure 
Books V-VII of the AmMA and (sefl below)< B utlfirst, thero Is the 
the /iidica, will, we are told, give aw kward fact that in Polyaeuus’s 
I Professor Brunts fina 1 view on. ttPatagam the Macedonian force is 
| among other matters. Anion a use of TO ry substantially reduced (many 
his sources and ivlll presumably killed, many captured, the rest got 
amplify the conclusion given here. Bwa y, , aBy8 Paiyaenus). How then 
This new Arrian is a major and can the story be used as evidence 
welcome event In Alexander for the uumbers of Macedonians in I 
Scholarship. . Professor Brunt has Asia at the later date of 334? We 
done a necessary job splendidly.' -may choose not to believe that the 
The first advaiicQ is that very many great Parmento was outgencrallcd 
material errors have been elimina- m the way Polyaenus describes. But 
ted in the translation. Some had if so, our doubjs surely strike nt 
been weeded out in. successive re- the credit of the story as a whole, 
prints : thus at I, 18, 2 one of figures Included. But the “ strata- 
Robson’s original bowlers had been gem” sounds to nio like a protty 
to make some Greek citleB of Asia small-scale affair, with which Poly- 
Minor continue paying to Alex- aenus’s 10,000 is out of all keeping, 
ander the tribute they had True, the 4,000 on the Persian side 
previously paid to Persia. Actually, looks circumstantial enough ; but 
the Greek means that Alexander the Macedonian total of 10,000 was 
remitted this tribute. Professor: the greatest number expressible by 
Brunt ha* recast the sentence, which a single Greek word (Mpn'oi: com- 
at last accurately represents the pare our “myriad”). 

Greek. It would bo easy but point- Polyaenus, If he is worth any- 


Parmcniu and Co went home.. So 
Professor Brunt’s hypothesis tails, 
and we are left with that cardinal 
discrepancy between Callisthenes 
and Ptolemy/Arlstobulus un- 
resolved. But better, perhaps, per- 
plexity than the false certainty 
Induced by totals reached via 
figures Ilka that 10,000. (Inciden- 
tally and irrelevantly, a Loeb edi- 
tion of Polyaenus would be very 
welcome, before the list of new titles 
is brought to an end, as tho Teub- 
ncr edition is beyond the pocket of 
all but libraries.) 

The appendixes cover a great deal 
of ground. Oil a number of points, 
judgment is reserved. Thus in 
Volume 2, the discussion of the 
sources wul include an analysis of 
the speeches In Arrian. This is 
anticipated in the present volume, 
where It is pointed out first, that 
Arrian himself, in the last part of 
the Anabasis, accents the fact (the 
fact, not the truth) of Alexander's 
claim to divine birth, aud secondly, 
that by this acceptance Arrian Im- 
pliedly contradicts a statement in a 
speech which he puts into Alex- 
ander’s mouth, to the effect that 
Philip was regarded by Alexander 
as his father. Prom this unresolved 
and unnoticed contradiction the 
strange conclusion is reached that, 
in the speech, Arrian was “ using 
material from one of bis main 
sources” (Ptolemy and Arlstobu- 
lus). But Arrian, in the passage 
where he speaks in his own person, 
proceeds to suggest that the claim to 
divine parentage was a “ sophism ” 
designed for non-Macedonian con- 
sumption (es tous hvpehoons). Simi- 
larly, when rebellious Macedonians 
are being addressed (in the speech 
mentioned above) Alexander is 
naturally portrayed as stressing 
Philip’s achievements and equally 
naturally as calling him “ my 
father ”. Surely no tiling follows, 
from thi? transparent artistry, about 
Anlaii’a use. In freely invented 
speeches, of unacknowledged “main 
source” material. Incidentally, Pro- 
cessor Brunt’s argument (any un- 
noticed inconsistency, between a 
given passage and a judgment of 


Arrian’s own, means that tlie W 
sage is from a “main source") 
be used to “prove" that IV 7 < 
is from u “main source”, since [i 
mentions Alexander’s Heradil 
descent through Philip. w 

ttbsartlum, since here again Arriu 
speaks with Ills own voice. 

Again, It is rather odd that P«. 
fessor Brunt seems concerned m 
deny u proposition which 1 h 
generally believed, on the bad* 
of Arrian’s own elenr statement 
of his practice, namely that oi 
the two “maiu sources” 
Ptolemy, rather than Arlstobulut 
was the “preferred source” 
Odd, because apparently lncoo' 
sistent with Ills own footnotes 
to the text, where It is shoirfi that 
on at loast three, perhaps four 
identifiable occosions, Ptoleoj, 
rather than Aristobulus, » 
“ silently " preferred ; and there 
arc us a matter of fact severs] 
further instances In the books not 
yet translated. 

Finally, it Is only by taking the 
lowest possible view of Arrlso 1 ) 
powers of collation that his version 
of tho siege of Gaza can be re 
garded as a pair of clumsy doublet*. 
This theory rests on no better 
evidence than Arrian’s statement 
that two lots of siege engines 


were used, one brought up later: 
and why not ? We are not 
yet told how. so crass a doublet 
(much worse than the ■ other 
three of which Arrian stand* con- 
victed in the footnotes to the pre- 
sent edition) should affect our Judg- 
ment of him as a “ simple honest 
soul Nobody uses such favourable 
lunguuge about Diodorus, whoso In- 
competence Is most clearly shown 
by his perpetrntiou of doublets ti 
bud as that here laid at Arrian’l 
door. 

The map is that of Welles’s Dlfr 
dorus Book X1VII (Loeb), with fen 
changes. Tho misspelling “Hellcar- 
missus ” is not corrected. Mote 
serious, the labelling of Code of 
Hollow Syria Is incorrect, on the 
new view (Bnsworth, Classical Qiut^ 
terly, 1974, invariably mls-clteo « 
1975) adopted by Professor Brunt 
in his footnotes, according M much 
this term is used by Arrian w 
denote the northern strip. 


new from 


ess® 



less to list other significant im- 
provements. Evqn trivial fatal 
ties have been removed, like the Im- 
promptu brick wall put up by the 
bqpieged nt Halicarnassus, which 
miist have curved inwards, not out 


4 l| IIW *8 WVI Ml 

thing, merely shows that in one 
minor engagement in e 336 a force 
of Macedonians was unexpectedly 


romptu brick wall put up by the and badly mauled by a smaller force 
qpieged nt Halicarnassus, which of Persians. After that w.a may 
ujst 'have curved inwards, not out- plausibly assume with Belock that 


case 


By J, A. C. Thomas 


don. of the majpr institutions of 
family, succession and property law 
In. mld-fffth-century Rome. Only 
. the chapter “Private Law ana 
- Legend In Livy 1-3 ” might perhaps 
have been dispensed with : it is not 
irrelevant but, 'to. this reader, neither 
was- It necessary. 


Una flea FohtaLnes. 300 pages, -Bb,- ■ 
cohmr and 28 mduochrqrfia - ] 

< • tt-i : • i;--. 1- JEaO t OQ/$SO,0p. . ,11 \ J 

. Four ceAiunes b / 
LiigeGdnnidffih^- i 

- 358- pages, "J1S’ colour ^edd" 380 

monaicfyiftne illustrations, £40.00/ 

. . • 'MB.Q0-*- < . ; : j ■ 

; Visions (rfCourtiylhdh 

... ; .'.W»;'rbi ASCflEii :,4 ;. 

: V Eighty . miolaturw aHbcted . Irdn> 
i ■ the Archer Collection With fttmo- 
auction, hotee and etunmems. 128 
pages, 1 12 colour 7 . end. 72 mom 
'■ ; chrome - Illustrations. £iq,Q 0 /S 20 ,< 

’• Sotheby Porltc' Beinbt 
*. - . . PwbUchtlons ; ; 

Russell CbOnibera, Coveiit Garflrti, 
Lyndon ;WC2 B«AD m ■ , ■ 

'* ' ■ ilor-i' -f !" ;■» .. 

. 81 Adam^ Dtlyo, tdtowhj. 

; .. " ••Vx- -A 


alan. Watson 1 
Rome of the XII Tables 
•Persona and Property 
195^, Princeton - University, Press, 


I. ■ • I riui.oo9ur .viawou nos 

, -paving .completed , hig "seri«i ; of confined himself to material rele- 
klfvdldmes on; the ' law of the. Jeter ' vant to < Rome. I have never been 



A RAGGED SCHOOLING Robert Roberts author of 
The Classic Slum Reliving his youth spent In a world 
of smoking chimneys and grimy terraces, Robert Roberts 
draws a fascinating picture of life In the backstreets 
of an Industrial city before the first world war. Essentially 
the view of a bright, articulate lad, laughter and 
mischief are never far away and despite the grinding 
poverty, the story told Is one of richness and humour. 
October, £3.76 net 

VIOLENCE AND POLITICS IN JAMAICA 1980-70 

• INTERNAL SECURITY IN A DEVELOPING COUNTRY 
Terry Lacey Political violence has become Increasingly 
wide-spread, and In. an attempt to examine such violence 
as a result 'of economic and social factors, Dr Laoey has 
given us an analysis of some 2,000 Incidents that have . „ 
•occurred In Jamaica In recent years. His research . ■ , . 
includes riots, arson, sabotage and gang warfare,^ . 
the book will he of critical value for all oonoemeq witn 
developing countries. March, about £7.60 ■■■• 

PARLIAMENT, POLICY AND POLITICS IN THE REIGN : 
OP WILLIAM III Henry Horwltz Iri this exhaMsUye^fc 
analysis of politics during William's reign, Professo*" 
Horwltz presents a detailed account of parliamentary 
activities from 1889 to 1702. The book Is In narrative 

• form punotuated by analytical chapters .s&JbaUtDpmes 
and arguments are clearly explored agaJristthe . 
background of events. It is a work whose interpretations 
will stand the test of time. February, about £7.50 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN EUROPE A. H. Robertson A 

■ ■ /li^artkr n( m Mnk.a. L..L aImaA (hfl Fl I TD D0 BP 

: convention on human Rights' was signea in tne 
aftermath of war, and the object of this book is to . . 
provide a complete account of the Bystem— perhapB i.ns 
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The primacy of the performer 


By Geoffrey Axworthy 

MARTIN BANHAM : 

African Theatre Today 

103pp. Pitman. £3.50 (paperback, 


ANTHONY GRAHAM-WHITE 
The Drama oi Black Afrlcn 
220pp. Samuel French. £5.50. 

ELDRE£L DUROSIMI JONES (Editor) J 
AfrUtfn Literature Today 
No 8 : Drama in Africa 
152pp. Heinemann Educational. 
£3.60 (paperback, £1.80). 


African Theatre Today is a weU- 
mganized and thoroughly readable 
introduction to the works of the 


principal published dramatists of 
West and East Africa, with a concise 
account of their cultural and theatri- 
cal backgrounds. Extensive quota- 
tion from the ploys, clearly related 
to context, and the attractive format 
of the book, make it a pleasure to 
read. Clive Wake digests in a chap- 
ter the Immense complexities of the 
tltuatre of French-speaking Africa. 
Martin Bonham's account of the 
theatre in Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
in which he has worked since 1956, 
has the liveliness and authority of 
firsthand experience. 

This quality is unfortunately lack- 
ing in Anthony Graham-White’s 
The Drama of Black Africa. This is 
AJrica worshipped at a distance. 
The author fell in love with his 


tinu, it is uniliscriimnaiing and out- 
of-date. 

In Drama in Africa Eld red Jones 
of Four ah Bay College, Sierra 
Leone, brings together a wide range 
of articles and reviews on African 
drama and theatre including South 
African and Arab drama. Viewing 
the collection as a whole one gets 
on encouraging sense that the dis- 
cussion of African drama is widen- 
ing at last to recognize the crucial 
importance, to the writer, of per- 
formance. Although the emphasis is 
still largely on the published play 
in English or French and on 
scholarly analyses such as “Lang- 
uage and Meaning in Soyinka's The 
Road ” or “Language and Drama: 
Ama Ata Aidoo ”, there are also 
some forceful assertions — signifi- 
cantly from East African contribu- 
tors — of die claims of the popular 
writer in the national languages. 
In his editorial preface, Professor 
Jones rightly emphasizes that the 
record or published plays does not 
tell the whole — or even the most 


subject at a Soyinka rehearsed 
reading at the Royal Court Theatre, 
London, one Sunday night In 1959. 
Studies in African sociology at Har- 


vard and drama at Stanford led, in 
1969, to the doctoral thesis on which 
his book is based. Though It 
patiently assembles, from a wide 
variety of sources of varying 
authority, a great deal of informs- 




Triple First! 

■ Vtefirtta^htd^tically anatigedPiesaum ' 

. Thesaurus r. j : . 

The first Thesaurus with 
a concise definition for each main entry 

“With over 100 4 000 synonyms, antonyms, idiomatic 
phrases and contrasted words, Webster# 7 
Collegiate Thesaurus is the first totally .new 
Thesaurus to.bepublfohed since 18 J>2. V 

mS. '" v;; / : 
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singleness of purpose, concentra- 
tion aud discipline, like the Eguti- 
gun masqueraders mid Form 
dancers of old. If we wish to 
quarrel with our modem African 
theatre, then let us direct our 
rage at its sloppy " amateurism ”, 
its lack of discipline and the 
sense of purpose, its scramble for 
miserable crumbs of dollars from 
the tables of tour operators. 

One important point that all three 
books tend to obscure (fur instance, 
through book lists giving dates ot 
publication rather than composition) 
Is that the flow of dramatic writings 
of high literary quality lu English 
has dried to n trickle in the past 
decade. One nE the reasons for 
this is undoubtedly political dis- 
illusionment, the ebbing of the 
nowarful romantic and idealistic 
forces that produced an astonishing 
flood of creativity in the period 
just before and just after indepen- 
dence. From the brand new cam* 
puses of the university colleges in 


several years in self-imposed 
exile, searching for a form of luu- 
gungc to interpret the terrible 
experiences of the Hiafrun War and 
its aftermath ; he is now a professor 
of comparative literature-. 

Others, too. have retired Into 
professional chairs or administra- 
tive posts where they are strangely 
subdued. They have few successors 
and up peers, except perhaps Ola 
llothm whose reworking of the 
Oedipus theme into an nllcgory of 
lu* country’s dilemmas demon- 
strates the strength to be derived 
from a mastery of cultures other 
than one’s own ; and the stimulus 
oE having at one’s command a pro- 
fessional performing troupe of 
quality. Otherwise current African 
writing in English is at a d cores 
singly parochial and domestic level 
based on the worst possible models 



Seven, the 
Number of Creation 

DESMOND VARLEY 
An intriguing exploration into the 
special significance of certain 
numbers, especially seven, in reli- 
gious, superstitious and cultural 
contexts. Hi* unusual quest led to 
some unexpected ureas of investiga- 
tion, ranging from medieval alchemy 
to ancient Sumerian mathematics, 
touching on the way such apparently 
unrelated fields as astrology, the 
design of modern playing cards and 


important part— of the story of 
African theatre: “Those which are- 
popular never get published end 
those which are published are never 
popular.” 

This point is also made by Mr 
Banhani, who starts with a detailed 
description of Nigeria’s top profes- 
sional entertainers — Hubert Ogunde, 
Duro Ladipo and the lBte Kola 
Osunmo la— where the text, even 
when available, gives only a faint 
impression of their masterly iute* 
gration of composing and perform- 
ing skills. The theme la also 
developed most constructively at the 
end of J. C. de Graft’s fascinating 
essay, “Roots in African Drama 
and Theatre ”, in which he asserts : 
The greatest weakness of the 
emerging modern African theatre 
is, to me, not that it tries to 
imitate the European theatre— as 
some would have us believe— but 
that it lacks the element which 
is most abundant on the Euro- 
pean stage: the convinced and 
convincing actor, the impersona- 
tor who comes to his art with a 


oy me knowledge of other cultures 
and applying this with missionary 
zeal to the raising of the status of 
their own undervalued traditions. 
Tho writings of Soyinka, Clark, 
Okigbo, Achcbe and Efua Suther- 
land were auickly published and 
eagerly read by a world well- 
disposed to an “ African renais- 


based on the worst possible models j Indian nations." (£4.95 net) 
and seduced by the popular “suc- 
cess” of locally produced tele- 
vision series. The nationalise ortho- 
doxy — the daily theme of politicians 
and a press devoted to political 
utterances — is that things African 
are by definition good, and things 
foreign (except motor cars, domes- 
tic appliances and currency) wholly 
bad. There may he some truth In 
this. Nigeria’s Wole Soyinka and 
Kenya’s James Ngugl — two incon- 
veniently outspoken writers— are 


Victorian Glass 

GEOFFREY WILLS 
A chronological account, dealing 
with the state of glassmaking in 


to be alive.” Some of them, of 
course, no longer are alive. That 
excellent poet, Christopher Okigbo, 
for instance, was killed in Biafra. 
Wole Soyinka, Africa's most 

accomplished, witty and provoca- 
tive writer in English spent 


both graduates of the University 
of J-oeds and such heresy should 

f ierhaps not be encouraged. But it 
s also true that Soyinka’s year 
at the Royal Court, and Rotfml's 


Bliss was it in that dawn perhaps not be encouraged. But it 


Venice, etching and cnoieo carving, 
pressmouldcd and other late 
varieties, and Nailsea-typa glass, 
(Approx £7 net November) 


American theatre training, gave 
them a breadth of vision, a know- 
ledge of technique and standards 
far beyond anything they could have 
achieved in splendid isolation. 


Return journey 


By Robert Birley 

MARGERY PERHAM *. 

East African Journey 

246pp. Faber and Faber. £6.95. 

Dame Margery Perhatn lias been 
writing about Africa for more than 
forty years, . West Africa, East 
Africa, Ethiopia end southern 
Africa. Here, as she did two yenrs 
ago, she goes back to her enrly 
discoveries in Africa. For this is 
a travel diary of the vears I92D 
and 1930, It is essentially a piece 
of source materiel. This does not 
mean that It is not readable. It 
is a very lively uarrative. The Inter- 
ests and enthusiasms of the author 
ore very vividly convoyed. 

Let us consider it then as a his- 
torical source, perhaps even more 
interesting a hundred years from 
now than it is today. It Is inevit- 
ably in some ways superficial. The 
young lady who wrote this diary 
was greeted with wonderful hospi- 
. tality by the administrators of 
Kenya and Tanganyika, allowed to 
read official papers, taken on visits 
to native tribes and on bunting ex- 
peditions. But inevitably she could 
not get very far beneath the surface. 
In fact, one of the most convincing 
aspects of the narrative is that she 
does not pretend that Jn a few 
months she was able to learn all 
about the two countries she visited. 
-However, to take one exaihple, the 
Indians' of Keriya jute ' referred lo 
jn the introduction Written - 'a “shbrt 
time' ago, hut, from the travel-diary 
itself one would hardly realize that 
they existed, 


no official British colonial policy. 
To an extraordinary degree it 
depended on the man on the spot, 
There can rarely have been two 
administrators with views so differ- 
ent as were the governors of 
Tanganyika and Kenya, Sir Donald 
Ca moron, an apostle of indiicc 
rule, and Sir Edward Grigg. 

There Is a remarkable conversa- 
tion between the latter and the 
author in which he ends by saying, 
“ How can we Jbok so far ahead 
as you ask me— two or three hun- 
dred years ? ” Sho had done 
nothing af tho kind, but he assumed 
that any surrender of control to 
flie Africans before then was* un- 
thinkable. “How enn wa bind tho 

K mt for a distant and incelcu- 
future 7 ” It was only just over 
thirty years away. With tlie settlors 
one never gets very far a dray from 
tennis and dancing. 

While staying with the Govomor 
I decided that I must go and see 
the Kamba tribe so 1 set off 
across the Athi plains for Macha- 
kos, the headquarters of tlie dis- 
trict. . • . I arrived to find my 
unknown host, the DC, was just 
setting out for tennis. Ho had 
never been warned of my arrival. 
However, with Kenyan adapta- 
bility, he quickly found -ine shoes 
and a racket and 1 went aud 
played too. Vary excellent tennis 
it was. too. since onei player was 
: an Oxford blue. 

And yet. In sjtite of the picture 

' I I. _r ...!_„t plight 

almost be called on endless rural 
Wimbledon, one constantly meets 
administrators who were pot only 
^utterly conscientious, but at times 
imaginative. In. the similar book 
, oil = southern' Africa, African 
ApprenticeiJdP, one . reads of ' a 
magistrate in Natal. “We know 
the Zulu and no one else does. 
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British Coin Designs 
and Designers 

HOWARD LINECAR 
From the diver pennies of the 
Norman Conquest to the complete 
coinage of our present reign, 
Howard Linecar’a book provides a 
comprehensive survey of British 
coins and their designers over tlie 
past 900 years.. It is an intriguing 
story, well and authoritatively told. 
(Approx £12 net Novembor) 


Contrast and 
Connection 

Bicentennial essays In Anglo-Amsrt* 
can History H. C. ALLENT and 
ROGER THOMPSON. “The book 
contains original work by several 


ing younger historians such ns C. C. 
Bonwlck and Robert Garson ... a 
successful addition to that regret- 
tably scarce genre, comparative 
history.” New Society. (£8.95 net). 


The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys— 
Volume IX 

K Of all the Englishmen who have 
ever lived, not excluding Shakes- 
eare, he is the one I would most 


Creative Rope craft 


STUART GRAINGER, “ If; I were to 
be laid up with a broken leg I. would 
like nothing better thqn to be glvefa 


this book along with a great deal of 
line, :cors an«f smell-stuff. I would 
thBn fill my home and my cruiBer 
with hell knots, candlesticks, bottles 
and iara all nicely needlehitched and 
sennit by the fathom. This is an 
expert’s expertise in easily-followed 
form.” Yachting Monthly. , (E4.95 
net) •’ ■ 3 ' 


Creative ■ 
Embroidery Collage 

SADIE ALLEN ; I=, - 

This book la aimed primarily at hoik 
professional adults who dp not have 
easy access to tuition .but .want .to 
Use fabrics more creatively than for 
household I utilitarian . article*. 
(Approx $5 net October) ■- .■■■'. 

Please write for a complete .'catalog}?* 
G. Sell & Satis 

Itreet Lond on ' - 
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Henry Moore : 

Sculpture and Drawings 
Vnlumc 4 (Sculpture 1965-1973) 
Edited hy Alun Iluwness 
The cumpk-ru sculpture of almost 
a decade (some 200 pieces) is 
cam I op ued and fully illustrated 
hi this fourth volume which 
complements the first 'throe 
volumes (nil still in print) of the 
definitive edition on the sculptor's 
work. 

280 pages 324 illustrations £12 
Asgcr Jocn : 

the crucial years 1954-1964 
Guy. Atkins , 

with the help of Troels' Andersen 

A sequel id Jorrt in Scenttinaultt 
1930-1953, this volume deals with 
the emergence of Jorn as a major 
figure in European act. Pointings, 
ceramics, graphics and tapestries 
Ri-ti ail dealt with, nod the oeuvre 
catalogue includes around 300 
paintings. 

400 pages 1000 illustrations (68 

111 colour) £37.50 

Eton Days 

Photographs by Nicholas Barlow 
Teat by Oliver Van Oss PSA 

A carefully observed and 
affection a to portrait that will , 

appear all koto Etonians nnd all.. . 
those fascinated . by the workings 
of a unique institution. Oliver Van 
Oss was on the staff from 1930-64, 
and Nicholas Barlow left lu 1969 1 
to become a professional . 
photographer. 

112 pages 180 illustrations £5.95 


London's Omni 

Herbert Spencer 

Foreword by John Julius Norwich 

A revised edition, with many new 
pliott i graphs by the author, of nti 
illustrated history of the Regent’s 
Cnnal, built by John Nash. Not 
only an intriguing piece of socinl 
history, bur also u splendid guide 
to one of Lyndon's lesser-known 
pleasures. 

9G pages 60 illustrations 
Paperhank £2.95 


Venice : nn anthology guide 
Milton Grundy 

' Foreword by John Julius Norwich 
Seven Illustrated walks around the 
city, accompanied by the' 
observations of Ruskin, Henry, 
James, Sorenson, Michael Levey 
and many cithers. An original 
guidebook directing readers in 
particular to restored buildings 
and works of Hrr. 

192 pages 60 illustrations £5.95 

Wynkyii dc Wordc Society . ' 

Three new Society publications t - 
Optical Lettcrspacink . ' ’*.•• 

by David Klndorsley ’ ■ 

■revised edition £4 . 

■' Wtl Jlapn Caxton- & Charles Knight 
Introduction by Kenneth Day - 
£2.95 ' 

Wynkyn dc Wotrie t , 

Father of Fleet Street 

by James Moran 

re vised. edition £2.95 ...... 


FOR THE2 
PROMOTION 
OF THE 


I I ; : ^ ■ TRANSLATION . ■ , * | 

iJlv-Vi;.' DUTCH 

Ant icl tn -* 1 . t&Z 


Long live structuralism 

By Annette Lavers 


i fur which Althusser is praised is <»f linguistics is extended vi.i isvn 
i far frnni iiiiprccedutilcd uiid dues related “ strut egic-s '* : the piuadig- 
< not seem lo call for any piti'iiculnr malic, which leads to .l.iiohsou's 
j c Mirage except admittedly structural pluinuingy, and the svn- 

I when carried «m from inside' the lagnuttic, leading to Cli unis ley's 
1 French Conummist Party, flow can generative syntax and to nliat Dr 


JEAN-MARiK BENOIST : 

La revolution structurale 
35Upp. Paris: Qrassct. 39fr. 

PHILIP PETTIT : 

The Concept of Structuralism 


jeer : “ I believe . . . linn philoso- and the ultimate Insults are iho 
pity without empirical disciplines is twin labels of “ mHlirnnathcoloxv'' 
empLy, empirical disciplines with- ami “ antliiuponaicissism ”, 
out philosophy arc blind.” Hut the identity principle has triumphed 
expected conclusion follows irresix- over the principle of Hcracliteaa 
tibly: “It remulns true however strife, and is .shown tn be at work 
that there is something distinctive even in Hegelian dialectics as an 
about philosophy ; conceptual amity- optimistic Aufhehung. The Carte- 


jj* r t ac «IS just is not tho analysis ot sum Lnjiitn put Leibniz, and hit 

117pp. Gill and Macmillan. £4.95. f. icts .« Very well ; but who is “ pht- enmhin annul philosophy, ih n,l ‘ ml™!**! 

HOWARD GARDNER ■ losophy ’* ? Philosophy asl’uul shade hut structuralism has re- to tern 

iioWiMiu uAKUiNLK . Ninan pointed out in hus Watch- asserted ihe primacy of relation! emities 

Thc'Qucst for Miud dogs, is philosophers. No one has over elements. 1 

276pp. C«, m . £3.95. If **■ ; 4* 


Roland Barthes has twice remarked 
about two words which have played 


necessarily n neurotic fear which source. If used lioineaniorphically, 
keeps one from sharing M the linguistic model results in 
Benoisr's iconoclastic glee ; * it stylistic analysis ; if used purnmor- 
might instead he the wish to come phi cully, it can he applied tn three 
to terms with those discredited areas where there arc entities 
entities, nature and history. resembling sentences in ihe 

Dr Pettit's sober end absorbing 7;era de na 1 \ t :t°rrve “ m.c I ff 


a major part m the intellectual life tence, phonological structure.giaiii- cor|]ei{ It j{J a f H ct tliat, inthe 

of contemporary France— (Minpsli- maticaf structure, nnd so on wete w01l , s ‘ oP Ldvi-Strnuss. wfilclt are 

ficaiion and signifiant — tlmt they not produced by philosophers, but ted _ l0 O1> . )os i to purposes-4>v 
were ‘'beginning to show signs of by linguists. They were the pro- [JoiLi Benoist nnd Dr vSalltS 
wear”. It seems indeed to hove ducts of theory, that is tD say, of n |, LM10 ineuoloutcul subject th« 

become an accepted fact of life an acuvtty which cannot be £ of „if mean i nB inj’ va iu/ 

that fashion rules oar intellectual divorced from practice. The eras- o B 8 0 ., n «i««Jl?! 


though •«■«» Y‘ wc “ n, “ theory” and "descriptive theory". 

SoigTfi TCTb "he 2»«« •*» ^ ‘"4 » 


theory" and “descriptive theory", 


most important question: of the 
status of these codes as dnfra or 
siipeisituctures. Dr Pettit invents 
new names for his categorien with 


according to VaUry, they know moil sense, 
themselves to bo mortal. Under- L a revolution 


, , drawing exclusive attention io 
structurale s itself”. But this subject cannot be 


8 1 and ably then, they tend to assert opening chapter is grounded in permanently silenced by being m : 

their precnrlous hegemony by lay- Michel Foucauies nofion of dpis- placed by an Identikit, in Aft* 

lag waste anything which lies tdinds. In Foucault's work these ^ 0 me readers will find it dWitnh [ 


F difficult at times. However, Dr Pct- 
t tit plays Ills cards close to the 
; chest and makes only minimal 
revelations about his conclusions in 


The ' theoretical options Are 
modelled respectively on 
Chomsky and Jakobson. They are 
purely programmatic, falling to 
promise success in the one case, 
interest in the other. The only 
realistic options are the analytic 
nucs, both of which correspond 
in linguistics to an informal sort 
of differential semantics. 

This In turn suggests a few 


It Is refreshing therefore to find since he argues in favour of a which gave some people au insight 
three aui'hors who are not ashamed radically new event), that one can not s0 f ar removed from Lana's 
to put this old-fashioned word on detect in tbeir succession a pendu- u\ ca 0 f the “ mirror-phase* 1 u& 
the cover of their books, and who lum-dike movement between two the “splitting of the subject”, 
think that structuralism is’ very poles of interest, and it is one of which is the cornerstone of it 
much alive. Their essays are very these swings perhaps which we aro Bonoist's idea of the “Symboli- 


enr ii erst one 


different in both method and pur- witnessing at present. The human que”, 

pose ; one is a comprehensive over- sciences nave changed their code, M Benoist ends up by finding 
view of structuralist research “abandoning on empty and obses- fn U lt with all tho thinkers whau 
(Jean-Marie Benoist), another sional humanism In favour of new wnr i. !.»„ n , eaQ f t0 praise, 

offers "a philosophical analysis of objects: signs, metaphors, atmc- fnlHnu to live ua to ideals 
the feasibility ” ot the structuralist lures”. Thus the modem style of w i]i G |, WQ ,- e , l0t tliefra in the finr 
enterprise strieto sensu (Philip Pet inquiry finds Its prototype in .,i ace . ihe work of Jacques Monod 
tit), whale the third takes a middle semiotics: the semiotics of the un- s h 0 ws a confluence between 
course and o.pts for a detailed conscious with Lacan, of kinship ]inu U i S ttcs and molecular biology, 
description of che doctrines of the codes and mvths with Ldvi-Strauss, but anthropomorphism soon re 
two thinkers whom the author secs of social relations and conlradic- D i oce , t i 1B reiectod anthropooen- 
as the fountainheads, Ldvi-Strouss Hons with Althusser, of literature t v -j sni ' ; Althusser “ couragaously" 


however, is give them the means ot , : .. l t v 

being organized in their analysis, £S 4 . SLfi« • 

going beyond ad hoc observa- Jf a ,? 

lions ” This attitude seems to be i he th0<1 i olo#y * 

two cheers for structurulism. ^ j \ e C u n 

resort to any mode] if and when he 

Dr Pettit’s linguistic model thinks it relevant ? Second, it is nn- 
enmes from Saussure, whose notion fortunate that a deductive study 

The mimetic fallacy 


By John Sturrock 

GERARD GENETTE i 
Mtaiologiques 


-’,1*. -i j vlrtwh 


= other writers; for if there Is a 
moment of truth in the story a.i it 
is given here it comes with the 
... acknowledgment of such as 
= Mallarme that Cratylism could 
never be true but only n productive 
fiction. With Mallarmd, indeed, it 
„ becomes the poetic notion, a pro- 
visional escape from ihe grim, uuti- 
S pootic truth that connections be- 
tween tlie sound of words and their 


•stoori intellectual movement of msionans, ot mniecuuir oiomgy but recoils from lAcir liltlmnte con- ' . _ i*™ «■ w www 

our time” (Howard Gardner). with Jacques Monad, of modem semiencesi fiffiS G % wd , Gen ? lt “? tI,ree published souse are n.ever more than Jmagin- 

nefinetl l>v it. n c a «« „i a : mat iiciiut tics, logic and cpistc- establSSnfi the notfoA uf a strut- co ! lec Si5 , . ,s F 'W r *& are full of ary. The poet's job is to pretend 

doyer arrogant*" ^as^a nlniili and of linguistics itself fikilS^nbo^ SVt Ss^ftis ^efSl arS 

' T„ Once the “ nllnt-scloncc limiuU- Kantian safe au-.uds. Btfll dretuus of nu . 0l,c . tlie , tecnnIque “.' 0 . r _V. _ 


aggressive 


)t us a 
in of n 


.Justified by the claim that the task, according to many modern compeionca and performance^ ,«£ » journals as Podtinue thoueh it E iji 
structuralist revolution, despite writers, linguistics will bo no more renders to his "syntactic N ^wiiere savs so) on Cratvlisfn. an SwiS 

SSS' SXTSS , we do not yet have In English havS dine and 


humaa sciences, Is now threatened, purports to 11 master Jl tho myste- sian subject rather than recognize: * 
But by \Vhom ? nous phenomenon of language, tho status of semantics. Only Lacao 

Whoever hes keot w with recent «•» •* '» J, n “ rr SP.S“ l VBtTt Z.dto ' I !■ 


productions from France 
but be struck by what seems. 


fff ces h rff,^ W ^ JU “ a .. Kril - mi -".h «h1Jh ‘dolTS '» thVpin,o„]r dialog^ «HhS „ aa prepaved lo 1 MoTih.tm tah 

I to be fhSni’'- mnm.ntc goo m' to have revered frow'^' i tha i Iail S u aBO enjoys a domonstration could succeed. Tha 

is rur. moments thetiques , moments of seem to • nave recovareo. “ vB | Mt natural '.and. not merelv a conven- Encmtlc view— suhseouentlv. auite 


nun king about tlie techniques • of that words, m ins caretui arrongc- 
literature ; lie- has done more thalt meht of them, rise above their arbi- 
anyone to put lasting substance into trariness and derive from reality. 

P° et * c “ in France. In m Genette starts with a long com- 
Aiiiiioiogiquef he has turned a little meutary on tho Cratylus , in which 


nan some commentators 
and presents as the frus- 
tyllst, a man who would 
the Greek language to 
trebly mimetic but who 
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slumkl W tv.isvd t*n a vtvw of 
iinunisiics whidt m.iv .ilremlv be 
out of tLite. Dr I’uiiit lakes the 
sem ciicv .is his niodol, mu i lie dis- 
coursu nr ihe text. This duos iim in 
ii'-elf invalidaie the crii icrisms lie 
levels' ur cert.iin kinds uf uiiicai 
endcjvmir, bnL his oiiirir* hi ton- j 
damnation nt slmiltU- hut better 
•limed .uieinpts .seems soinecvh.it 
pieiiiuiure. A cluser enneern 
with ciiipiric«tl deiuii in i lie 
theories involve cl ntinlit have given 
Dr I'cttit a inter grasp of tltcir : 
real purpose. 

Dr Peitii finds ihe " fund union I a- I 
llsm " of the Tel One/ writers 
" difficult to refute ", but is clearly 
put out by the " ubstruc tness " of 
some structuralist formulations. 

" VVithoui L^vi-Strnuss’s hypo- 
diesis ”, lu* asks (uhuttt the 
Theban version of die Oedi- 
pus myth), “who would think 
of taking ‘Antigone buries her 
brother* as an overrating of 
blood relations or ‘The Spartoi kill 
one another' as an underrating ? " 
The answer is, whether or not this 
particular interpretation is , right, 
anyone having some experience of ! 
the strangely abstract yet apt psy- I 
choanalytical formulations or bcha- 
c'ioural patterns, Tho purpose of 
Julia Kristova’s “ semana lysis ” is 
nor, ns Dr Fettit states, “sociologi- 
cal 11 [ 'like other synoptic aitemprs,- 
it aims to contribute to the 
“ science qf the subject and of his- 
tory " which id crca singly appears 
as the long-term aim of the social 
sciences. The conclusion Is best left 
to Dr Gardner: structuralism has 
been “strong on Dionysian spirit", 
but “scientific progress is in part 
dependent upon the bold overstate- 
ment of positions " j it may well 
soon appear as “ simply the most 
imaginative and suggestive current 
statement of the professional code 
of any thoughtful and synthetically 
oriented scientist”. 


representation of the already 
numctic speech organs. 

After these engaging forays on 
the wilder shores of onomatopoetics 
M Genette moves in to the nine- 
teenth century and to the rise of 
comparative grammar studies which 
hi the end put paid io Crniylism. 
Tho discovery of common Indo- 
European roots fojr what had earl- 
ier bean- thought to he a diversely 
of i/io deni European languages dis- 
armed the Cratylists j tho plentiful i 
evidence of “ motivation ” to be 
found la those languages lost all 1 
authority once it was Accepted that, 
far from being independent, thdy 
were only variations an a single 
language, end a single language, 
what was more, far from obviously 
symbolic. At the same time, die 
concerns of linguists shifted awqy 
from nouns to verbs and other gram* 
inaiioal dosses, and k was on tlie 
motivation oF nouns that the Cra'ty- 
Hsu had always pinned choir most 
compelling arguments, 

Thereafter, CratyHsm became die 
fantasy of literary figures, die “ rfi- 
veurs de mots", and M Genette 
goes on to consider die ideas and 


g naotkes of a number of these, from 
harles Nodier to Francis Ponge, 
all of them genuinely or playfully 


nostalgic for the old dispensation 
which a more scientific linguistics 


Against all this, and wltii an Im- Sl“ "° * lo PP er be °«tered ^ systems M 

nrnR.Iva mh.F.np. in «s.a «« Hnear fashion or subsumed but one JfS 


sidering, • 
I imprw 






BOOTH 941? 


' : -,-v. r • . 




450 Sirige1, Amsterdam C. 
The Netlierlaads ’ ■*£■,) 


, 1 aaSvMi v 
La reuol 
dlalt , ' 'oi 
, wrist ■hb h 
sajlctfa bn' 
sition. irf 
only, discus 
' them whi«4 
stake in tl 
BenoIsHe.pi 
lea enjeux . 
U»ra davor 


IMHMHWB SfRlPiiidHilWf ~ rthn ‘fdl which ■low-' *«y .benefited from this inti 

affvel -fSWl^hStS SlM 1 ^s tructuralist «hj . «»QcUribn with the godhead, se 


atirwatundistii ftem- 


ne form which the nOuna of a Otto Jespersen, that language was 
| a ugu age take, since if is very much originally conventional but is.con- 
iiaruor to defend a symbolic view atantly evolving, by a Darwinian 
jjf other parts of-, speech). Is process, towards an ideal state of 
motivated " by die ’farm, tliat is mjmeticism, - 

snort, ia mimetic, Augustine to the seventeenth 

Consoling .though It would doubt- century : to the English grammarian 
jess be to fancy that our vocabu- John Wallis, who tried to establish 
la ry benefited from this intimate that certaiu phonemes, initial con- 
anocUribn with the godhead, serious sonants above ail, were a sure index 
J-rwylists are few and far between to the. general meaning of the, 

iBOse davs. We now side, nrohflhlv wArdc Ihpv nrnni-i-Arl In. rn thp nutv 



■Holt of sttperrirucfufe* and 
utonomy^^agaittet Ab .evdr. ^™® 


SL AylkanJ 


w . • •• „ -F ar y & freq nhT t ^ w5 ‘ 1 ^ 1 ^ wh0 evfln ' h °l 

neoula ^ f iUi.* j ir objective, possibilities n.-oans might 
tow SJgi, [* r^rei-What M Genette has done ffTakfSp 
* — — .«« * 3 to make of his occaai on al ■***'“ UB - — 


of''- V.iw' 1 ' 




iiiinlLuL £l;iii) 


CM AMBERS' Ym/f\(iSf< I DICJ IGN/\Kf*;S 

• - nun iii jc.i |h i ! t:u'L - , 

I )K rro.wiiv one dici iomarv Mi a 15 

Pin (ONAKV two 711 1 1 l)K 'HO,NA^V I'OI 'K H SU 

Cl I AMBI CS - : ^ ■ 

BIOGRAI'H ICAL DKJ I K)NARV 

l»;mM>:u’k 1 10 ijiijii'iLkL £1.4(1 |ht v\>tiinie 

a 1 am B i:us 1 nc nc rvoi m i i \ci 

ANT) nX lIiNOLOGY 

(J _ jll|l<lli;i(-| 1 i'll, I |).iJH , rl):K , ll\ 1 1.-10 |KT lOlllim, 1 ' . 

CHAMBERS 

All AS OI WOULD 1 1 1 S I < >HA" 

• iTanllMi'k |);i]ii:rli;uk t'l-10 " 


MW TITLES 


<‘ir\(vim;Ks 

maaam 

, for crosswords 

V ‘’4"!$**“,. ,1 


Cl I AMBI US 
MUJIRAY ... _ 
BiTjn-qigfisli;, 
.l>U I IOA \ 10: y 


!ilMdv LI, 511 


oft prices not 


IiuiiIImcN 1-1,70 


chambers 

DICTIONARIES 

11 Tliir.tlc Street Edinburrjli LHP.1D.G, 


had killed. Mimotoglques finishes 
with e Tong general chapter, dh 
which M Genette tries to decide 
whether there is any sense at all 
In CratyBsm given contemporary be- 
liefs about languagp— fcow is mimo- 
phonle possible, for example, when 
phonology lays down 'that the sound 
system of a language is purely dif- 
fwoi/dal ?- Hta condlution -Is ■ rthat: 
Cratylism can . survive as a game, 
and that 4he recognition that d't is 
only a game in fact enriches rather 
than invalidates it. 

Mimoiogiques is far front being a 
complete history of Cratylism, out 
it is a most readable and Instruc- 
tive one. M Genette passes much 
too soon from Plato to che nine- 
teenth century, with no time at all 
fpr medieval or Renaissance. theories 
of language and the persl&tent re- 
statements of Cratylism, He touches 
on, ' but might nave - said more 
about the ; widespread sdlOola 
of mfrViplogWts who. have believed 
that syntax, as the manifestation 
of thought, must- also, mimic 
the structure of reality, - so cOfi-. 
ing word order, as ■ well- as 
vldual words, as symbolic and 
g up, ultimately, with rationalist 
iries like Chomsky's of a univer- 
g 


articular ' French 


-=vi 


SCHWEIZER 

VERLAGSHAUS 

ZURICH 


^®cona part ihe ideas of pbets and in which each character is an Iconic ; diverging iiitq tl^e literary 


1 I.cim lookina for 

PARTNERS 

for coproduction 

of an extraordinary picture book about the last natives 
In Africa. The authors or rather pbotog raphe rs~-t he 
brothers CaatlglJonl— aro well known In Europe for their 
first' film entitled Africa Ama. Their second film — Naked 
Meglo-r-wWl be shown in the United States of America, 
next year. 

Other projects of 0 alrnllar. nature are also pFanned for 
the future and might also be of 'interest- for co-produatiph. 
I,. Dr. ,Amln Meyer^ would welcome a vlslt from: arty 
Interested parties when I will be pleased to explain In 
'detail- and show a sample copy of this mopt unusual, 
pjtctureboofe • 

Please contact me orf otir stand no. 1075, Hall 6, during 
the Frankfurt fipplc Fair. Alternatively I can be pdntaated 
at all times at' the following address ; . . ; , . 

Schweizer VeHagshaus AQ r Klauaetrasie lb, CH*9B0f 

zpyibiiiTet !; -A- 
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I'raniois * 
Masporo t 
ddilour, 
Paris 



Politique 

Etiertne BaJibar 

Sue la dlctalure du proletariat 

Yvea Bonot ' 

In depend antes africaines t 
; Ideologies et rfialMs 


Jean Chcsneaux 
1 Du passfi falsons tabic rase ? 

[j Pierre Jalde 
If f.e projet socinlfaie 
I Yves tacos te 
La gdographie, ca serf, 
d'abonl, ft fa ire In guerre 
Dominique Le court 
Lysscnko. Histoire rdclle 
d’une " science prol&nrlenne ” 

Keonotnie 

Cliailcs Bcttelheim 
Revolution culture He et 
'nruanfsatlon Indus trickle en 
Chine 

Suzanne do Brunhoff 

Etnt et cupltoi 

" Comitd Sahel M 

Qui se nourrit tie Ip famine 

en ' Afrique 1 

Arghiri. Eiumanuel 

Le profit cl les crises * 

Sigrid Grosskopf 
L’alllance ouvrlfcre et 
poyGanne en U.R.S.S. 

Christian Pal to lx 
L'intermtilonallsaiion du capital 
Pierre-PhlHppc Rey 
Cnpltallsmo iilgrier 

SocititG 

C, Baudijot, R. E stable t, 

I , Maleitiort 

a petite bourgeoisie en France 
Manuel Ceatolia ■ , • 

Lutlea urbalqet ’ . 

Emile Cojpfernianti 
Vers un theatre different 
Bernard Granoiior 
Les i travel Ifeurs Jmmlgi-fe 
en France 
Bernard R6my * 

L'konune des casernes 
Lucie- Tanguy . 
to capital, les travflllleuca 
at l'£cole 

Uisioire 

Marcel Benabou • 

La resistance afrlcalne ft la . 
roman la at Ion 

Elisa Marie ns Iras 
Les mythes fond at curs do la 
nation amdriqulno 
Louise Michel - 
Mdmoires 

Lluis Montagut 
J'fitnls deux feme classo 
dans I'armtardpubiicBtae 
espagnolc 
Pierre Roussel 
Le parti com mu ills te 
vletnamlen _ 

JLittemture et 
po4sio 

Taos Am roue he 
Le grain magique 
Taker Ben Jelloun 
. Les, nijiandlers sent niorts de 
Uurs blesaures 


If" ' 

■f) i'h ii 




The well-tempered bottle 


■ L. ' JU.J—- ' . 1 . . ' uij. ' ".J. Radical American music of the time 

^ , . . , conspicuously foils to realize thut 

By Robin iviaconie grandeur, that controlling vigour. 

— -- -- — : — [t sounds timid, naively absorbed 

. __ - w idi number patterns ami suuml 

HARRY PARTCH : effects of a primitive kind, repetitive 

Genesis of a Music and non-developing, and limited in 

expression to those seiisatious ob- 
Second Edition tained by Instrtintentul juxtaposi- 

517pp. New York : Dj C.ipu. $18. lion. One is aware of mechanical 

. ostlnata figurations, for instance in 

the early keyboard 'studies of Henry 
It is time to come to terms with Cowell, but at the same time one 
Harry Partch. If there is a place in is struck by the composer’s apnar- 
our musical affections for Charles «it unwillingness to do anything 
- Ives and John Cage, there is also moi-a than listen in wonder and 
room for the American craftsman in amazement to the simple process 
sound whose work enacts the com* he has set In motion, 
plicated transition between the In the music of Partch, too. the 
proud, European-challenging isolfi- European listener will be hard put 
tlon of Ives and the more urbane to discover active transition: it is 
subversion of traditional Western ns though the creative act con- 
ntrltudes practised by the author of stated of decision* made prepare- 
Silence. The European comm emu* tary to Intonarioo. This sentiment 
tor’s difficulty with « composer liko is reinforced for us nowadays by 
Partch is hoiv u> find something hard evidence from tite I ice nit ure of 
positive to say about u music that computer music that this Is pro* 
is most striking in terms of its claefy how a certain kind nf Ameri* 
shortcoming*. One admires the can composer does think. It would 
vlsionary> but is disenchanted by perhaps be a mistake to stigmatize 
the vision ; is moved by the dogged a characteristic emotional detach* 
Protestant determination to build a ment from sound patterns which 
new order from scratch, And then seeni nnive to traditional ears, as 
disarmed by the indifferent quality, uncritlcHl diffidence. It may nave 
oven tawdriuess, of what is pro* that effect, may indeed be a sign 
disced ; finally one rospocts the of indecision. But the mannor coin* 
categorical ingenuity of the theory, cides, w_e should remember, with 



The founding fathers 






"Harry Partch' s Zimw-Kyl the Greek syllables referring to At 

vital elements — old liquor bottles (from Old Heaven Hill Bourbon u 
Bristol Cream Sherry), and wood blocks. The inventor says that ifthm 


uuceu , Liumty one ruspucia uie Hwiniur coin- Bristol vream snerrv), and ivood blocks. The inventor says that if jJot 

categorical Ingenuity of the, theory, ««*“. we should remember, with had been a third Greek syllable denoting hubcaps, "it would nmbty 

while deploring the self-imposed tlio development m n war-debilitated have been added". He had to make do with calling the 1952 ad 1951 
moral and aesthetic limitations of “mope of w|,nt could also be called hubcaps Zeta and Chi, and the aluminium kettle-toy. Omega. 

rhc. Aj-MMrr niui-ixs i-hiit-Hiu/ nriim. an aesilictlc of fatalism, that is ta 


else. First pulili thetl in 1 947, thls Urium;wJ,ich, as one would cxpaCT ?£ [ ^otveta ,, s dtonality, Utonality lice uml tinVtodKvi Kin 

substantial .digesL «f personal im- « flower nf Helmholtz, con- l»orct*pil«i« are. 

peiative and lionkly advice repre* "Iniost entirely of keyboards. ?hn 1 1 irh ! n r 0 If, i , rt ?u n.-n^rir* Partcli** iiu-onsistencies art such, 

aciued perhaps the most insistent Vnrtse also composed for large ’ n an f || tl ! and mmlial 

and. 'tiio rough going proscription percussion ensembles, but he defied . . t0 i^ e A lll ^ y ’ n1 - 1 ^ coiTnin thut one is bound to like 

for nn alternative musical culture equal tender a ment and tempered* note"* them ThuthismbtaS 

avniiablo at the time. That, of puch Instruments such as the piano. u h A t ! .fi ’ u” 8 0 3,11 an< * r , ° now nnocar clmrucicristic of a whole 

course, was a time whe fl Western Th«e *■ a connection, it acem« to ^isL actions vanish away. now Sruti^ r5 

music as a whole tvus gearing itself m®, between Varftse's mistrust of A he coni rad ictions persist in c!hiis1iIi> is intoresiinu and iniootti 

to make a fresh start and looking intellectual distinctions and the other dimensions. What are we to n nt cortninlv but cannot make°iu 

to the United States for a lead! forcefulness of his music. Key. moke of a musician who has a bear lioun^ inm c Nflw“ 

Partch appeared to offer what was.- boards articulate, they do not violin maker put mpethcr « now holoss thero is a substance In the 

needed; a progromme for new naturally express. The danger of instrument from a viola body uud nm-Loi?' Vito muxE: ind the ihS 

music which combined the most ad* building an aesthetic on notation a cello neck mid fingcrbourif, and odIiv whiHi 

yanced - scientific knowledge of atone, as subsequent developments who then proceuds to hammer col- j n p hfitSiM? SSSSa 

music wid musical perception with to Amarlcan musical analysis have oured tacks into the fingerboard to I Jlnf Gc/itita o / u Kic hai 

the practical . flair ^nacesaary ..to J.h°wn. is a danger of not allowing . lndlcato different pitch ratloa? to ?hat extent S m? Fulf llnd 

ttansMe Innr knnulRi^#n Intn amln'il " ehOUfin for thfl utir-Artflln sanam nl Wlmt /In um mal/n nt <4 . n itnHFXH 10 ln Bl OXient ULCII tllltlllCQ, 


-II "IIH/I Villa , V- 19 11W1I-V, , a I 

parlor, and both aro diffi- \“ r f e “ * I'inmsi henries art such, 
layman to I-dentify). and aM(1 1 ,* ls ,, } us{t-nl iH i furuiuiice so an- 
10 scale ; in tha music. corlal,, j “ ,lu . k b, »«'«d to ijlu 
tlio enthusiasm and the note lb em. 1'liiit Ins mistakes 
s vanish awuv. llww ‘•Ppeor cl i aruc i eristic of a whole 

iitl „ .. . ■ . new generation of American mini- 


' By WiHiam St. Clair 

r BICHARD CLOGG (Ed II or) • 

: The Movement for Greek 
Independence 1770-1821 
232pp. Macmillan. £10. 

DAVID HOWARTH ; 

• The Greek Adventure 
] 2.53pp. Collins. £4.50. 

; - - jj 

1 The "Greeks were the first people 
to establish themselves as a modern 
. nariou-stute by violent revolution, 
.and the more that is learnt about 
the independence movement in the 
years before the outbreak in 1B21, 
,• the more remarkable their success 

• appears to be. The Movement for 
I Creek Independence consists of a 
‘ selection from contemporary docu* 

I meats aimed at illustrating the 
i social structure of the country in 
[ the pre-revolutionary period and 
I tlie diversity of attitudes and ideas 
; which contributed to the revolu- 
r tianary ideology^— official docu- 
ments. of the Ottoman govern men t, 
proclamations of the Churcli luitho- 

_ tides, observations by Western- 
i travellers, pnfiticul pnmphluts by 
[Greek intel feet mils living ubroua, 

. popular fail I nils and saLires, and 
'■ many other* of great interest and 
. variety. 

| After reading the documents and 
; Richard Clugg’s perceptive intro- 
duction, one is left wondering who 
j were the nationalists ? Certainly not 
[the Phanariots, the educated Greeks 
of Constantinople, who saw tliem- 
; selves as the heirs of the Byzantine 
; tradition with the prospect of 


music and musical perception with to Amarlcan musical analysta have 
the practical . flair necessary to ?hown, is a danger of not allowing 
translate that knowledge into sound, enough for tha uncertain aspects of 


; growing wealth and influence with- 
1 in the framework of the Ottoman 

g istem. Nor the leaders of the 
liurch who consistently dis- 
couraged ail manifestations of dis- 
isent or protest right up until 1821 
‘;and beyond. Count Capodistrias, 
^the one man of Greek origin who 
jhad a position of great influence 
m Europe, deliberately (and sin- 


cerely it. would appear) disowned 
all nttempts to involve him in the 
preparations for revolt, urging the 
Greeks to put their trust in God 
and Education. The Greek land- 
owners were niora Ottoman than 
the Turks; and as for the Klephts 
in the hills who played such a largo 
part In the war itself when it came, 
although their banditry undoubtedly 
contained a large element of social 
protest, there was, as Mr Clogg 
says, 11 little that could be con- 
sidered as explicitly nationalist in 
their actions ”, ‘The collection 
brings out strongly the extent to 
which the ideas which provided the 
ration-ale for the revolution (and 
later the modern Greek national 
myths) were derived from the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment, the slogans of 
the American and French, revolu- 
tions, and the European classical 
and philhellenic tradition. The 
Greeks did the fighting, but it was 
foreigners who supplied the 
justifications. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem ivuiiu 
his flock in 1798 ta bo content with 
their lot, to render unto Caesar 
(the sultan), and not tn be deceived 
by that foreign invention, liberty, 
which the Devil himself “seeing 
that this our Orthodox faith 
flourishes in this powerful empire, 
in his envy and .shame, he has 
summoned in desperation nil ilia 
spirits of evil ta help devise this 
new and ingenious trap so that in* 
tho end even good Christians may 
finally full into it * . . and be 
eternally tortured with him 

The Frenchman Flnnin Didot 
records Ills success in persuading 
the schoolboys at Aivalik to give up 
their Christlan-bascd names in 
favour of ancient names (Demetrios 
becomes Thentistocles, Hilarlon 
becomes Xenophon, lonnnes be- 
comes Pericles) and to promise to 
speak only ancient Greek on penalty 
of having to recite publicly a page 
of Hdmer. By contrast, Lhe old 
Klepht Coloco tro nes, who fought the 
, Turks for -years before the revolu- 
tion, recalls how, if ever one of 
their band was wounded in a 
skirmish, the others would all kiss 


What do we make of tho person 


comparing thorn an 
their mathematical 
but had also shown 


* uui/omumg » ('■I'" OI1Q J uumuuii aCMIldllC t 

relationships, cnronometrlc duration). You cannot (Klthnras I and II look rumurkuhly 
the initiative seduco the ear with a xylophone; «ko Daleks, und much of Punch ta 

. i A ► In. nilH IVIm PaaifnUlfl .niipln 1.1. InlnAHir Im nlnn.il.. I.nl.1 . . .1. 1 


and practical skill to construct in* and with . Pai-tch’a music, as with Joinery is dourly held togothor by 
stru-ments by which they could be warrillo, Hdba and all the other screws.) Perhaps the unswor ta that 
heard. Such an example was re* composers who have devoted tholr in common with his French countor- 
treamiia .and necessary. energies to microtonnl pitch dls* P flrts Losry nud Bacliot (whoso con* 

. It should be said that the book ! uc l\ 8 , d< ?8 ree of refine- st ructions of glass and matal, anil in- 

has aurvlvcd tho 'passage of time iuSiff attention Is expected of tho flutablo plastic resonators nro as 
with much -of its idealism intaot, .“1. otelpdjes ought of irrevocably of the 1950s us a Colder 


. it snouia oe saia titat the book "S m renne- w bihh ima msui, inn in. 

has aurvlvcd the 'passage of time ettention Is expected of tho ftatable plastic resonators aro as 

with much of irs idealism intaot. , L m f¥ M P u 8ht of irrevocably of the 19S0s us a Colder 

Instrument' building is a flourishing 1)6 tightly reined, and mobile), Partch regarded his insiru- 

part of present-duy life, a-ad we dimensions monts ns oracles of a new ago, 

have still to examine alternatives 5n °f\fr Annual, ed *'i PQl ‘ Ccbdo 1 fl a not Certainly a stroim afferfatinn 

fi«A. eq p«^ ft eramt!Ul »/r l ° n f ! U «u tfecMof Bhl th0Ugh * ,£ that 18 ritual Invades mudi of hta composi- 
lines Partch proposes. Much still .j, ^ . tiou. as also with Hip mirMi* nS 

remains to be done, also, in develop. His tausic demonstrates the dls* Cage: the rote of the noZm!- 
tng the theme of pan-nationalism tiqctions ho values without trying, composer comes to rnnalcMn 

which his wlde-raoitaR mu.lcal * ivl ftoM dS 

curiosity emailed. But by and largo tinctions dramatic cohsequence (in r iaflng. instrumental V nr 

tho appeal of Gem-si* of a Music *6 sense of obliging- tfie toner ments; nmsta ' wmowhe? T tlS 

now resides in its forthright sum* to • approhend not only hi* E manner 3 1 D nSS^i*J?r 

^hhl'Sf ?,Xd"to ft 1 : ' ■ but * l,e v "'“* tha »»>■ C.bln.t leak).; The al\Z ,Z iZ 

dividual weaknesses today appear 1 . - • ••■'• 

to typify American musical. culture 

iu n:ia;hH, firsl p U h.i, t io, Tour s company- . 

recordings oF Partclita music were — 


verv hard in come by. It was easy to — 

^^ J p"SS? , . 5 K B a 3 [ , 4 C , SS fi y De “fc Matthews 

poser was equally .strong and inno- 
vatory in hta.musicnl ideas. Now 


wm. 


.raiujy nis niusic.u lneaa. now f — - 

we hove fairly easy access to the BAS, L *-AM ; 

music, many recordings oF which Beet bo von Siring Quartcta 


genius. He thou resumes discussion 
, with opus 95 in F minor, contrasting 
its dramatic compression with the 
i parmonic amplitude of the preced* 
- ing ones. Sixteen years later, after 
Hie more profound "amplitude” of 
: the other late . works, Beethoven 
. Progressed, in sty)e ; and concision 
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him uud ihc-n cut off his head to 
prevent it falling into thu hands of 
the Turku, 

Mr Clogg's collection ta full of 
such memorable episodes and anec- 
dotes, which moke their points more 
vividly than any amount of iiiulllu- 
ted theoretical generalization. Aa 
a selection of source material it le 
well chosen, and (In so far as is 
possible in such a compass) fairly 
representative. All the documents 
are too literally translated into crib 
English, there ta a useful glossary, 
nud a map. Tite book is apparently 
Intended as an aid to the teaching 
of modern Grec-k history to under- 
graduates who have no knowledge 
of the language. To them it will bo 
indispensable, but I am uneasy 
ubout whether a sense of the com- 
plexity and uncertainty of Lhe past 
can successfully be conveyed by 
this method, since such pupils will 
have very little other primary 
material to draw on. 

Dnvid Ho worth’s book ta a retell- 
ing of some of the main episodes nf 
the Greek War of Independence with 
particular emphasis on the role of 
the Philhcllencs and -the operations 
at sea. It ta interspersed with a few 
stories of tho author's own mild ex- 
periences in Greece : for example, 
putting in -to Missolonghl with his 
yacht. It is attractively produced 
with same interesting illustrations 
but the writing is somewhat flat for 


an uutbor of Mr Ho war ill's skill. 
Thu book niukus few claims to orig- 
inality ami it draws very huHvily on 
a handful of more substantial books 
on aspects of the Greek Revolution 
which have appeared in recent 
years. 

When Mr llowarih ventures out 
on his own, some of his judgments 
flppenr strange. For example he is 
fascinated by Ali Pasha, who was 
“ quite preposterously wicked ”, and 
his government, which was " entire- 
ly based on deceit ”, whose key was 
“u deliberately organised chaos”. 
Certainly Alita methods in con* 
trolling Ills empire were not gentle, I 
but ns Is clear front some of tlio 
documents In Mr Cloggta collection, 
he did Impose a large mensuro of 
security oil an urea which previously 
had been anarchic, with the result 
that Ioannina was for a while a 
flourishing commercial and literary 
centre and thousands of Grpeki 
immigrated into Alita dominions. As 
for Lord Byron Mr HowarUi con- 
cludes, probably rightly, that lie 
would have detested much of tha 
cant that later surrounded his 
death in Greece and limt it under- 
values lits real achievement to 
make Byron a story-hook hern. But 
he gives awny flic extent of hta 
knowledge by asserting that among 
the Greeks at Missolonghi, only 
Movrncordmu knew* thut Byron was 
n poet. 


Life at close range 


By Roderick Beaton 


GEOROE 8EFEKIS : 

Meres-B 

24* August 1931-12 February 1934 
141pp. Athens: ikaros. 


Interesting backcloth to the poems 
themselves. We Learn of the labo- 
rious process of writing and careful 
rewriting which produced ‘‘Sterna” 
(The Cistern) and the Striitis Thalos- 
sinos poems, and the coutiniinl 
doubts with which Reforis was beset 
while working on them: in particu- 
lar his disappointment with and 
final contempt for the Greek liter- 
ary scene. Mnuy of the entries 



... . , . r . record detailed nnd lively lmpres- 

The third whiine of George s i ong 0 f classical concerts, such as 
Seferiss diaries to be published ( j, e vivid description of Ravel con- 
(the second chronologically) covers ducting, “ like u fox making- n grab 
the period of the nneis service in j, ft ui 0 the hen run’'; mul us curly 


jgh a civil servant for most pJ e ca of „ 1US , C) .* T he Wntch and 
working life (and ammiencly the Expedition of the Argonauts” 
. regarded lit professional w j|iclt contains In musical tends the 


.Hie Greek consulate in London. aa 1931 he record , a „ 'idea for a 
Although a civi servant for most p fo ca of nluit(c .. Thfl WRtch flnd 
of his working life (and apparently rhi) E Xpo «jltlon of the Argonauts " 
highly . regarded In professional w |,[ c ], contains in musical tends the 
circles— he returned to London in germ Of the Idea which four .years 
tha 1960s os Greek ambassador) fa tor hocatno- tlie pobm sequence 
Seferls drew a firm line between ** Mythlstorema ", 

w. 0 „ b .!K°"iif.“ S „« J l| ’S." t Thl1 Many of his comiHonu on music 

ssssft jsss , Sk. i i!P:*j 

obtains the emphasis in his poems MZTK'tt 

“othS? , «e a Hd'',' l, °vh"lch )l °ci'n b n . SWTdi Amu'singly! 

glimpsed but not attained by those Wolf 

who have compromised their inner W«^or, Wchoid Strauss and Wolf 
rrTvaq Iii ronfnrmltv wiili tho tlio flrouilds in (It CTlO Lfi riT!3JiS 

demandJ'of SSdcrn' Zh^%aT ^fche,?”T° r ^ 

Sefeils the- poet was keenly aware AJthausli both the diary entries 


tn nnX rhllHhnnrtl ncrhaus fvtond) he admired above .ill other 
iHs the emphasis poems contemporary composers, other wiso 

iifn tlm hidden h»woI«reiiea was £oc the Frenclu 


demands of modern urban life. 
Seferls the* poet was keenly aware 


of this compromise In. himself, and f or these years and the poems 
his natural fastidiousness drove Sef ei -i a was writing at the time re- 
him, In his private moments. Into fleet an uncertainty of approach and. 
a state of loneliness which is i prob* considerable personal turmoil, 
ably exaggerated in tlio diaries. Seferis had already worked out In 
Quite frankly, he tella us, he Is ig3 2 what he meant to achieve In 
bored. A large part of tha diaries terms of atylo. He tells us: 
is made up of excerpts from corres- or* n^ni. whn «• rnnsld«i- “ 


is made up ot excerpts from corres- 
pondence, in which ne reiterates hia 
desperate need for companloxtahip : 
His circle of acquaintance at trie 
Consulate, he complains, provides 
no access to the intellectnal world 
of, London. . , , . .* it 

By comparison - witL Seferlata 


S bfitry 

over,. 


and even the -ex, 


There are people who “consider" 
that a poet has imagination. . . . 
The truth is that a poet repro- 
duces life from closer range than 
Other people see it. Sikcn. close 
range . that the object reproduced 
(iw physical appearance) is dis- 
solved.* Pethgps thef. to viBiy. other.: 
Ie do net. iMdersfaud, 


T. '- > people 


much self-absorption, and the detail" with a whole mythical fab- 
capacity, which Seferis acknow* rlc : lii which -every physical fact w 
ledges in himself, for dwelling on - given genuine significance, 
the most trivial- details and general- Rut Seferls at the beginning of 
bring frdm them, becomes tiresome ig34, when he . left L°»<tort« was 
after a while. In a prefatory note, only just reaching that point. 
D. N; Mpronlrfs, who edited the text « Mythlatorfema ”, wiiich he ’ must 
with the help of the poet's .widow, already - have begun, is not' even 

AVVlIolna *Unb nvMAnli,l . k n* L . J f — tnt* 


^plains that material has been mentioned in- the. scanty entries for 
omitted which shows Sefqris*#" can-, ; 1933 and the first' tv>o months of 
fessed predilection for publicizing 1934. ‘Something df the mature 
personal matters wijh no objective sefertaj, of the' exile .who no, longer 
Interest". Tfita ta disturbing be- pities rnls sttiiat&on but has grasped 
causa much of:, the - poet's selC-' us potential V^lue to him. can be 
examination . which - has been inclif- heard in fyta .impressions or London 
ded is Repetitive- and hqs. . at beph • shortly before: leaving : • 1 . < • 

marginal . "objective interest” - pjacd without gods ; the! only god 
while the almost total lack of rele-.. feari Bdt.no one seems -afraid ; 
vant biographical detail in., the you fecognlze iheir god by the 
entries may reflect editorial, rfiti- . . marks he has leff Od Lhem-' How 
cence rather than Seferta’s own* : to loVe Ibis country?. It is form- 




* To.ti 9 fiuhllshed - 



, Although lacking, the con centra*, 
tlon ■ -and Incisivettess which kra”: 
characteristic of Seferitta published 
poetry, the entries do provide toi- 


• fclacb without gods : the. only god 
is feari Biit.no one seems arraid ; ! 
youf ecognize uhefr god by .the 
marks he has letf Od Lhpnv How 
to loVelhla country?. It is form- 
less, ; but aoitietlmes '-It becoihe^ 

* muslor-oiuaic ] Of , bulk, : of power* 
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the rihejr baa' ..the melody line. . 
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Himalaya), par J. Mi Mm 1 
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1 toque I 
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j 1 8B9-1S91 1 
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Enfant en |cu (auvraoe csllectlf) 
Amuaire de I'Afrlquc du naid U.3CII1 ) 
(outage called III 

Acluallldr sur las hermanes J’lnverU- 
bids Uolloque I 

L’eiu el las sj slimes blologlques 
tcalldque) 

Let ilialbgles das nallSres prertlbrei 
pa Mlghrab lewiage. ctiletlU) . 
rtijsiqw ,d«s nadVtmaals din Ui . 

alrwapMres tldtairu Itolhqui) 
Guillaume de PuriaurenS (chronlque, 
1203-I27SI, par Jean Duvcrnny 
Paris, gtnta do la vllle, la rive 
drolie de U Seine dec orlglnu i 
l??3r par L Limtari-Jiunian 
Elude paljneloglqie du piKogine du 
sad de I'Angleterie, par Giini 
, Cavagnello . • 

Mdtoelre i&nanllque el mtaaiie b 
- Uni laimet par H. EUuteau 
Energle solalre, paripeelHei fcono- 
mlques, par J, Fercebals 
AppIlulUni Iheimlmjai de Vtoargle 
nlalre dans la/dpmaine da la 
. recherche a] da I'iadutlrli (col- 
Itqui) 

IraajfarmatUn de IWrowemenl, d» 
asplrairervs ai das ra Ictus (outrage 
colledin • • 

Las aspacts dcanamlquei da fo crols- 
sinca dimagraphlque Icalloque} 2 
, vpl. 

la flare da batata m&lllar raadea, 
cssal de sysEdmalfqve IctlMsel 
Dolpe. ■ cajiununaufdi de la tangee. 
Inlidlilne de nard-dusl du Hdpbl, 
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Downland and Weald 


By Alan Everift 


ANTHONY lT.KTClIKR : 

A County Community in Peace anti 
War 

Sussex 1600- 1G60 
445pp. Longman. £1.1. 

This book Is an important addition 
to the growing number of rouiuy 
studies relating to the 1560-16G0 
period. Its four mniu parts range 
over the 'society, religion, govern- 
ment, and politics oE Sussex, and 
a short fifth section traces the 
Impact oE the Civil War on the 
local cover n man t of the county. 
There is no formal conclusion to 
draw the multifarious threads of 
Anthony Fletcher's argument 
together, which Is perhaps a pity. 
VVe could have benefited from a 
summary of liis mature reflections 
upon the- conipletinn of so wide- 
ranging n survey; but many sug- 
gestive comments made by the way, 
as the story unfolds, will surely 
remain in the reader's- mind. It is 
a long book, a detailed book, and 
a very expensive book ; but the 
author ntnves with assurance among 


Administrative history is rarely an 
exciting science, mid impatient 
readers may feel at times that tlio 
argument Is overweighted with it. 
But virtually every local and 
regional study of recent years inis 
demonstrated its Ini nominee for nn 
understanding of the .seventeenth 
century. On a long view, indeed, 
the evolution of the organs and 
practice of local government during 
the Elizabethan and Stuart ern was 
as influential ns rho religious mul 

f ioiitlcal developments of the time 
n shaping the liberties, limiting tho 
ideals, and confirming the short- 
comings of English society. 

At -the centre of the community 
of Sussex in this period was the 
Pelham family of Holland in Laugh- 
ton, in the east of the county. They 
occupied much the same position 
as the Barnardistons in Suffolk, and 
Sir Thomas Pelham, who died in 
lf>54, exerted n somewhur similar 
Influence to Sir-Nurlmufel Bnrmml- 
iston, who died in 1653. Like Sir 
Nathaniel he was n Puritan grandee, 
of an old local family, though he 
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had not perhaps quite the inflexible 
and slightly alarming integrity of 
his Suffolk counterpart. He was not 


his inass of evidence, and. his story 
gains From its quiet tone, Its scrupu- 
lous fairness, its frequent compari- 


sons with other county studies, and 
an impressive knowledge oE the 
period as a whole. 

Sussex is a relatively rich county 
archlvally for this period, compared 
at any mte with some of the Mid- 
land shires, and it Juts attracted 
much serious IochI research, as well 
as some substantial monographs 
such as R. B. Manning's Religion 
and Society in Elizabethan Sussex 
and Joyce Mous ley’s doctoral thesis 
11 Sussex Country Gentry in the 
Reign of Elizabeth Mr Fletcher 
has made good use of this material, 
but he speaks to us in his own 
authentic voice. My only slight 
doubts arose in connection with 
Part 2, dealing with "Religion*’, 
where Puritanism is at times defined 
so broadly as to be bovely distinct 
from P rotes la nr ism, and where atten- 
tion is ' concentrated ’ on minority 
groups— •Armlntans, -papists and 
Put Its ns — to. the virtual exclusion 
of the bulk of the population. 

Wirh a Channel coastline of ninety 
miles, Sussex was clearly a strategic 
county for the successive govern- 
ments of the seventeenth century to 
control, but the problem of control 
was nqt an easy one, The county 
had no clearly dominant centra and 
it suffered from acute' difficulties 
of 1 communication. Though compara- 
tively dose to the capital, it was 
more • remote front London ways 
tot counties north Of the Thames , 
by reason of its notorious Wcalden 
roads. There was no very obvious 
route, moreover, linking its eastern 
and western parts, so that episcopal 
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above a tax fiddle and he could be 
stingy ; he was neither imaginative 
nor intellectual ; yet in the end one 
comes to respect hi in. He was a 
dedicated magistrate mid commit- 
tee man, and the development of 
lo'cnl government in Sussex owed 
much to his efficiency, pertinacity, 
and tact. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
bis was the dominant influence in 
drawing Sussex to the Parliamen- 
tarian side. Though himself a con- 
vinced Puritan and a close friend 
of Sir Henry Vane, whose sist'er he 
married, he was neither violent nor 
extreme \in liis views. Of course 
the Poi liAinenturian grand commit- 
tee that ruled Sussex in the 1640s 
was not exactly regarded with affec- 


tion ; but the fuel that it did lint 
arouse the same violent animosity 
as in neighbouring Kent was in 
large degree due to Pelham's 
mod era ting hand. As n consequence, 
there was not the same revolution 
of county feeling in Sussex in 1648 
ns there was in Kent, and the old 
landed phalanx was aide to retain 
control of the shire during the 1650s 
to an extent that was altogether 
exceptional. In splto of n powerful 
movement In favour of the king 
around Chichester, tho fact that only 
eighty-ono families in the county 
were sequestrated fur their royiilism, 
compared with some 500 hi Kent, 
is a striking comment on the' rela- 
tive continuity and stability of gov- 
ernment in Sussex during the period 
as a whole. 

Altogether it is the sense of 
stability chut remains the dominant 
impression of .'1 County CoMiMiiwiiip 
in Pence nml VVnr. Not that Sussex 
society and opinion were singiuuit : 
there was plenty of angry argument 
In Puritan Rye ami Arminiaii 
Chichester ; there were plenty of 
problems among the vagrant popula- 
tion of the Weald and in the little 
seaports strung out along the coast. 

. But oil the whole, though defeated in 
some matters, the governing body 
of the county was able to contain 
these problems and to work out, 
‘ step by step, and without undue 
fuss, its own distinctive body of 
custom nnd- precedent in answer to 
each new development as it arose. 
In telling rids story Mr Fletcher has 
provided us with a wenhh of 
detailed evidence. He has no axes 
to grind, wisely preferring to let the 
facts spunk simply for themselves. 
All in all- lie hus given us n quiet, 
balanced and thoughtful book : 
qualities that arc the more welcome 
because they were not conspicuous 
in die period he describes und 
which have not always characterized 
its historians. 


Cock-pit chronicles 


By Geoffrey Parker 


Acta Historiac Nccrjandlcac 
Studies on the History of the Nether- 
lands ■ . 

Volumes 6, 7 and 8 
Tho Hague i . Nijhof f. 


One of tho. greatest difficulties for 
teachers of : Low Countries history 
is language. Tho Netherlands have 
boon tho ™ cock-pit of Europe ” for 
centuries, and tho cocks have 
crowed lu many languages ; German, 
Italian. Spanish. Latin, .French and 
Engliah as well aa Butch, French, 
Frisian ana all the, dialects based 
on them. This nflQAD Elirrt ohi^aiim K I 


couth century, on the '* Weber 
thesis" of a link between Calvinism 
and cup holism (with some Import- 
ant. new evidence), on slave rebel- 
lions In Surinam in the 1750s, on 
Bdgiun local parly politics 1830-48 
und on the economic policies 
adopted hv the Dutch jjovermuoni 
to doul with the depression uf the 
1330s. 

The spread of articles is similar 
In Volumes 6 and 7 : each one con- 
tains something for students of 
Almost all periods of the Dutch 
past, especially those interested in 
oconoinlc and social history. Tho 
items have boon skilfully chosen 
from r wide variety of sources. Of 
those listed abovo, for example, 
two of the articles oro hi fact sum- 
maries (by the authors) of long 
books wrltton in Dutch, three aro 
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other, ’belonged* to virtually 
different worlds.' 

For these and .other reasons there 
was a good deal of social, political, 
religious; and. ecclesiastical disparity 
between the eastern 'and western 
divisions of tile county. Theft Were 
also deep divisions . between the 
older settled areas of. the Downland 
and coastal plain on the one hand, 
with ■ their, email parishes and 
numerous sentry, and the* big, un- 
tidy Wealden 'parishes in the in- 
terior qj Sussex, .with their scattered 
farms, loose manorial ' organization, 
niinierous Ironworks, and acute 
problems of vagrancy and lawless- 
ness. 

And yet despite these problems, 

*sh: 






1 need foV historian^ of the Low 
Countries to read sources 1 and 
secondary works In a bewildering 
variety of different languages! 
Second, there is the need to keep 
abreast of developments in Nether- 
lands historiography, where lively 
and important debates in Dutch are 
conducted on. almost every Important 
) topic.-' . • V ■ 

Actp began publication 
i" ^ * er ?. was virtually no way 
F? r farelgn- historians to overcome 
tnese_ difficulties except by learning 
Dutch (no .easy assignment when 
■ noth books and teachers of Dutch 
language are so thin on the ground 
over here). The eight volumes of 
the Acta Historiae Neerlmdicaa, 
however, have, produced translation j 
Df 


smea in the period. The rehsoni'tfpr 
Its; development Vere complex, but. 

.three mafur^ uni fyfng; forces were at 
work. The first,, was. thq, growth, of 
Ip tor marriage, within the gentry com-, 
ttt unity of Sussex, ‘wh^h- was pbiu- 
ted pm at die time by J-UcylHutchi* 

fl«n. herself oE old Suose* dtock, arid ,Q " I » «w- pest mscussi 

>rfuph‘.Mr Fletcher; effectiv«y<docu- the Seneftl crisis ” theme; 
ments. ■The Becand was .'thQ flvolii-: »« -• ' ■■ 
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the ttabsiBtlona .have always been 
into English). Sdme of .the hems 
nave become classics, such as Ivp- 
Schbffef’s « Did Holland’s* Golden 
Age - coincide wkh. .• $ period of, 
? , • {Ante, Vrilume 1, pages 82. 
107) which is generally recognized 
:BS one of the best discussloris oi 

mn rnailAi^fll pplSTfl V. tkatnn, . >. 
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scholars might nilss, and only two 
come from history journals (and 
those are both from the Tljdtchrift 
voor Gesc/iiedcnis, ono of the fore- 
most historical periodicals In any 
language). 

Even those who are not attracted 
by any of the items Included In a 
particular issue will still find the 
Acta invaluable for Its forty to 
fifty-page "Survey of recent his- 
torfeal works on Belgium and the 
Netherlands M . In Volumes 6, 7 
and 8 almost 400 items published in 
Dutch since 1969 are reviewed at 
varying length by members Of the 
flourishing i Anglo-Dutch historical 
seminar which meets once a fort* 
mght.ln the Institute of Historical 
Research bf the University of 

: '• y: •• 

Coun- 

Tht* Published In English. 

The , "••tlrveys*’ which have 
appeared regularly, since Volume 6, 
of clear, cond$e 
. scholarship,. Enough lb written 
- About the various Items to Uidlcato 
.. they coyer, arid what 
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tlon of an active social;' Ufe 'among , 
tlia gentry, phnly as .a consequence 
of thdr .lntemacriagB 1 but also aria* 


I UMS MOV Alio* 

L n P y wdae Intense . peVsanal 
friendships, or! maalagee of - "die 
ntind, Which were so :iftar|cad .a fea- 
ture of s evd nteq n fh-c e a tu ry provJ n- 


'•'.. AH thp volumes range over jrwfde 
spectrum of history, from th ' 
iddle' Ages .to tha present di 
ey ■ deal with the’ history o 
nqrth arid south Netherlands and 
th their overseas colonies; ' T 


... Oven those who can 
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Les Sciences 
Sociales avec et 
Apres 

Jean Piaget 

Huminuge public & I'occasion 
tin 80e uniiiversairc de Jean 
PiuiStfl ei prucdtld do son 
AUTODIOGKAPHIB emigre, 
ment in iso u jour (lfiSfr 
107G). 

Avec ties con iri billions de 
G. C. Granger, Taleoit 
Fur so ns, J. SlnrobinsW, 
Surge Moscovici, G. Busino, 
ct al. 

528 p. FS 75.- 

Georges Vignaux 

^Argumentation, 
Essai d’une 
Logique 
Discursive 

PtAfuce tie Jcan-Bkiise Grue 
xii-338p. About FSfitt-J 

Jean Devisse 

Hincmar 
Archeveque de 
Reims 845-882 1 

3 vnls., -appendices, inde*, 
cartes. 

1,58811. TS 220.- 

Carol Slier man 

Diderot and the 
Art of Dialogue 

lGOp. FS48, 

Paul Lawrence Rose 

The Italian 
Renaissance of 
Mathematics 


Paul Verlaine 1 

Lettres Inedites 
A Divers 

Correspondants 

PublideR ..et annotAes PF; 

Georges Ztiyed •. 

310p., 8 111. • ; 

Chateaubriejpfc. 

MemoiftSw'^ 
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PHILOSOPHY 
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German Books in 
English Language 

Paul F. Casey 
Susanna in German . 
Literature 
Theme and Variations 
260 S. kart. DM36- 
ISBN 3 416 01260 X 
Abhandlungen zur Kunst-, 

Mu&lck- und Liiereturwissen- 
schaft. 

Band 214 
David Chisholm 
Goethe’s Knlttelvera 
A-Fro8odlo Analysis 
IV, 213 8. kart. DM36- 
ISBN 3 416 01084 
Abhandlungen zur Kunst-, 

Musik- und Literaturwissen- 
schaft, 

Band 165 

William L. Cunningham 
Martin Opllz ‘ •• r '■ 

Poems of Consolation in 
Adversities of War 
144 8. kart. DM22.50- 
ISBN 3 416 00893 6 
Abhandlungen zur Kunst-., 

Muslkr und LLteratuwlssen- 

sohaft 

Band 134 

Andrea Kahn Blum&teiln 
Misogyny and Idealization 
184 S. kart. DM32- 
ISBN 3 416 01212 7 
Studien zur GermanletlK, 

Angllstlk und Komparattstlk, 

Band 41 

Lucie Karclo 

Light and Darkness In 
Gottfried Keller's “ Der 
grUne Heinrich ” . 

156 8. kart. DM28- 
ISBN 3 416 01263 1 
Studien zur Qermanletik', 

Angllstlk und Komparatlstilc, 

Band 49 
Richard Lawson 

Edith Wharton and German 

Literature 

146 B. kart. DM24- 

ISBN 3 416 00984 3 

Studien zur QermanlstlR, 

Angllstlk und Komp&raUstlli, 

Band 29 

Jennifer Mlohaels-Torika 

The Polarity of North and 
South, Germany and Italy 
In the prose-works of 
D. H. Lawrence 
208 8. kart. DM8B- . 

ISBN 3 418 01211 9 
8tudlen zur Qermanlsllk', 

Angllstlk und K^mparallatlk, . . 

Hana W. Sohwarxe 

Justice, Law and Revenge 

Tha Individual and Natural Order 
,ln Shakaapaaro'a Dramas 
XII, 186 8. kart. DM34- 
ISBN 3 416 00703 2 
Studien zur engllsohien LIteratur, 
Band 6 

Frank WSYoUnb < 

Montage and Motif lit 
■ nomas Mann’s “ Tristan ” 
VI. 142 8. kart. DM24- 
ISBN 3 410,01082 5 
fi.. ?, nd ! ung * n zur Kunst*, 

Kit* Und ^IVB^rwIssen- 

Band 163 
Linda Hill 

Language as Aggression j 
S tudios In the -Postwar , 
Drama 

232 3. kart, DM38- A i 
ISBN 3 418 01269 0 .. 


Abhandlungen zur Kunet-: ; -,/■ r : 
Muelk- und UteratOwlefleh* ‘ 1 > F , J 
■ schaft, ■ 

Band 223 
Qllea Hoyt 

The Development of Anton 
Ulrich’s Narrative Prose on 
the Basis of Surviving 
OGTAVIA Manuscripts . ‘ \ 

Wllhla DescrlpUoni of thb 160 
ManusoHpt8 arid Sketch Books aa 
Sj&CopsMe with Printed -r 
f ?(nons ■ ' ■ • s -. 

248 8 kart. DM48-, . 

[8B|j| 3 410 01277 1 

«n .ztir. Qermanlatllf, : ■ 
AngHstik und KortgjacaHatllc; 
oana 58‘ 

BouvierVerlag 
Herbert ■ ; 

Gfundmann 


Kb. Bo«ia6e ■; 

Atn Hoi 32 Dr6300 Bonn 


The evidence of words 


By John Lyons 

JONATHAN DENNETT I 
Linguistic Behaviour 

292pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£6.95. 


The title that Jonathan Bennett lias 
chosen for his book proclaims its 
behavioural emphasis; and this em- 
phasis is made explicit and justified 
both as a matter of general prin- 
ciple, in the first chapter, and with 
respect to several points of detail, 
at various places later in the book. 
Professor Bennett's approach is be- 
havioural but not behavioui'istic: he 
makes no more than a passing refer- 
ence to stimulus-response theories 


ninny readers that there can be 
such a thing as a behnviourully 
based mentalism. It is good to have 
the cose for this approach to the 
study of language so well argued. 

There ace certain aspects of Pro- 
fessor Bennett’s behavioural em- 
phasis, however, that are far from 
clear. Given that the principal 
question to which he addresses him- 
self is how we coutd discover, on 
the basis of behavioural evidence, 
that such-and-such a tribe of human 
or non-human creatures has a lan- 
guage (this question being con- 
strued as being equivalent to the 
question "whether a given 
behavioural system should be 
counted as a language"), it is curi- 
ous that the relationship between 
the behavioural data dnd what is 
referred to as the behaviours! 
system is never made clear. Lan- 
guage, we are told in the preface. Is 

S n dally r — — * **“ 
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lguage"), it is curi- 
iiationsliip between 


Bennett takes the view i Tint the 
structure of uny Innguagc is dvier- 
miticd by its primary ccmitnunicu- 
live functions: (j) that of inform- 
ing: (li) that of enjoining. As 
fur as ilic meaning of statements 
and injunctions Is concerned, he 
adopts, in more nr less its original 
formulation, H. P. Grice's analysis, 
according to which: (a) the menu lug 
of X, an utterance for, more gener- 
ally, an action), Is secondary to, and 
derivable from, what an uttercr (U) 
means by producing (or performing) 
X ; and (b) IPs meaning something 
by what he does or snys involves 
i/'s intention to produce some 
effect in his audience or addressee 
(A) by means of A's recognition of 
U’s intention. Some of the revisions 
that have been proposed in the past 
decade or so by Grice and others 
are rejected by Professor Bennett, 
on the grounds that they obliterate 



of language-users. He refuses to 
be “ side-tracked into arguments 
about dualism, philosophical be- 
haviourism, and so on ". and while 
he accepts that <( no statements 
Bbout physical behaviour can logi- 
cally entail any statements about 
minds", lie holds that behavioural 
data “ can be sufficient, by normal 
evidential standards, to establish 
statements about minds”. More 
than a third of the book (Chapters 
2-4) is given over to a careful analy- 
sis of the conditions under which 
one might reasonably invoke a 
teleological explanation for some 
observed behavioural phenomenon 
or draw upon the concepts of belief 
and intention in one's account of 
the overt behaviour of human and 
lion-human animals. In view of the 
confusion that there has been re- 
cently among linguists' and psycho- 
logists, if not among philosophers, 
with respect to the status of men- 
tal Istic concepts, ft will no doubt 
come as something of a surprise to 


the pnroZe in which it is manifest 
CSaussure). Nor aro we told what 
difference there might be between 
having, or using, a language (unc 
latxgue) and having, or using, lan- 
guage (le langage ) ; and on the very 
first page Professor Bennett moves 
from tho one mode of expression to 
the other, and back, without warn- 
ing. It may well be that verbal dis- 
tinctions of this kind are 
"nuances"; and on several occa- 
sions he says that he is prepared to 
discount nuances aud shades of 
meaning which others have thought 
to be of some significance. The 
fact remains that in view of liis 
failure to draw the longue/ par ole 
distinction or the tongue /langage 
distinction, It is often by no means 
clear what Professor Bennett means 
when he uses the terms " lan- 
guage” and “system". 

Unlike Chomsky (the only lin- 
guist to whose work be refers), but 
like many, if not most, other lin- 
guists and plulosopben, Professor 


The sin of ignorance 


By M. F. Burnyeat 


Plato t Protagoras 

Translated with notes by C. C. W. 

Taylor 




w...versity Press. £7.50 (paperback, 
£3.75). . . 


Of ell Plato's early dialogues the 
Protagoras is the most vigorous 
presentation of Socrates at work in 
‘philosophical discussion. The action 
of the dialogue ,ia a confrontation 
between Socrates and a number of 
the most famous intellectual figures 
of his day. He argues with them ; 
be reduces them to perplexity by his 
knotty, abstract reasoning; he paro- 
dies their own. very different 
methods; he exposes their preten- 
sions to nave important knowledge 
to teach-^-all this in characteristic 
style and with .the savage, irony 
Which Plato, no , doubt rigbtly, 
always made a prominent feature of 
bis portrait pf Socrates. ■ 

. It fa aJ4o the. -dialogue in 1 which' 


. It 4a ahio Ota: dialogue jn .which' 

, defence ot hie paradoxical doctfliies 
that &u the virtues are one thing, 
knowledge, and that no one does 
wrong willingly. Such paradoxes 
go flatly against beliefs that were 
as commonly held tiled as now to 
the effect that it is not enough to 
know what ie the best thing to do 
In our situation, for .sonieti Jiies ’we 
act contrary to our better judgment. 
Perhaps we are templed by an easier; 
or more pleasant course of action, 
perhaps we lack couragq add are 
afraid: hence knowledge cannot bp 
the whole of Virtue. Much pf the 
'interest' end challenge of Socrates's 
philosophizing 'He*' -in-: hie provoca- 
tive attack on these opinions of the. 
common man, whose intellectual 
; representative in jhla dialogue Is pje 
great Sophist Protagoras. • 

'• Atl (his makes the Protagoras a 
, dialogue of prime Importance for 
the. student of ancient philosophy 
. or. anyone . who . needs to - find out 
about j Socrates. C. ■ Gf Yf. Taylor’s, 
new translation and commentary in 
the ’ Clarendon Plato series' is. much 
to b« welcomed tw-a valuable guide 


for the student reading through 
the dialogue. The translation is 
smooth and accurate, the commen- 
tary a careful account of the com- 
plexities of a difficult set of argu- 
ments. ' < • 

No startling new interpretations 
ore attempted, and some recent 
unorthodoxies aro rejected: most 


havloural emphasis that he should 
wish to preserve this distinction 
rather than givo logical priority to 
tho making of statements and the 
production of propositional alti- 
tudes; and he is well worth reading 
on this point. Indeed, the central 
chapters of the book, for which the 
earner chapters -on teleology, belter 
and intention serve as a propaedeu- 
tic, are of themselves an important 
contribution to philosophical seman- 
tics. So, too, is chapter seven, in 
which Professor Bennett combines 
David Lewis’s theory of convention 
with Grice's theory of meaning to 
show how language might have 
developed out of Intentional com- 
municative behaviour .that one 
would not describe as linguistic. 

In ebapter eight Professor Bennett 
takes as »n example of the kind of 
language-system that some highly 
educable and inquisitive tribe of 
anthropoid mammals might have de- 
veloped (and one that we might, as 
observers of the communicative 
behaviour of the members oE the 
tribe, identify as a lanftuage-syatem 
on the basis Of its dependence, in 
use, upon Gricean median is ms and 
intentions) a system that Is, apari 
from one or two necessary exten- 
sions. syntactically Itomorphlc with 
tho formal language of quantifica- 
tion (in parenthesis-free notation) - 
Ho mokes ft dear that it is no part 
of Ms purpose to throw any light 
upon " the structures of any actual 
natural language It is none the 
less regrettable that he did not at 


that Socrates does hot really argue forward ~ recently 

for the thesis that all the vlrtuos ihe on&genrtlc^md perhaps 

are one thing, knowledge, only for phylogenetic) development 1 of lafl- 
tlie less radical proposition that * It al80 re sreiubla that 

wisdom, courage, and .the rest £ ■ , ^ saW Jn t £ e Hna j c hap 
mutuaUy imply one another. Other JS. on stKh topics *s jfca relation- 

CS^t^L^SSL HlS U prnt?pirSS shi P- between syntax Bad semantics 
Mr Taylor makes of Pi otagorars j a natural languages, the more so 
long speech earlv in the dialogue. £ rttb0 book Is &tinded ", as we 
about a minimal shared morality m ' - - - - -* • ” -■ -- 

being a. condition for social 


are told in the 


ueing a. conomon ror social p b n OSO phers but also for those 
°. n ’ fthkh he specialists in linguistics, psychology 

pf i jS S?! Sd artificial Intelligence whose fc- 
? nent 2iA e ^ 1 • t“1i 3- ■ tmi) ,T 1 tieresta have in recent years- con- 
ing the relativism which is his 
more commonly attested doctrine. B 

And Mr Taylor lends his support v/hat Professor Bennett has to 
to the view, now gaining currendv, is interesting enough. But the 
that whatever majr be the case Jn framework wkMn which he operates, 
other dialoguesj Socrates in the apart from a discernible Influence 
Protagoras - shares the hedonistic fWjm etiidogy end -biology, on the 
belief of 'the common , man that an e baud, und from Chomatyan lin- 


overau' f prenommance or . pleasure a»|a arid others who do not ofre&dS 
over pain in a man’s life; for it is have *oma background in the pbUo 





of will people sometimes do what 
they’ know to he bad, and sb as tab- . 
Usher his riaradox that po one does 
wrong willingly., ' • , 

On these . and other .points, 
whether one Is - convinced by bis 
interpretation or not. (there .is much , 
to be learnt froth Mr Taylor’s cbh- 
tributlons to the 'continuing debate' 


as to whethfr the points that Profes- 
sor Bennett makes are relevant -to 
their own Primary, concerns or not. 
Provided piat they, have the- back- 
ground, or al^erndtivoily are • pre- 


: which sound Interpretation must he «e«»nga tb), wnion coptema 

based, and can be'- relied- upon . w; papers read . Ot th® Sooatys 
give a sensible, logically: coherent SS’ 

reading of an argument which does !«««»? L 

not hesitate -to accuse Socrates of witich -pnnts' lhe: r«M at a 

InvaHd; reasoning where this ; is- aympwlwn, heW jointiy^by ,^ha 
appropriate. ..Comparable treatment ASpfrtotoHaq 'Society, add tine Min4 
hap : not been Recorded ttj. tha .dont-; , AisMUtiom. at Waririck', Unlyorsity , 
plete dfaJogue befdft,, end ’Mr 1 -hi . July-; ritis, gear. ‘Both ■ book* *re 
Taylor’s commentary mkes jts .plain . riubgtined ■ in' 1 S«J5sb<fff; i 

tyortiiily iri the series,-'. 1 , '• i - ; 1 . -^lasaeli* : - - -- pi'v ,■ = 
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New and - 
Recent Titles 



The pains of pleasure 


Fpetierick Lassiter 
SIXTY YEARS IN THE 
SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC 
MOVEMENT 

” Valuable first-hand source 
to the historian of the 
modern socialist move- 
ment " : Belfort Bax. £3.75 

Ernst Drafan 

MARX-BIBLfOGRAPHIE 

Very helpful guide £4.50 i 

R. Nagorsk/ 

HISTORIQUE DU 
MOUVEMENT ANARCH ISTE 
EN P0L0GNE 

An able account of the 
movement. £3.35 

Max Nattlau 
WRITINGS ON BAKUNIN 

To celebrate the centenary 
of this revolutionary figure. 

£3.20 

Alfred Langer 

DER WEG ZUM SIEG 

Extremely Important work 
on lyiarxism and Insurrec- 
tion. £3.50 

Edward Silvia 
INDEX TO PERIODICAL- ' 
LITERATURE ON 
SOCIALISM 

Lists over. 800 articles 
from 80 journals. £6.40 

J. M. Qoncalves Vfanna 

A EVOLUCAO 
ANARCHISTA EM . 
PORTUGAL ■ 

Indispensable for the study 
^of the. anarchist and labour 
movements, • £5.60 

Pavel Axelrod 
DIE ENTWICKI.UNG DER . 
SOZIAL-REVOLUTIQNAREN V' 
BEWEGUNG IN RUSSLAND! 

Skilful and juoid exposition ■ 

‘ £3-20 


John Rond 


tote 


By Robert Speaight 


JULIEN GltEEN : 

Oeuvres cnmplfctes 
Volume 4 

Edited by Jaques Petit 

1,820pp. Purls : Gallimard. 120 fr. 


Jean Guinon has lately written that 
no one any longer reads Chateau- 
briand except tor the Alrinioircs 
d' out re-combe, Maurl-ac except for 


the Mrimotres intdrieurs, or Julien 
Green except for his Journal, what- 
ever truth there may be in this sum- 


mary judgment— ^nd it is notably 
unfair to die author of Moira and 
Adrienne Mesurat — not one of these 
3.800 pages, scrupulously annotated 
by Jacques Petit, is without its re- 
| ward for the reader who has always 
placed the Journal of Grecoi among 
■the masterpieces of Its kind. The 
Oiubh/nr admits to taking his cue from 
the Goncourts, but his own Journal 
a* far richer chan thews, for it 
tMtemiates introspection, observation. 


and anecrioite in such a way that the 
reader rarely tines of 'hearing the 
same nine. Green Is a complicated 
character, always wishing to be 
other than he is, but equally ready 
to respond to whatever info offers 
liJ-in o f beauty, irony, air amusement. 

Feeling himself to be out of place 
in the modern world, and at a loss 
in society and among “ dos gens do 
Jetties ", lie is nevertheless remark- 
ably accessible to any a no iu search 
of his advice. A slow worker — one 
or two pages a day, except when he 
is writing his diary— and naturally 
addicted to reverie, he gives the 
impression of never wasting his 
time, because rbe brevity of time is 
among his chief preoccupations, and 
because he believes himself account- 
able for every moment of ir. 

When Francois Mauriac speaks of 
Green's “ air sombrement ungdl- 
ique ” as a young man, 
Jie indicates something of the 
contradictious which this Journal 
Jays bare. Born a Protestant 
of . American parentage, con- 
verted to Catholicism at tne age of 
sixteen, and attracted for some time 
to the contemplative life, he came 
relatively late to Boutaevs terrible 


Penal fancies 


By Geoffrey Strickland 

VICTOR BROMBERT : 

La prison roman ti quo 

219pp. Paris: Jos6 Cord . 45fr. 

Shadows of the prison-house haunt 
the dreams of Western man and 
Mcur obsessively in our literature. 
The prison may be dreaded and 
| desired, experienced as constraint 
and the means to spiritual libera- 
I non, a living tomb and a monastic 
cell. Victor Brombert traces the 
history of the obsession through 
many varied manifestations in 
French literature and historic- 
Ifraphy. He draws on a remarkable 
profusion of particular: Instances 
and points to what he sees as an 
evolution from the Intensely per- 
sonal preoccupation with imprlson- 
uiciit of the early Romantics to our 
modern “ univers concentration- 
iialre . Tins too, as lie shows, may 
5 e *. paradoxically, dreaded and 
desired— bv Sartre's guilty heroes, 
for example, longing to lose them- 
selves among the ranks of the 
oppressed and ; burdened by the 
thought that It is not they who are 
being tortured. The study ends with 
a thought from Janu Cayrol’a Lazare 
parent neiw which prophesies, in the 
manner of Huxloy and Orwell, a 
process of mass .incarceration in 


The way of compromise 


conclusion that “ le plaisir survit 
& tout”. In these pages “plaisir** 
has only one meaning, whoso parti- 
cular nature ihc three volumes of 
Green’s autobiography have made 
clear. In his Journal chapter a ml 
vcr.se nro dispensed with, but I lie 
struggle is just ns painful mul pro- 


longed. Even during ihc years of 
his estrangement tram religions 
practice, belief in God never 


|n iikhiwvi ubiiui ail \imi iivi \ i 

deserted him, and it was kepi ullvu 
by an assiduous rending of the 
Bible — for, with small apritude for 
lnnguagcs, ho learnt Hebrew in 
order to fathom its meaning mnru 
clearly. 

The marriage of soul ami body is 
for him a tor morning mystery. If 
“ the vocation of the body is physi- 
cal love ”, why should the body 
deny its vocation at the behest of 
spiritual solicitation ? Yet the ouo 
is as strong as the other, and the 
only escape from the impnsiTc is to 
“ linTr 1*1 iistinct soxitcl The thoinu 


which the prisoners will be deuied 
even the privilege of their suffering. 

Professor BromberVs concern is 
principally with literature as a form 
of “ rfiverle ". And those who know 
(and, like the present reviewer, 
admire) his ' previous work. The 
intellectual Hero, and his studies of 
Stendhal and Flaubert, will notice 
how much, during the ten years in 
which lie has been writing this book, 
he has undergone the influence or 
Bachelard. He Is also interested in 
the ways in which literature, histori- 
ography and popular myth influence 
one another and may come to de- 
termine and hence authentically 
reflect, In so far as they anticipate 
real events. He dissociates himself 
from the view, now fashionable In 
France, that it is naive to think of 
literature as a form of “represen- 
tation”, One - chapter is devoted to 
...the myth of the horrors oE life In 
the Bastille, the influence of which 
on real events is well known. Profes- 
sor Brombert explains in detail the 
circumstances of its fabrication and 
dissemination while inclining to the 
view that, at the time of its Tail, the 
Bastille resembled, if anything, a 
first-class bourgeois “pension” A 
way Iu which imaginative literature 
can enable one to grasp real events 
is suggested in the chapter on 
Hugo a early novel, Le dernier Jour 
iy.'i “Ttdflnmd to which Dostoevsky 
paid tribute (his brother translated 

reprieve 6 * B * ler 0w P last-minute 


is repeated over and over again, but 
the harmony is never restored— as 
with one of Green’s temperament 
and inclinations it rarely can be. 

Of the personalities who cross his 
path, the most interesting is Andv6 


The one serious limitation of this 
study is perhaps that Professor 
Brombert condenses far too much 
erudition into 200 pages. His con- 
cern is with the collective mind and, 
within the space he allows him- 
self, his argument stresses the re- 
semblances between individual 
moments of awareness to the point 
at which their distinctive character 
is th real enod or undormined. This 
is perhaps why his general conclu- 
sions sound rather lamely tenta- 
tive. There aro excellent tilings on 
Stendhal for example, but to des- 
cribe Julien Sorel simply as a happy 
prisoner is to make Stendhal worthy 
of the sarcasm of Camus’s Cinmaucc 
at the expense of those who ideal- 
ize prison from outside. If lie 
sleeps soundly ” and “ sees clearly 
into his soul'*, it is, surely, because 
he has just argued. himself out of 
suidde. , . 

La prison romantique offers both 
n challenge and xchnlurly guidance 
to those who have never seen a 
number of major writers in this way, 
ns haunted by a common obsession: 
l’cuiis Borol, Stendhal, Hugo, Ner- 
val. Baudelaire, Huysmuns, Camus, 
Sartre and. as a procursor in tills 
respect of the Romantics, Puscul. If 
It mUW to carry complete conviction, 
this is only because there may ha an 
Inverse relation between the simple 

S en or all ty of a theme like Professor 
roiubert’a and rbe possible abun- 
dance and precision of oxompJlfica- 


By Peter France 


JACQUES WAGNER : 

Mormon tel journal Isteet 1c Mercure 
de France (1725-1761) 

338pp. , trusses Universitalres de 
Grenoble. 120 fr. ; 
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This, book, dealing 
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Jules Lemonnyei- 
tES J0URNAUX DE NR 
PARIS PENDANT . 

LA COMMUNE . 

A. bibliography 'of 
.-permanent value; £4.50 

I REQUEST 50 CATAi0Q0E 0N 
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Again we can set the interests of ff‘K phy and n W on ,n a hi? 
the journalists against thweS their ted^Sat C !StSL 0tt Sr^ Ifc ia , sl l? gos_ 
readers in so far as these are 2fn , 2L Ma^ontei fitted 

revealed in their own Contrlbu- ' S?iL„ en 2 U8 ^ ^ nt0 . moderate 
tioris. And finally we ean perhaps ha coil/ 0 did wha J 
see whether there are any quantita- dunng his brief term of 

rive peculiarities which mark off potentially sub- 

.rassLsr"' 6 " that ° j 

da a-jasjw srSSsffi ,? t> e 


study bf the printed 

.>een.- Weloped- -for .. Another double with- !,° 'i 

^century. France by Francois.- Fare t s6rt; of . analysis, ruarriculu-ly^ '.Swot, are, 

% lha voJ«mes LivrU It \ •' Su£ divide d. ^ •: B ht. . in 


il ’fSSSS^' B^en ovar to different 
. r . 1 ?.® 8 ” and . sub- categories of 
thia ‘ Method enables 
no ^ ofll ¥ thaw the 
cdtered f6r by 'tha 
Mercure,. but to -set up a vtfstnum- 
|>er of ,:niQre detailed^ comparisons, 

we can see the 'evolution Of 


-ot me vertigmoas aatlifacrion;; M- of the- p Mt> r and leave, 
to bo gained from sUch iphyi-ljithtno 1 back r tq bttek inride. n -SfJu 8 . 
computations. ..comparing WpSfc.* TZ; ; ; D T a fh,a J« 1 
vity to the frenzied pleasure! atSt n.i 4 ' . . -*~t 

byted to Fourier by Roland Earthen?, Illumination* . 


noting for. ms t^ce rite ^greater &<>!!&? 
afte?- °1750 mrh n? 8 ff 1 * 1 - «S rIcu »tnre . wring paissagM 


-more famlllari ft -is the “qualita-'' .Poets 

: rive , study oiva Ttnirnnl and- its 1 baclSf3) ri? The J 

in:_ which . general remark* .■poems* i t .flanked °f th6 < 
. ^backed, bp -by a ^ large, choicer duertoh rintro- 

of quotations, Thus^there aroluter-! N1 c £ 

> airing passages' on the repute ridn of. I ■WwK 



Gide. Ho explains why Gid 01 so fat 
ci lint mg n.s a man, is yet-!-ZZ 
l m- his Journtil- ; iio disapffiJSjJ 
a writer, and indeed it wa. fi? 
himself who rui uished “ho 

“ Jl- ii’ai jnuinis srn.ffc 
amnur. ’ Green resisted to the 
every ullempL tm tlio part of (2 
In sliaku Ins recovered faith u 
(.atlinlicisut. Among his allies 
Albert Bettiiin, who in do^ribh! 
tneeu u\ me as ;i “ doux violent^ 
went sumo way to, describing him! 
sell ; Jacii lies Muntain whose dot 
mm ic rigniii- never quarrelled with 
Ins Mipor-uhounding charity; Pra» 
Cois Mauriac who had Ins om 
irnuhlex, mul .shared ihom with hi* 
younger friend ; and tho Dominican 
nmst Peru Couturier, who in a*suo 
mg Green that Colcito and Matiise 
would go “ straight to Heaven ”, did 
something to assungo his own re- 
current upprclionsions. Neverthe- 
less. for anyone concerned to 
■ analyse the “ sincerity " of Andrf 
Gidc, this Journal will be an indis- 
pensable source. 

With the exception of Afofra uj 
Sud, there is less than might be 
expected about “ work in progress* - 
but the literary judgments and Bib- 
siona are always to the point Doit 
apt is Vigny’s comment on tnosb 
tions of Shakespeare: “It ii w 
enough to know English, one nun 
know Shakespeare, which A 
another lnngunge”; and Grtaft 
comment on Hugo’s “cosmognh 
thdosopltique ■“ lie plays with ihi 
suns, and only seems to be really 
nt case at tho heart of the firm* 
nicnt.” Music — particularly Bad 

and Schubert — menus even mm 
than literature to Green, because h 
alone con sny whnt ho would like 
to say himself, and because It 
stretches out, ineffably, into silence 
Among the anecdotes which will 
delight the English reader are the 
occasion when the House of Lord! 
rose to n man in protest aRaitvsu 
misquotation of Virgil ; and when 
tho Etonians, ns a gesture of anti- 
pathy to tliolr provost, agreed to 
keop silenco during n particular 
psalm, so ihnt tho provost's voice 
was alona heard chanting: “1 m* 
a worm, and not n man.” The clarity 
nnd concision of the uuthor’a prose 
la an inexhaustible pleasure. 
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The TWo B*mk by K, B. Poola 
Extravagant, stud Ipuily 

dlscourtaoua, ma#t«Ta ol tha 

ell our eccentric* end this i» well - 

brought out In thl# eniertalnlnB 

and wall Mustroted book. - 1 

September C338 

. The Reverend PdnMendHhr^ 
Abode of Love by Charia* Mander 

ThelvBt fuU length 'eweiMieni of 

one of Victorian England'* b«t- ■ ■ •, 

known eccentrlce- ih® flamboyant- ■ 
outrageous libertine the Revwena • :<• 
Prince- November £3. BS r ■ 

Squire Weterton' by Gilbert Pheipv . 
Waterton wea.ona of Engtand * 

, g raateet natu rallsta but la aflil 
/ remembered for hie ecwntrWue*-' 
r including climbing trees In du age*. ; 
t thliwBll, written btogrephy. ■ ■ 

; dacuMahte hie trevele and 1 b Weil .. 

-iffue (rated. •' 
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The testimony of the prisoner 


By Paul Ignotus 


Red Cambodin to unri-Red Indo- 
nesia, and including ideologically 
uncommitted Uganda ami Burundi, 
genocide and political mass- 
imprisonment arc tho order of iIil- 
BEKNADETTC MORAND : riay. The problem nf tlie pulilical 

.... . .... prisoner is thus very much with us. 

Les lento dcs pnsonniers politiques Bernadette Morand, in Let to ils 
267pp. Paris: Presses Universitalres dcs prisonniers politiques , which Is 
de France. 45fr. a condensed version of a much more 

comprehensive “ th6se de doctorat 

_ , . , . . . d’Etat”, concentrates on one 

Political Imprisonment — that is, aspect of politicnl imprisonment, 

confinement for holding or being 0lie t ] ial ^as not yet been fully 
suspected of holding some pro- dealt with in any work that I know 
scribed opinion on political or relt- 0 f — the testimonies of prisoners, 
giaus matters, or for belonging to a no t to their jailers but to the world, 
racial* national, socipl or religious Prisoners interest her as writers or 
community frowned upon by a vul- potential writers. Yet she is far 
ing authority — has been a dominant front being a bel esprit of prison 
feature of public lire ever since literature. True enough, she has a 
public life began; but It has been subtle sense of literary values, and 
so with conspicuous ebbs and flows, those testimonies that noticeably 
From approximately 1875 until the impressed ber most came from fine 
outbreak of the First World War authors such as Silvio Pellico and 
it seemed as if it might vanish, even Dostoevsky in the nineteenth cen- 
In Tsarist Russia, admittedly the tury and Victor Serge and Martin- 
last stronghold of medieval-style Chauffier end Solzhenitsyn in the 
autocracy in the world inhabited by twentieth century. But it is not 


white men; while the non-whites 
were supposed to assimilate their 
morals and institutions to those of 
Europe and North America in step 
with their advance towards nation- 
state standing and a voice in global 
affairs. True, some clover press- 
photographer did manage to eter- 
nalize a street scene in the Chinese 


Imperial capital with a bald head 
flying off its body and a sword in 
tho air dripping blood in retribution 


their artistic performance that 
fascinates her, it is the magic of the 
articulate word, spoken or written, 
with which they ere able to 
challenge the brute force of perse- 
cution. Man Is oppressed: but so 
long as he is able to respond arti- 
culately to oppression, there is a 
sphere in which he triumphs over 
his oppressors. 


for the fact that the head wore no 
pigtail symbolizing loyalty to tlie 
throne; but hardly anybody would 
have doubted that such scenes were 
remnants of a past under death 
sentence from the progress of 
civilization. 

And yet these remnants have 
turned out to be indicators, rather, 
of things to come. With the First 
World War. the tide was turning ; in 
die mid-193Qs. with 'Hitler’s and 
Stalin’s cruelties rampant, political 
Imprisonment (as well as assassina- 
tion) rose to its world record ; and 
although much has changed (and, 
indeed, improved) since then, wa 
•dll live In a world where from 


Paranoia: A Study in Diagnosis 

by Yehuda Fried pnd Joseph Apasal 

SyntheseLlbraiy102 , 

Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Scf&nce L 
1976, ix + 191 pp. + Index 
Cloth Dfl. 55,-/ U8 $19.60 
Paper DfJ. 32.-/ US$12.00. 

The accepted classical definition of paranoia as a logically reasoned 
delusion makes all reinforced dogmatism paranoic. We consider 
psychosis hot only a dogmatism, but also a fixation (regressive) - akin 
td the neurptlc’8 fixation on a symbol-on an Intellectual framework. 
The Idiosyncrasy of the fixation, plus the unreadiness to admlt.lt, make 
meg I o mania, and persecuolonlsm corollaries. The fixation becomes 
then, both. Integrative and dissociative. Ideas of Freud, Ey, Popper, 
Piaget, Laing and Szaaz are here critically Integrated. 

Essays on Ethics, Social Behavior, 
and Scientific Explanation 

byJohnClkarsanyl , ’ 

Theory and Decision Library 1? 

1976, xv| + 254 pp. + Index . 

CloUl Dfl. 95,-/ US $36.60. • . , • 

A collection of thirteen articles dealing vrith: - ; . 

r ethics and vrelfai^ economics • 

- ratlonabphriloi} mpdeib ot'pdlltlcaf and social behavior. Including 
. aama-iheorptlcal models of aoplal power and soolftl status 

- the nature of 8cJehtlflo explanation, ' 

The Methodology of Histoiy 

by Jerzy Topolakl 
SyntheseUbraty&8 
1970, X+ 673 pp. 

Cloth approx. Dfl. 105,-/ US $30.60 . -! . 

Tha book studies the fields of the histoiy of historiography, theory of 
hlstorloal process end the methodology of history demonstrating at 
the same ‘time deep links betuteen them. Hits antipoalilvlstlo assumption 

- Inspired first of all by Marxism - helped to develop the new concept 
Of extra-source knowledge! and the problems of hfetoripaf explanation, 
historical narrative, value Judgements and synthesis In history. 


D. Reidel Publishing Company 

P,O.Box17, Dordrocht-Holland 
Lincoln Building, IBQ OId Derby Street, 

Hingham, Ma$s, 02043 *U.6.A. ' 
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political oppression, one only too 
Intniliar in prisons of mntiy ages, 
including our own, is toriuro. Mule 
Morand deals unly briefly with ir, 
apparently because, as she stales at 
the head of the chapter concerned: 
Torture confronts man with the 
great, question to which any a 
priori answer is impossible. Not 
even the bravest man, the one 
physically and morally best 
equipped, can be sure what his 
reactions would be. 
in fact, I could add, lie can hardly 
be sure of them a posteriori either ; 
man’s rapacity for self-deccptlon Is 
Immense, and bravery or honesty 
ore not enough to neutralize it. 
“Behaviour under torture” docs 
indeed deserve a serious study, but 
its findings would, 1 fear, show the 
human spirit not strong enough to 
spoil the torturers' pleasure. 

Mme Morand is, however, on firm 
ground when she outlines the 
struggle for Intellectual awareness 


himself by lucidity and reason”. | 
Intellectual parlour-gnnics, played I 
often in solitary confinement, can 
often help to keep the menial acti- 
vity and, ultimately, the human dig- 
nity of Lite prisoner alive ; Victor 
Serge, Arthur Koehler, Evgenia 
S. Ginzburg, Rosa Luxemburg, 
and Anton io Grainsci, among others, 
provide the author with examples 
of the way spirit defeats force. This 
conclusion may ring too hlgh-falutin' 
to be true, but it is certainly corro- 
borated by complaints coining from 
the opposite side — Prince Mewer- 
ulch, tor instance, who accused Pet 
lico of having “ managed to turn a 

E ack of calumnies Into a pray cr- 
ook". Stalin, Hitler, Amin, with 
brains of much coarser fibre than 
Met ter nidi’s, gave the same testi- 
mony In their own savugc- outbursts. 

In a pioneer work embracing such 
a wealth of factual material, slips 
are unavoidable. Those that struck 
me were coo trivial to be listed 
here (for instance, the exact year 
of release, after Stalin’s death, of 
one or another Hungarian political 
prisoner), but none can be too 
trivia] to be corrected In a possible 


and moral integrity which goes on second edition, or in a very welcome 
in the prisoner’s cell from dawn to English translation. The iriographl* 
dusk. Louis Martin-Chauffier, in cal notes attached to tha main text 


Nazi imprisonment, offers an 
example of both. Like Pellico, he 
feds religious faith coming to his 
rescue ; and against the “ tempta- 
tions of bestiality .... he defends 


are very useful ; for their comple- 
tion and pruning, it would be worth 
the author's or tbe publishers’ 
trouble to consult specialists on tlie 
many countries concerned. 


In some exceptional works this 
is strikingly manifest, but it can be 
recognized In any honest testimony. 


The Slovak identity 


Mme Morand quotes a great num- 
ber of political prisoners — all sorts 
of prisoners on all sorts of subjects 
— and does her job with the 
thoroughness of humility, letting 
them speak for themselves where- 
ever possible. Characteristically, alia 
senses also In the prisoners’ dailv 
slang, that "langage dsot^riqiie 
which is “ both a corruption and an 
enrichment of the original lan- 
guage”. an Indirect protest against 
oppression, and seems to identify 
it most clearly In some Russian ex- 
prlsoners (Dostoevsky, Solzhenitsyn, 
Slnyavsky). 

The most horrid Instrument of 


By Vladimir Kusin 


PETER BROCK l 

The Slovak National Awakening 

An Essay In the Intellectual History 

of East Central Europe 

104pp. University of Toronto Press. 

(Books Canada). £7.20. 


when they wished to take their 
message to the population during 
Counter-Reformation times. Hsu me 
mtu ut became the rule rather than 
tne exception. Almost by defini- 
tion, Slovaklzation of the language 
went hand in hand with growing 
ethnic awareness. J&n . BaltazAr 


laltazdr 


Juraj FAndly, a Catholic village 
priest from western Slovakia, dedi- 
cated a book written In 1792 in the 
vernacular to his fellow-countrymen 
thus : 

Enlightened times are dawning on 
us. Let us endeavour through our 
speech, our writings and - tha 
books we publish to enhance our 
nation, • our name and our of t 
spring, if not to a 'Golden, then 
- at least first to a Silver Age. , . . 

Let us 8 ur mount initial obstacles 
with die Latin proverb in mind 
which says that if little to very 
little Is added and vary very little 
to little, then in a short spell of 
time a large mountain will 

arise. ... ... 

tt is this process of adding litila There followed the counter- 
to little that Peter Brock aptly, current of pan-Slavic nation nlism of 
lucidly and sparingly describes, Czech persuasion, advocated owocb 
having chosen to coVer the Awaken- oily by the Protestants Jan Kollnr 
ing (probudenf) rather than the Pavel Josrf SafaHk, who spoke 
whole o i the Revival (obrodenf). of a joint Czechoslovak nation 
Focusing on rite linguistic and (tribe) separated In its Slovak 
ideational aspects of the emerg- branch horn rite Magyars ■ but con- 
ence of the Slovak nation, catenated hlBMrlcaHy and In ■ apl™ 1 
he brings the story up to die with the Czech branch. Tho nation, 
threshold of 1848, only touching on It was «U. .does not necessarily 
the momentous events of that and convolve wuh the state, i e, the 
the Sisulng years. This is at once Slovaks with the Hungarians, 
an asset and a liability for. while Finally, a group of young Protes- 
allowing him to be compact and taut Intellectuals ■ of the 1940s; 
concise, It leaves much unsaid both represented by Ludovit Sttir, Michal 
inside the period under scrutiny Hodia anti Jozef Hurban, themselves 
and especially at the more recent admirers of Bernoldk, and the only 
and of It. On barely fifty pages of outstanding poet writing In bemo- 
text (the rest of the slender and ideina, Jfin Hall?, and Pyecbophus, 
overpriced volume is consumed by. proclaimed the Slovaks to be neither 
notes, bibliography and index) Fro* a part of tne Hungarian political 
essor Brock summarizes the find- nation nor of a larger Czechoslovak 
ngs of many Slovak and some Wes- v cultural whole, but Imply v SJavo- 
Crn /. historians and arrays hhoW nlq nation of-Ito own. w«n Its, owe 
With admirable riririty; He was 'hot,- languagb. ‘.The fonti ^vmch they 
however,' always content with liter* chose for the latter; derived from 
ture and went ad f antes to his arid' central Slovak dialects, argued to be 
the reader’s advantage. tho most primordial, and Tt carte to 

Having fallen under Hungarian represent In inchoate form the lan- 
dominatlon in the tenth century. £ ua 8 e which to spoken and written 
the Slovaks eventually took recourse ut Slovakia today, 
to the tradition of. the Greater One would be almost tempted to 
Moravian Empire as , their, only 1 present the evolutionary aids Berno- 
historical concept of "national” Mk-Kolldr-Stuc as an example of , a 
[n dependence.;- • Perhaps . miracu- Hegelian triad or ■ an En gelid an 
Iqusfy, but certainly With * great negation of negation, if of course 
measure of ethnic tenacity, they 8 ur- w e did not. know that isolating his- 
vlved m a Slay group Iona enough torlcal sequences can on,ly have 
to be .able to fortify their .JanguSga didactic signlficancol - Concurrently 
from^Czecb in-oj^tont. sourcw in, w |th the fonnatJon of modern 
the f fifteenth , to .seventeenth cen- Slovak , nationalism, Magyar 
turies (the Krallce ' Bible) . and nation aBsm , gradually replaced 
slowly . to reassert their identify Hunaorian otftrlotism and ft was 


Megin, In his apologia (published 
in 1728, 1 believe, not 1723 as Profes- 
sor Brock has it. probably the ouly 
dating mistake In the book recog- 
nized far away from relevant litera- 
ture), took on a Magyar professor 
(Mihal Bencslk) not so much on 
linguistic grounds as In opposition 
to the theory that the Old Slovaks 
had -allegedly traded suzerainty over 
their territory to the Hungarians 
for a white horse. 

In tlie 1780s tho making of a 
Slovak cultural-linguistic nation pro- 
gressed further, with the Catholic 
priest Anton Bernolfik and his circle 
beginning to write in the vernacular, 
whose form they based on tho West 
Slovak fcofad. Still subscribing to . 
the concept of a nqtio hwigarica, 
although not to tho policy of eternal 


ethnic subservience, they sought to 
establish a separata Slovak Identity 
vis-ft-vis the Czechs. 


ture and went ad fantas to his and 
the reader’s advantage. 

Having fallen under Hungarian 
domination in the 'tenth century, 
the Slovaks eventually took recourse 
to the tradition of. the Greater 


slowly to 1 reassert their identity Hi 
when the .Winds of national ideology tfu 
began to blow from the West, bii 
However rigorous as keepers of ' tar 
traditional liturgy the Slovak Luth- Th 
erans wished to be, the Czech In, 
ecclesiastical language they used Se 
rapid not remain immune, to- the -.Rfl 
speech. used for everyday, profane, so: 
communication. Neither were the Ai 
Jesuit administrators of the Trnayq so 
university averse to, 8)ovak!sftis gr 


with the fontmtion of modern | 
Slovak < ■ „ nationalism, Magyar j 
nationalism ' ; gradually replaced : 
Hungarian patriotism and it was 
the dash between tile two ' national- 
isms which dbtermined'.the Blovak 
/(tie in 1848 and then until 1918. 
The Slovak Notional Awakening is 
in -line vrfth .the vvrithngs of R. W. 
Seton-Watson and more 1 recently 
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FORTHCOMING 

Jean-Paul Sartre 

Critique of 
Dialectical Reason 

This iong-flWflTled translation 
o( Sartre's malar mature work 
renders Me f underlie Jifaf re- 
appraisal of hie own political 
' and philosophies! thought ac- 
ceaelblQ for Iha first time to 
English readers. 

The NLB edition is specially 
edited for greater olarlly and 
provides page-refecenoes to 
the original French edition, 
together with a comprehensive . 
glossary. 

Publication! October 21 
838 pages Index £15 


Perry Anderson 

Considerations on 
Western Marxism ' 

In this essay Anderson' exam- 
ines the nature and evolution 
of the Marxist theory that deve- 
loped In Western Europe after 
the defeat of the proletarian 
rebellions In the Weet, end 
the. isolation ; of the Russian 
revolution In the East, from 
the 1920s to the 1970a. 

Publloptioii: Septembw 18 • 
12,8 pagaa Index ' 

Terry Eagleton 

Criticism 
find Ideology 

This study . In literary theory 
explores some of the ipoBt 
tenacious and taxing problems 
In modern aesthstlos. . Written 
by one of the foremost younger 
OrillCB In. England, Jl Inoludya 
Iha Ural extended critique pi, 
Raymond Williams's work to 
have appeared In this bountry. 

'Publication: November 4 1 
.192 pages .Ipdex £4.76 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

Norman Geras 

The Legacy of . 

Roaa Luxemburg ; . 

Ge res systematical fy considers 

and refutes the major, tnylha , 
which have developed about 
the work of Rosa Luxemburg, 
to reveal a new and surprising' 
Image of the great Polish revo- 
lutionary, 


Life in the Kulturstaat 




By John Neves 

GERHARD AMANSIIAUSEH : 

Scliloss mit spfttcu Glisten 
184pp. S ell 148. 

FRANZ 1NNERIIOFER : 

Scliattseite 

257 pp. Sell 198. 

OTTO 1CRBENER : 

Fr&ulcln, soli (cli in Ihrem Schosse 
llcgcn ? 

101pp. Sch 75. 

ERNST NOWAK : 

Dio Unterkunft 
159pp. Sch 145. 

Salzburg; Rcsidenr. 

Experimental writing is not as fully 
represented in this latest selection 
of Austrian novels and short stories 
from Resident as It usually is, That 
is n pity, >as there seems less point 
In this semi-official publisher of new 
Austrian writing sponsorlngconven- 
tional work with little or no claim 
to literary originality. On* the other 
hand, it lias always been a strength 
of Resldenz that it has published 


nil kinds of new writers, as long as 
they are Austrian. 

Gerhard Amanshauscr's Scliloss 
mit sptiien Ciisten falls into n 
category that docs not aspire to 
striking originality, but is neverthe- 
less distinctively Austrian. Sub- 
titled 11 satirical novel", it recounts 
the fail ure of a wealthy aristocratic 
figure’s attempt to turn a renovated 
Schloss into a cultural centre — a 
motif clearly representative of life 
in a Null urs tact like Austria. The 
story is elegantly told, largely 
atmospherically, and tlie collapse 
of the impresario Meyer-Nimmfuris 
plans comes as n sad -'surprlso at 
the end. The sketching in of his 
two associates, the bohemian archi- 
tect Stockhammer and the lazy 
“cultural secretary” Nlhal, Is done 
lightly end delicately, as indeed is 
everything else In this neo-rococo 
“ satirical novel 

This is an undernourished book: 
too many questions have to be left 
unanswered. We are told Httlo 
of Meyer-Nlmmfilr’s antecedents. 
Stockhammer and Nihal ore 
described as being "on the edge 
of society **, but any curiosity we 
may have as to how they finance 
ana generally manage their 
bohemian lifestyles is not satisfied. 
Li to, Meyer-Nlmmfllr’s mistress, is 
drawn so sparingly that she might 
be a stone nymph in the Scliloss- 
park for all the emotional signifi- 


Growing pains 


By Gerald Brow 


FRANCISCO UMBRAL't 
Los males sagrados 
174pp. 

Las ninfas 
247pp. 

Barcelona: Destine. 

By and large, Francisco Umbral Is 
fairly' tolerant of critics end 
reviewers. They have their, Job to 
do, lie sa^s, lust like' anyone' else,' 
and In some ways they even help 
writers. They are not much use to 
readers, however, because aH they 
normally do is apportion praise 
and blame, instead of trying to 

g ive the reader an informed Insight 
ito an author’s intentions. How 
■should a critic set about that? 
Like this, says Sr Umbral, in a 
preface to Los mates sagrados, and 
proceeds to do a propor review of 
ills own cycle of four books on tlie 
theme of Spanish childhood and 
: adolescence. So perhaps ■* further 
review is superfluous; But ous lias 
one’s job to do. 

In .Ills revledr, Sr Urabral 
explains that the theme is treated 
in four different , manners in the 
four books. The earlier Memories 
de im niha do derechas, for in- 
stance, tries, to convey the collec- 
tive experience of a, Reparation, 
■Los males sagrados approaches tlie 
subject in a direct and hrtical man- 
ner. offering a vision of life as he 
saw It then, with the distortions 
and perplexities of the vision un* 
corrected and unresolved by hind- 
sight, It Is not one of Sr UmbraPs 
best banks. He describes it es the 
nioet natural and spontaneous of 
his wrltinas about childhood, and 


Yet while he is writing Los 
males sagrados lie is at it again, 
mentally, and somebody ought to 
hnuA mi,i him that it can send you 




ring true. Do cat9 really excrete on 
the floors of groceries ? Could the 
municipal authorities of a Spanish 
provincial town really massacre a 


cauco that Is bastawed on her. 
The truth is that any of thc.sc 
weighty elements, if given their 
full value, would crush the struc- 
ture ul' this kind of satirical navel. 

Nothing could bo maro seriously 
presented than Fran/, Imicihofcr’s 
Schuitseite. mul nothing could mnru 
shnrply point the difforanco in lati- 
tude between the capital and the 
provinces. It is the story, purely 
and simply, of a young man who 
leaves work on a farm for nil 
apprenticeship with an artisan in 
a small town nearby. His difficul- 
ties of adjustment are portrayed in 
minute detail — the luck of com- 
munication with Ills family, the 
heterogeneous household ho gnos to 


Otto Kroiner’s stories 
cocktail. rones are e^,. 

The best of the new nn».i 
undoubtedly Die UnterH’il -nr 
hrnst Nowak Written in IT 


Rousseau-the fourth R 


lhat has echoes of Kafka r 
Thomas Bernhard, ] t rowM 
Jifu of a colony of beanie it?' 
in what is vuguoly refer??* ft 
the accommodation ** nj*\ 


By Anthony Vivis 


lodge with, tlie long process of 
learning liis job, the iiiruiiicnt rela- 
tions with his peer group in ids 


a Child's vision, related only 
vaguely to a place and a time. But 
soma readers will aWo find it psy- 
chologically. and emotionally un- 
.real, and conclude that no child 
has ever felt as the protagonist 1 
does at times, and that the alleged 
vision Is after all a fantasy. 

Ins ninfas is a different sort of 
book. Surprisingly, it won tho 
Nodal Prize last yonr. Surprisingly 
uoe because it Is not good, out 
because one imagined that the 
Nadal jury look' for promising 
novels by writers who are not yet 
well established. Sr Umbral is very 
well known, and none of his 
numerous publications* including 
Las ninfas, ia what most people 
understand by a novel. However, 
he describes the manner of Las 
ninfas as " reflaxivo, narratlvo y 
aualltico", and further argues, in 
the preface to Los males sagrados, 
that bills kind of book, with its 
“spectral” narratlvo and artificial 
manner, Is the characteristic novel 
of our times, the necessary modern 1 
replacement for " Flaubertian ” 
realism. 

Whatever -we are to make of the 
theory, it is the kind of hook that 
Francisco Uinbral is best at writ- 
ing. The theme is a very familiar 
one. but worth * reworking of this 
knw— the excruciatingly split men- 
tality of. tlm romantic adolescent. 
Sr Umbral dearly takes the view . 


new setting, and above all the rough 
treatment lio gets nt the tcchuicul 
school. Lifo is presented as a b i t tor 
struggle for survlvui from morning 
till night. 

The sheer conventionality of 
Franz Innerhofer’s book makes it 
seem more like a documentary than 
a novel ; It reads like straight 
reporting. There is no indication 
as to whether tlie book is auto- 
biographical or not. But it Is writ- 
ten with the attention to scenic 
detail of Dei* grfine Heinrich. In the 
end it leaves one with an unsatis- 
fied feeling— one has before ono 
a complete picture of what an 
apprenticeship in the Austrian pro- 
vinces Is like, but remains uncon- 
vinced that this by Itself makos a 
finished novel. 

Otto Kreiner's stories collocted in 
Frdulein, soil ich in Ihram Schosso 
liegen ? arc in sharp contrast with 
<, * c *“*‘'“ every respect. Nend" 


dramatic leaps and bounds, they 
resemble nothing so much as a 
series of imagist poems— -clever, full 
of allusions, and marked by abrupt 
cadences. Otto Krelner is Vienneso. 
and tlie cosmopolitan tastes of 
Vienna are mirrored in his stories. 
One of tho best, " Kttnlg der 
Detekdve”, ia a postlclie of classic 
English detective writing. Tho title 
“'ice is a psychological study of 
— inlet and Ophelia. Another story 
Is About tho fate of a poer attached 
to a group of Froncli aristocrats 
in the eighteenth century. It ia ell 
n little reininlscont of H. C. Art- 
niann, but without liis brilliant 
handling of local colour. Soniohow 


fct »m. Sometimes it reseraK. 
school, sometimes a prison, 
miM a hospital, but we are n£ 
old how they cume to be there!*, 
x just inkcu for granted tfas K 
hulling there, cannot get out ,* 1 
that lifo in tho Unterkunft Ij fo! 

tliem P °“ bto £ ° rm ° £ 

Tho people In tho UKierlhwfr J 
supervised by Anschaffer an f 
vnsscr — warders of one Kudu 
another— and tho prlndplw « 
which their life is organized J, 
docidod by the members q( 
unterkimftsleitung, who reunUt' 
tho guardians -in Plato's Rent 
he. The throe clashes (who are n> 

E lemon ted by a fourth, that' of At 
'Hfskriiftc, assistants) ere djrrfj 
divided front each other, d 
though it is possible for • meek 
of the colony to be promoted (oih 
status of Anschaffer or Awpwe. 


There are few events as sad {■ 
the book, since it describe* ■ «j 
of life that is too drcumsctibedii 
allow of any changes. One of iha , 
rare happenings occurs near th , 
beginning when the “chairuu’ii 
the Unterkunft celebrates tb birth 
of a son amid tlie rejoicing ditto 
entire colony; another is rtprua 
ted by the outbreak of fira h At 
Unterkunft. Suspense i9 not ub 
tabled by events, but by tba tft i 
sion created bv tlie mystery of At 
Inhabitants’ life. Why are ths 
there ? Why do they lack the 
to break out? Tho secret 1st 
tainod to the end. In building Mj 


nni ■ j. faiWiF 


author and reader, Ernst Noel 
hns made a polished, oarefuHyl 1 
executed contribution to die fo 
man school of tlto Now Novel, 

During 1974*75 that M«nMi 
ubiquitous commontator on tho&f 
nmn literary scene, Heins ( Imm, 
Arnold, interviewed a qulflUt a. 
writers for a radio network. Apm 
from Max von dor GrUn and m 
combative GUnter WallraH, M 
choice was consorvaUvo: Gpnw, 
Grass, Max Frisch and WdW 
Kooppen. Tho result l* a'connwl 
mid unprotontious volume, G» 
nrUcho mit Schrlftestellem (MW 
Munich : Beck. DM17.80). 


GUNTEn HERUURGER I 
Hnuptlehrcr Hofer 
94pp. Darmstadt: Lucluorhand. DM 
7.B0. 

LUDWIG FELS : 

Die Stindcn der Arinut 

134pp. Darmstadt: Luchterliaud. 

DM 12.80. 


In- Ijorh the short stories which 
moke up Hauptlchrer Hofer Giintcr 
Herburger explore^ a favourite 
theme, aspects of freedom. The 
title story is set in the Ailgtiu 
region, around 1900. There are 
four “ R’s ” on schoolmaster Hofer’s 
syllabus: the usual - three, plus 

Rousseau. Believing that ignorance 
is slavery, Hofer tries to educate 
his peasant pupils out of feudal 
paternalism. Pressure from above 
and apathy from below, however, 
thwart his efforts. 

Tlie story’s stark moorland setting 
and its presentation of an austere 
life which reaps spiritual rewards 
recall the rustic aWegorles of tho 
nineteen rh-century poetic realist, 
Adalbert Stifter. Indeed, when 
Hofer finally attains personal free- 
dom, wMch he expresses in paint- 
ing and in designing skiing equip- 
ment, he seems to itave achieved 
Sdfter's ideal objective, enlightened 
self-knowledge. In an afterword, 
however. Herburger reinforces the 
Implication in the story that Hofer 
has nevertheless failed. The free- 
dom represented by individual ful- 
filment is in the author's view 
second best to tho freedom for tlie 
whole community which Hofer 
might have achieved by building 
up a greater feeling of solidarity. 

Atl antique, the Haltau heroine of 
the other stonr, “ Ein Fall von 
Pflngstcn " (Whitsun Incident), is 


human behaviour, Herburger recog- 
nizes in these accurately observed 
stories the ultimate paradox of 
freedom, that people may chaos o 
not to be free. 

Ernst Krauter, the pubertal hero 
of Die Siinden der Armut (The 
Sins of Poverty) is trapped like a 
fly in a jam jar. At home he is 
nagged by his mother and bullied 
by his ex-jailbird stepfather. At 
work he Is deafened by noise, 
slowly poisoned by noxious chemi- 
cals ami humiliated by intolerant 
workmates. No wonder he sees life 
as an open prison. His “submis- 
sive, mindless” parents Hie pri- 
soners of conformity, and those of 
his contemporaries who are not 
literally in jail iiave incarcerated 
themselves in materialism. 

Ernst’s big problem, and his 


Pigsticking 


f .vcatc&t siu lu tlie eyes of society. ^ 

s to refuse to accept work as the 

“ all-healing panacea," i u das eimig v>„ 
wahre AIUieHmifteZ”). For this By Stuart ParKCS 

unwilling cog in a hostile social — ■* 

machine, personal freedom is as ' — 

distant a dream as the trip to the MARTIN WAITER : 

Doloinito mountains his mothor 
keeps promising herself. But in f)^ Smisntel 
playing society's game society’s Szcne „ a £ s tlom 16 j„hrhimdert 
way, Ernst is determined that one 
day he will dictate die rules, and i 5 Q pl ,. Frankfurt : Suhi-kamp. 

in spite of every unng, be himself. DM15. 

In this first novel, thiity-yeor-old ^ 

Ludwig Fcis has developed the ■ ■ ■■■ —— ■ ■ ■■ 

promise shown in his sketches of 

the urban nightmare published ns uas Sausplcl is the 
Piafzangse (Claustrophobia) in work by Martin Walser 
1974. His characterization has u contemporary setting 
strengthened, and his dialogue has time «>f the Reformai 
acquired a grim terseness which Nuremberg of Albrech 
gives the characters’ attempts at Fuust and Hans Sach 
articulacy a desperate implacability, reactions to a turbuli 


Doctor in the woods 


to all- appearances a liberated 
Iranian : divorced, self-supporting, 
and professionally established ns a 
neurosurgeon. Emotionally, how- 


Sir Oswald Mosley 
MY LIFE 

With policies for a National Government ; 

'He "dominated the TV Bcresn . , . comes over, at 79 or so, m a 
hinder . . . not tor nolhing was he described as the great orator pt nioawn 
British history '—IRVING WARDER (New York Herald Tribune). . 

’ The book could cast a dazzling gleam across Ihe whole ednldry . • ■ 
general assent ha could have become Ihe leader of either Ihf Consapw” 8 
or ihe Labour Parly. . , . political genius ’—MICHAEL FOOT.. > 

It Is easy to show, that Mosley must have become Prime>tini8iar ii w 
had had the patience to wall . . . | shall read his aooount of ms nt® 
with pleasure '—LORD HAIL8HAM . - . 

' Mosley was spurned by Whitehall, Fleet Slreet and every party 
Weaiminstar, simply and solely because he was right ^ g, 

’ He might have been a very great Prime Minister - . - his 


ever, she is still in chains. Having 
denied herself sexual freedom she 
tries to Impose moral freedom on a 
group of Munich prostitutes, by 
dragging them, off the streets and 
into church. Like Hofer’s peasants, 
they refuse to be saved, -With. Ills 
usual insight into the ironies of 


“Jimmy Carter has 
contrived a new 
literary form. . . , 
It Is a skillful, 
simply-written blend 
of personal history, 
.social description and 
S 1 political philosophy 
that makes fascinating 
reading.” 

NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 


By Robin Buss 

YVES BERGER: 

Lc Eou d’Amfriquc 
321pp. Paris: Grasse t. 39fr. 

Readers of Yves Berger’s first novel, 
Le sud, which won tho Prix Fdmina 
in 1963, will already know lhat uhe 
country mentioned in tike title of 
Le foil d’Amdrique is not to bo 
confused with that which this year 
celebrates die bicentenary of its 
independence. In the earlier novel, 
it was a certain idea of Virginia 
(“around 1842"), instilled in the 
narrator by his father, which he 
was forced to question by a flesh 
and blood Virguiie, ihe sister who 
makes it her business by every 
means to seduce him from .this 
shared myth. In Le fou d'Amdrique 
there is no such conflict' between 
sexual love and passion for the land 
of Indians, bison end forests which 
is the surface matter of the hook. 
Once more, we have a central 
character whose inner landscape is 
lhat of American prehistory, but 
now, as .a doctor iuvitod to attend 
a conference in New York, he takes 
lc with him to the lend, jtself. Here 
he meets Luronoe, abandons his 
French wife pad family, and settles 
down to an extended search for liis 
America. In Luronne’s retelling of 


Sr Umbral dearly takes As *ew right’. an enor irously gifted man ’—LORD BOO wV 
a . ro an c un and adolescence. | < Best written volume nf momnim amnnatin* iMiii mV de Mhrttfpn k ' » 


■j Bniji- iauuimyr ■ •• 

:So)enciJi Class: Ahrt Sbdeiy'Is . 
;tne ; .first sustained «Uqmpti ib\' 
Ooniparev V sooldlqoy' 


■flotppare- .sooldiqgy 

, grid hteioh- ' materialism. ' 
vTnerborn’s study of these rival 
iradflloiis. fconolucfes with ran 
analysis of the .'cohditlohs of^ 
formation of Marxfam rtsslf. 

461 pages , Index 

Bibliography £8.60 ' 


• . ; r4LB^ A ; v ; 
7; CARLI'SL'E : '3tR : EET'^. 


SiK™ 0 " his readers Wthat ESr.'SS fa 

he. has done rather more, than- his ably, ‘told. Those who dis 


in an'-un 


dppliy, 'eft^rthe-i 


w J*j lan volume of memoire emanating frpntaVny Juring 

impeccable record in Ihe Ifral world war . . .silly ’to In fern Mosmy ounw 
the second. . . . He was not in the least unpatrlotlo, any more thai^nj 
was anti-Semitic or in favour of revolution by lores — COLIN c 
’This remarkable end most readable book ... a pollcy fot W 11 ernp,w ! 
; nwi?t ,••• ® Vision of a Union of Europe ■— THB ECONOMIST * r- 

E npHshmflfi who could parfaotiy well have Been e 
TQ^BdtvaWe’o^LabSur Prime Minister '—MALCOLM MUGGERlDGd , 
: ^aVtfilente and great strength of character ’ — HAROLD MACMILLAP 
A book lo read In tlma of. crisla, always foraloW by Ihe author. 
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its history, they relive the discovery 
and exploration of die land and the 
violation of Its myth. 

The subject of tho book 
is metaphor itsolf and the rela- 
tion of verbal image to reality, 
so that Luronno and her Arnori- 
can narrative are both pretexts, 
like tho two Virginias lu Le 
siul, for an assessment of the 
distance betweon the worlds wo 
inhabit and those we construct. Tlie 
crucial moments conte when the 
doctor steps outside Luronno’s 
apartment. Contemporary America 
does not trouble him: the Hudson 
River and die canyons of urban New 
York in no way threaten his myth. 
But the primeval forest is deeply 
disturbing : “ je repugn ala ft con- 
fessor, aussi bien A Lhronne qu'ft 
moi-mftme, quo je m’dtals reprd- 
sontft la forftt autrement”. 

The reservation Indians whom he 
meets are not those of his America 
and, most disastrous of all, a visit 
ro a reconstructed village in 
Virginia, with its patient atLompt at 
a replication of conditions in 1825, 
leads him to conclude: “Au molns 
nv .?IH e . a PP ,,ls V** Pesprit al me 
mine fois mieux les images qui nnis- 
sent des units que les images 
pluquoas par les clioses on nous." 

It is M Berger’s achievement that 
lie can make us share his character’s 
obsession sufficiently . to cniTy us 
through Luronne's narratlvo, which 
is the core of tho book, and to boar 
with the infatuated and sbmethnes 
fatuous exclamations with which 
her lavor punctuates it. Ia the atui, 
Lc fou d’Amdrique succeeds because 
the passion which animates it mid 
forms its real subject, is tlio pas- 
sion for words and for “les images 
qui naissout des mots". 

No re-entry 


Das Sausplcl is the first major 
work by Martin Walser not to have 
u contemporary setting. Sot at the 
ilme «f the Reformation In the 
Nuremberg of Albrecht DUrer, Dr 
Fuust and Hans Sachs, it shows 
renetdona to a turbulent political 
and social situation, There are fre- 
quent references to Uie rcceotV 
quelled Peasants’ Revolt, while tho 
.events leading up to the execution 
of the Anabapusta in the town 
form a major pert of the ploy, 

Given W<ul saris concern for 
present-day political questions, it 
would be surprising if he were to 

E resent these events as an isolated 
Istorlcal phenomenon. He is, in 
fact, drawing a parallel between 
Nuremberg alter the Peasants’ 
Revolt and tlie Federal Republic 
after the student disturbances of 
the 1960s. Retrenchment is seen as 
the order of the day (die final 
scene shows DUrer explaining his 
system of fortifications) ; economic 
’ considerations are paramount, 
while It is made plain rhat dt is 
unwise to- hold nonconforming 
opinions. The interchangeability ol 
the two eras goes so far dial It is 
possible, for instance, to see in the 
character of Hans Sadis a portrait, 
of GUnter Grass. Intellectuals and 
artists play a major role iu the 
play; an important character la a 
musician, Jtirg Graff, who protends 
to be Wind as this makes him more 
popular. Finally, he is blinded 
when 14s deception is discovered at 
tho Sauspiel, a spectacle at which 
blind people attempt ro kill a teth- 
ered pig. The possibilities for con- 
temporary interpretation of these 
events are considerable. 

ti is this lhat is the ploy’s major 
weakness. The action appears sus- 
pended between the sixteenth end 
twentieth centuries, thus lacking 
substance despite all tho content- 
ppraiy references and comments. 
Naturally many of these, as one 
would expect from Walser, are 
challenging: the songs in the play 
(the music was composed by Tnoo- 
dornkla) arc partly used to rihow 
the commercialization of protest, 
while there are thought-provoking 
comments mi freedom of speech, 
violence and tetfinocretic man. 
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Lothar-Gimther 
Buchhelm 
U-Boot-Krieg 
286 Selten mit 275 Fotos, 
EUilelturig, Dole time nten. 
Ln. In Schuber. DM 48.- 
Dieses elnzigazttge Blld- 
epos zeigt das Drama des 
U-Boot-Krleges, das 
Leben und Sterben von 
Seeleuten und ttiren 
Schtffen, den Alliag des 
Krieges, den Kampf, 
die elementare Auseln- 
andersetzung mit der See. 
Aus 5000 Fotos warden 
275 ausgewtthlt und zu 
elnem groBen, hewegen- 
den Berlcht komponlert. 
Ein auRergewtihn] Ichc a 
his tori ^ches Zeugnis und. 
In seiner eNpressIven 
Kraft, ein unverglelch- 
. Itches Werk aepischer 
.Fotografle<(. 



By Judith Landry 


CHRISTOPHER FRANK I 
Le rftve du siugc fou 
190pp. Paris : Seuii. 


WHY NOT THR BEST ? 

9 S • 

• ••.’. 3B. $L9ff, paifer 

Iniornaitonal rights now being hegotiflled. - 
Please inquire. Area code 615 - 251-2536 

ffiROADMAN 

NASHVILLEi TENNESSEE 37234 


bibliografka esencial de ia mteratura 

H15PAN0AMERICANA ;. ; 

by F, SCHOPF and RAQIEL OLEA 

^Frankturl, Vtrlag Kl>u» Dialer Vaivuel. Wpp. QM 1S,M 

. 1 .A aelecilvs bibliography of Latin Amarloan writers from the beginning to the 
hreeent day. including 400 authors,- t.OOO lltiee and Ini/oduollone to the dltietent 
cnsplara (in Qsrmen an d Spanish). . . • . 

. Wa deliver Utin-Amorfcan. Spanish and Portuguesa books hi every oounlry. 
. Pleiao esk'tor ow calelonutm. > 

* \ . i I — — — y U| 1 1 - "SI . . 

KLAlis biiTER VfiR-VueRT 

‘ RHBINStB. ai.D-MOO PflANKFURT, WfSTOERMAtiV, ... 


— • . . mg as these . two. When, after a 

indrv barely decant Interval, Jess la offers 

luary .. heraeif to him in a rather special 

way, ho becomes the obstinate adult 

■ ■ who tries to “get back through that 

d«nk i small door you go through once 

only, and ln one direction, and 
e fou which leaves you tho most fathom* 

eulj less of wounda”. This perhaps Is 

the Eden that Greene'wants to film: 

■ mSSmm ■■ moil, who may bo just the M dream 
* , , . of a mad monkey ", is afflicted first 

ige fou, Christopher by his imagination, Eva’s real apple, 
slender enfant ter- and second by sex, which causes lum 
with sprite-like and occasionally to temporize with life 
into the combine. - aud thus betray his dreams, - 


lu Le rdva du singe fou, Christopher 
Frank feeds a slender enfant ter- 
rible, complete with sDrite-JUee and 
beloved sister into the combine. - 
harvester of tho film world,. Mai- 
'/Graena * .rapung^ director 
'whose 1 first film’ ehowfed \a ^ giant 
mouse in a bleached landscape: 
dying of fear (of film), conracta the 
seasoned scriptwriter Daniel Gulet 
to ask him, on the strength of a 
youthful novel lamenting expulsion 
i from tho amniotic fluid) to script 
Greene’s next film. This is to bo 
a '^concrete projection" of the 
world as one conceived bf it at. 
thirteen or so, before .looking out' 
ward, and it will ou( truth at, the 
mm s'eryite of falsehood; . ; '•? 

Greene admires Disney r , his 
literary arsenal includes ' - Kiplirtg . 
. and Barrie, "Lewis Carroll ana 
Stevenson ; be is pale, thin and 
agonized and devpiirs bananas, like 
Krapp ; ,he Is • a. . mau of pure 
Imagination.. a Freud-bater i. anp he 
does dot put people at their ease:. 
"Legrand laughed,..! laughed, 
Greene didn’t /laugh and J was 
:. ashamed; of having laughed.” In 
Greene’s train conies his staffer, 

, Jesslei thti Ffte Sexe, who, aTotises lit 
: Daniel a feeling' of instant; ; longing 
and Irreparable loss; he ; winders 
whether the products ‘of a nappy 
el childhood are invariably as disturb- 


The ...screenplay,; haljjifgly pro- 
duced to . iheeo ' eueciffcaiibns jo 
dogged' by. Ul-lyck. Daniel, recently 


r P^b; 
ons jo 


shorn of his wife and left io that 
pulaaring stele common to fathers 
with vulnerable young sons, none 
the less pursues Jessie , full-tilt in 
the hope that he may hurtle through 
.some sort .of pound barrier into a 
"uijivcrs-bis " (to find hlmsolf 1 not 
elsewhere, but inside his. own head, 
and reconciled to It). But Jessie 
sidesteps pursuit by dying ; , she 
had - taken to', drugs because she' 
coujdrrit dream — vms a dream, 
Malcolm's. The Hint, is -called off j 


.real world by cOutactiiig m? ex-wif«, 
and : by caDiiig on . Greena,. now 
. smarter and' in Chiswick ; andfSnpUy 
by the chance sight Of Jessie's dis- 
membered hand m a morgue* which 
causes him to vomit up hi$ child- 
hood on to ft . Peris, pavement. IM 
loss leaving' him empty and hollow 
and a. mere; monkey,.. neither mad 
nor dreftindtruck. . 

. This iavered ^upeiplot. grows over 
a eolfcl- framowork, ftf' nlm world. 
InLrlgiie, and the alliance between' 


the two Is hypnoi 


Ulf Miehe 
Puma 

395 Seiten.Ln, DM 29.80 
-DIeser Roman endhlt die 
spannende Geschlchte 
, vom letzten groBen Coup 
des Franz Morgenroth, 
den seine Rreunde den 
Puma nennen. Es 1st die 
: Qesclilchte elner tinge- 
. wbhnllclieti EntfUhrung: 
Ein Junges MKdchen wlrd 
gekldnapped, und nle- 
mand will fUr sic zalilcm ... 
Ein packender deutscher 
Uuterhaltungsroman. 


Leonle Ossowski 
Welchselkirschen 
Roman. 887 Soiieii, 
Ln.DM32. r . _ 
file Joumottstin Anna, die 
nach 25 Jahren In ihrejt 
Geburtsort zurllckkehri, 
flndet die olten Probleme 
wleder- undneue. 
leonle Ossowski, dte 
dleae Relse selbst 
gemacht hat, er/tihlt die 
Geschlchte Annas mit 
WKrme und Lebendigkelt, 
nritPoeste, Humor und 
kluger Menschenkemitnls. 


Wolf Schneider 
Wtfrter machen 
Leute 

Macht und Mag le der 
Sprache. Etwa 436 Selfen . 
mit Glos ear und Register, 
Iji. DM 34*- 

Dleses Such ffingt dort ah, 
woSprachglossen und 
Stilflbeln aufhbren: - 


Es leuchtet die , 
porter vonnnten an- ;! 
Ihm Geschlchte, Ihren - 
Hbhenfluff, ihre Sprenfl- 
kraft.lhre TUcke. Es 
bletet ein faszlnlerendes 
Panorama der Sprache, 
das slch von tausend ■ 
Elnzelstudlen dnrch die 
Gesamtschau obhebt und 
ebenso durch Wares 
fieutsch; elne Fundgrube 
f Ur 2!eltune^Ieser und 
Femsehteilnehmer, fUx 
lehrer-uhd Studferfinde, 
fllrPoUHJkertmdlhte ;. . 
Wahler; ein grpfiangeleg- 
ter Vetsuch, una Wort- 
yerbraucher zu aufge** • 
kUhrten Vetbrauchern zu 
machen, . 
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Times remembered 


By F. B. Pinion 


THOMAS II AltOV : 

The Complete Poems 
Edited by James Gibson 
1,002pp. Macmillan. £6.50. 


Jii his iutvrirfiiciiim to Winter Words 
Hardy harks back to die contrast 
be had drawn mure thun half a 
century earlier from Pater's essay 
on W i nckehuann, between Greek 
enjoyment and repose and the fever 
and fret of tile modern individual 
which he adumbrated in Clyra Yeo- 
bright. He- calls attention to the 
longevity of the ancient Greeks and 


before 1875. Thanks to the encour- 
agement of Emma Gifford, when his 
resolution was faltering, lie gave up 
architecture to write novels. After 
Jude the Obscure, when he could 
not face the prospect nf becoming a 

K nriali in the eyes of many friend**, 
c abandoned prose fiction, and 
turned to verse as he had always 
in tended eventually to do. His first 
volume, published in 1898, includes 
a large proportion of early poems, 
and a mi in be r of narrative poems, 
some showing his continued Interest 
In the Napoleonic Wars, some (in 


Here we come to one of tin.* 
problems confronting the reader of 
Hardy’s poetry : how to distinguish 
the fictional from the personal mid 

rhe autobiographical. Few poets 
have mudu so much of their emo- 
tional experiences, yet one ofLcn 
wonders whoLlier lie is given credit 
for vivid imuginings such us one 
finds in the novels — whether what 
be calls the " (ini 1 personal ive " ele- 
ments in his poetry are sufficiently 
realized. a Ilttri lie nut heun highly 
imaginative, ready to exploit. Ills 
“ constitutional tendency to care for 


the enlightenment 
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relative’s old battered tanW I 
the finest Greek vase”. ^ 0 
.Hardy’s greatness ns n 


The preeminent corruptor 


his 


.u, TO teA^Sj. ByH. T. Mason 

One welcomes ilm 


W'le welcomes the 

this edition, but (ns is to El?? ' 

tedj they mill noihiim 


rod] they add m.thinrmT^^: THtODORE BK3TERMAN (Editor) 
With '‘TJonilcilluni * 7*“ Studies. 


facing llm tly’V' sketch TM# 
« ! ,1 ‘ l,u Ri ruling of 7feg 


on Voltaire and the Eigh- 
teenth Century 

- , „ — ol The'fZ' Volume CXXXTV : Julien Offray 

l ,li !{ c loams. and the proW I de La Metcrie: Discours sur le bon- 
epilogue to “Scenes 7rw S' ^ lfr - Critical Edition by John Fal- 
Dynasts' considered soLS 1 ' vey 
nmong the extras at the end, [Hi 235pp. £9.90. 

EES 


contribution of the second rank 
now restored to general access. 
Thera must however remain one 
regret : there is no index, an unfor- 
tunate omission in so careful an 
edition and the more frustrating as 
several references in the introduc- 
tion indicate its existence at an 
earlier draft stage. 

Robert Dawson’s study is the 
latest responso to a seminal paper 
by Werner Krauss in irhe Studies 
back in 1963, calling for research 
into the obscure writers of the 


this and In subsequent volumes) life ns an ern^ mmmg the extras at the coTZI 235pp. £9.90. P 8 ™ th* 

probably including stories which he responsive t<i liLcrury influences, his K!J? ] ,ut T u ‘Wcd to 7*3 Volumes CXLI and CXLII: Robert E^firfuemnent And^Salroi 

fiad expected to write in prose. life for the most part would have ; bSXhSS™ ^ 

He had more-serious aims, reaiiz- been rother dulL eluded in liis Selected Pocrnffc 1 761im £35 80 the set Baculard’s endless outpourings of 

big- that unorthodox views which !•«*• — uruems, Tby /bipp. tas.ou rne sec. lachrymose Irtemuire. t-h* crJup hnc 

were objectionable in prose were 


He tells us that when lie wrote 


the early death of English poets, likely to escape critical notice when his early poems ( sever nl on love) 
Yet he was in his eighty-eighth expressed in verse. Encouraged also llc knew “ little love-lore”. How 
cd these by Arnold’s assertion that tile dis- 
co mjioscd tin giilsh ing feature of the greatest 
thinking pools is “ their powerful and pro- 
athbed”), found application of ideas to life”, 
of lie aimed in Poems of the Past and 
old the Present at preparing the way for 

an ? U « V ? ew reb 8io»”. J- S. Mill’s 
epl- “Religion of Humanity”, with 


much real experience lies behind 
“ Neutral Tones " ? “ Ditty ” sug- 

( jests he hud never really been in 
ove before he met Emma Gifford. 


.venr when he assembled 
last pnoms, and he 

almost to the end, 

iL time ("on bis deathbed 

and perhaps with a sense of lie aimed' in Poems of the Fast 'and 

the irony of situadon) to settle old »•—«*«* -* ; «. » 

scores ivith G. K. Chesterton 
George Moore by writing their 

taphs. More tlran half Ids poeihs numerous affirmations oil "the Prime 
were written after his seventieth Cause and Nature, 
birthday. It Is no wonder that his p„ r(m ,, a i . . . 

thoughts were often with the past, rs ? I,8 J P° et| w showing the 
or with the dead,- and that some o/ j 4 c 1} 5 i B s ^ dBpres ® lon ond a lover’s 

novels ws ss fflspSK ssrawfe aa b a e s . habIt - „- nd 11K0S 

month _ flaps its g lad sroen leave? STiS "* “" d ”u.™d 

their old romance I'eturu. It lied 
died out completely nbout twenty 
years earlier. Hardy's love was 
always more ideal than actual, 
flourishing imaginatively and in 
retrospect, in absence or loss. To- 
gether with an oversensitive and 


lose some tiling ou tof mmbxl 
tliolr inclusion makes It stranaiS 195 io* 1 " 
nr least »i« many other lvrirHiuS. 3!,i> PP* 

in The Dentists Imvc been onS Vblume CXLIV: Henry Meyer: 

(two in particular, the Chonurf Voltaire on war and peace 
Pities nt Walchcrcn and again n 202 PP* £9 S0 - 
A I hue ru). ; volume CXLVIII 


The editorial notes are gelatin. 2 ^ 2 PP - ^l 2 - 29 - 

Though akin in outlook to Shelley, a P d *cholnrIy, the aim twine*** Banbury: Tlie Voltaire Foundation, 
he was pot on “ inspired " poet give an idea of the nature nf fa I. -gaa ■ , , r.i - 


like that “ matchless singer **. In 
speech idiom and dramatic tone, 
his style is much closer to Brown- 
ing’s. Nobody who considers the 
years he devoted to the art mid 


revisions and to help with Mid 
difficulties of understanding “.&w 
variants lu text and titles sms k 
have very slight significance, td 
there will be readers who'pnfe 


craft of poetry would suggest that ass ^ stnnce wjjjt Hardy’s twt 

be was a prolific poet, yet verse- ' poenw. The problM bt 

writino heeamp n \Lhtr /w.i bee ” to cater for a variety of tsw 


like wings”, for example, lias its 
precursors in The Retu in of the 
Native and The W oodlanders). t 

Hardy had wanted to be a poet 
from . Hie outset of his literary 
career, and his earliest surviving 
work is a poem in Wordsworthian 


to 


write on anything that appealed to 
him. He could compose poetry “ with 
great spirit” not only on a dismal 
subject (as Florence Hardy noted 
in 1920), or on life's little ironies 
and unusual events, but also 
tho ordinary. Many uf bis 


mi 


■a* Eas.. , "s.a.”rg *!!Lgi f r>a. B,“ 

earlier (the date of “Discourage- and lack of Zb b SSL Co1i,i “ described as “tlio poetry of 

ment" is given as 18G3-G7, Smug Um « ”**** trut, ‘” t enSinh 

* h $? vs , 186i67 ’ and . S x C erieuce ^ nad knownT y Nearly 
M odicr existing Hardy poem was 200 poems sprang from the coni- 
written in Loudon before 1865), be plex feelings Taised by memoSS 
wrote numerous poems, not one- of of bis first wife, some in no Ivl 
which be mannged to get published disguise. 


- ... -s enough 

poetry in what is left, after nil the 
false romance has been abstracted, 
to make a sweet pattern”, Hardy 
wrote { or again, * tho beauty of 
association Is entirely superior to 
the beauty of aspect, and a beloved 


and needs in a limited space, bd 
lent work has been done, and«& 
valunhlc information provided. 

It is difficult to see what afa* 
age accrues from making the rtta- 
unces in hntli indexes apply to At 
poems rallior than to pages wUA 
cun often lie more qufckTy fousd; 
force of habit will ulso nieau dm 
many a reader will have to kti I 
second time for rhe poem required. 
Another noticeable change h the 
incrense of capitals in the titles. Pee 
haps this should be carried a Wa 
further bore and there (e& li 
“Before and after Summer*’ * 


If is well in every sense to bogln 
this review of the latest Studies on 
Vohiurc by noting, unnchronisii- 
cally, a volume mat appeared a 
year ago but /has only recently 
come to hand. For John Falvey’s 
edition is easily rhe prize of this 
L group, combining a scrupulous tex- 
tual study of La M curie's little 
known treatise on huppincss with 
an introduction both wide-ranging 
and authoritative. This notorious 
essay gave offence to La Mettrie’s 
enemies and pain to Ills fellow 
philosophes. Whereas many other 
Eulightenment writers dealt with 
le bonheur in the perspective of 
civilized society, he was concerned 


lachrymose literature, the critic has 
given us what lie modestly calls an 
“ Introductory presentation ” to this 
author, which none die less runs to 
nearly 600 pages, with over a 
hundred more devoted to a 'biblio- 
graphical essay of remarkable coni* 
preliensiveness and depth. As if 
this were not enough, fie provides 
countless lengthy footnotes, on 
peripheral topics like attitudes to 
silence, or drowning, or cloisters, 
in cigbtcemJi-cen tury fiction ; 

several of these are embryonic art- 
icles in themselves, highly in- 
formed, intelligent and useful. All 


underdeveloped countries ” do 
nothing to allay one’s frustrations. 
’* Pacifism " is never properly 
defined, so Voltaire goes from 
being a “pacifist” to a “promoter 
of offensive warfare ” who merely 
wants to “play a prank" with liis 
suggestion of a war chariot, even 
though it could “undo battalions 
and squadrons”. Faced with such 
damaging evidence, the author 
adopts a temporizing conclusion: 
though still a pacifist, Voltaire Is 
now “not an integral” one. The 
complete absence of rigour shown 
in the approach to this particular 
matter is, alas, characteristic of the 
whole work. 

The two miscellaneous volumes 
provide a cornucopia of nntoresting 
articles. Space permits only a very 
selective summary: Paul Ilia's 

“ Voices in Candide’s garden " use- 
fully relates Voltaire’s correspon- 
dence of 1755-59 no Candida (but 
falls to mention Geoffrey Murray’s 
simitar work in die Studies during 
1970), arguing that the philo- 
sopher ambivalent attitude to Ilfs 


fore shadows the Indecisive voice in 
Candida ; D;ivid liighnum sensi- 
tively carries the debaLe about 
L'Ingdnu a stage further; Maureen 
O’Meara has sonic discerning things 
to say on human versus divine lan- 
guage In Le Taureuu blanc : and 
P. Emeka Abanitnc is persuasive in 
his demonstration that Voltaire's 
views on the albino make hint a 
hopeless _ anthropologist. Outside 
the Voltaire field are two icono- 
clastic articles, one by Marlinda 
Bruno claiming that Fr6ron was a 
police spy betraying friends and 
colleagues, the other by Louis Oliv- 
ier challenging the received view 
that Baciiaiunont wrote the 
M&notres secrets. Johann Sulzcr, 
Soames Jeny ns, Laclos, Diderot nnd 
Motion Lescaut all atLract intelli- 
gent attention. But die last word 
should rest with the general editor. 
Theodore Besterman not only 
announces new Voltalriana (edi- 
tions and notebook fragments) but 
also delivers a stinging review of 
the Diderot collected edition which 
is beginning to appear in Paris. 


this erudition, expressive of a vora- 
appetito for 


cious appetite for his topic, is 
borne lightly, even breezily. We 
are surely going to see a great deal 
more from a young writer as 
dynamic and voluble as this. But 
the picture is not one of unmiti- 
gated graces. Much of the writing is 
slack, even bad in parts, and the 
work could have profited from 
more concision. Moreover the pla& 
ing of Baciilard in the general con- 
text of his times is less successful, 
the over-lengthy conclusion being 


The Baron’s salon 


By John Lough 


ALAN CHARLES KOltS I 

D’Holbacli's Coterie 
An Enlightenment in Paris 


359pp. Princeton University Press, 


essentially with the needs, physical particularly weak in this respect, 
and psychological, of the individual Even so, such Balzacian e 


got it out of his system) docs, how- 
ever, raise i to obvious objections. 
Leaving asid i the curious subtitle, 
one i9 bound to ask whether the 
word coterie hi tho title is well 
chosen. Not only was the word, 
taken from Rousseau’s Confessions,' 
almost certainly used in its modern 
pejorative sense, but it was tied 
up in Jcau-Jacqucs’s mind with the 
universal conspiracy which, he 
imagined, was directed against him. 


Ik 


human organism only. In the 
process he dismisses nny notion of 
natural laws .impelling men to vir- 
tue or punishing their vices with 


Dante and the grammarians 


Head ubovu the Fog” j one « w j remorse, - thereby opening the way, 
inconsistencies In this respect"" ' • 


inspect raj J j t W emed to his contemporaries, to 


energy and 
zeal are to be welcomed ; it is 
worth an appreciative comment 
that this journal can still find such 
generous space for a writer as 
minor as Baculard d’Arnaud. 

Would that one could feel 


. , ■ In any case he only knew these 

For a period of some forty years, gatherings at D'Holbach’s house in 
from his naturalization in 1749 their earlv years, and. althnuah wn 


By Guido Almond 


LUCIANO LOVER A (Kdlloi) : 
Concordanza della Comuiotlin 


dl 


Djuitc Alighieri 

Volume 1: La Commadia secondo 
I anrica vulgata. Text established by 
Giorgio Potrocchi. 742pp. 

Volumes 24: Concordance. Edited 
by Luciano Lovera, ' Rosanna Bet- 
Hni * Anna Mazzarello. 

2,784pp. 

.Turin : Elnaudi, L.160,000 the set. 


(he new Concordance, the most 
recent . Petrocchl text. Luciano 
Lovora’s Concordanza has hot -been 1 
made by computer, but by a small 
team. Moreover, ns .Gianfranco 
Comhii points out in his preface — 
which is otherwise of almost talmu- 

dlc punctiliousness and subtlety 

Signor Lovprn and his co Mo bora tors 
are not professional students of 
Dante but gifted dud cnifcuslostic 
amateurs Who have succeeded in 
producing a thoroughly profes- 


in theory Dante's repututlon has 
not changed since the middle ol 
the nineteenth century, when the 
educated classes used to read and 
memorize their Commedia, lu prac- 
tice, however, it has changed enor- 
mpusly: Dante is still.; attentively 
lf» ««V' but ft? is baidly ever read. 
Well-known lines are still quoted 
in newspaper articles or politicians’ 
speeches in Italy, but only to state 
the obvious, to add a feeble rhe- 
torical flourish to some trite state- 
ment. The enormous transgressive 
Force of the poem has been lost. 


PHIS 

job. 

This concordance organizes the 
mateiual grammatically, regrouping, 
redistributing and subdividing the 
many words which have been gra- 
'PiucaUy pltered by apostrophiza-- 
uon, Inflection, variation in spall- 
ing, and so on. It jg therefore the 


first exhaustive survey of the grant 
mar of me Cottimeaid) collecting 

rni/Ptihfit' m m ahkL.i. i . ■ D 


singular- for adjectives, and so on). 
A generous use of cross-references 
usually overcomes the drawbacks 
of such a method. AM verbal inflec- 
lions ate found first in alpha helical 
order, and then under the form nf 
me infinitive, where all the 
vur hints are reproduced uiiiothc 
witin references to the lines ] n 
which they appear. Tills makes the 
concordance easy lo consult. 

Tho very thoroughness of tlio 
work dons bring its own superflui- 
ties and contradictions with It. 
PpHOfl ■ 767 to 857 of the first 
volume, for example, are entirely 

S? 5fP p * du S! l »« «H tho 
Hnes of the Commadia which in- 
elude the conjunctions e and ed: 
JH? i ines , verso which wIR 
2J2*5i.} e °f. roudl use to auyone. 
But then all concordances are ini- 
mense labours of lovo and schoi- 



lively rosot, nnd the volume uv® 1 


— ■ * V 1 Mill. 1 1 IIIIU LUU jw . 

lirixMicc-d In every way. It is a bm 
simie L'diiUm, and altogether un 

t:m»d value. 


used and in Hhelr paradigms (the emitted to 

infinitive for verbs, the masculine 

! Mighty lines 


H!i , nInLoKi al C SUb ^ eCt ' fl ° d ^ncntly 
dispensable for everyone else. 


Yet the cult survives. Contempor- 
ary poets like Montale or Zanzotto 
distort and manipulate Dante's 
rhymes or cadence for the eyes 
and the ears of readers who are by 
now 'inattentive and un perceptive i 
Pasolini .wanted tq crown, his tor- 


By Keith Walker 


PENDRY and J. c. MAXWELL 
(Editors) : 


got tlie name of Mortimer ” but not 
conning his neck-verso”. How- 
ever manv simple words are left out 
of this glossary (eg under C-rh,„j 


(eg under C: churl 
miser"; coi)^ noise”; co ,„. 




Christopher Marlowe : 
Flays and Poems 





panloti m a derogatoiy sense : 

r W 7 damaged ” ! critical in a 

Complete medical sense ; curtsy with “ cour- 

• P un )* as well as some Import- 

equl 


eticu- 




ing, demonstration of , f ®£l er unsatisfactory complete Mar- which is ascenteihhhW. H bl -?£f on * 


. As. a puzzling , 
m6 continued if 
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lluhriiue von Willy Brandy. 
IJcJiniiL Kolil. Klilus Schtllii 
Hiudenkopf, Hnvoinann, 
Lum mcr, Laub, Sch roots, 


Drowitz, WiiTMTO, . 
.^k vo reeky, Filip; Relrtfrank, 


Szendc, stajner, PachjnsOi 
Will, Svil Ale, $cheuch 
Jean Amury, Kontnrowcti 
Flcchthelm, Leonhard, 
Pruger, RUlil, Relnlsrt . 
cu. 100 Seiten, DM l0r-,f 

Imi VAi'QIlCTflll lintf.' : 


be! Vorausmlilung.' 
(Schcck) porto&w 


Vcrfsig 


curopaiscLp . 


D-I Berlin 37 Postfnch 


The sulphurous work is treated 
by its editor with a soundness that 


ency or focus. The many asides oil 
the Pentagon, Guernica, Coventry 


makes this the definitive study. It and “ technologically- ‘ advpncod 
fad CBUS ® * or 5 rate (ul ^pleasure to . nations which have left 


an important Enlightenment 


their air- 


down to his death at the beginning 
of 1789, the successive Paris houses 
of Baron d'Holbach, the nephew of 
a parvenu enriched by Law’s 
System, were a- meeting place for 
Parisians, provincials and foreigners 
with a taste for intellectual con- 
versation. In tills detailed study of 
the circle gathered around “ le 
maitre ri’h&tel de la philosophic ” 
particular stress is laid on those 
members, sinning with Diderot, 
whose attachment to .tho salon 
lasted for somo period of . yenf a. 
The list which Alan Charles Kors 


their early years, and, although wo 
know singularly littlo about diem 
in the 1770s and 1780s, they ran-' 
tinned for a very long time after 
his breach with die philosophes. 
For reasons partly beyond his con- 
trol Mr Kors is very, sparing with 
information about die connection 
between D’Holbach and younger 
men such as Condorcet, not to men- 
tion id dolomites like Cub aids and 
Volney. 


condidoned homes to subjugate the . establishes includes twb foreigners, 

Grimm' and GrHriiI, nnd thirteen 


NEW FROM 
NORTH-HOLLAND 


k 


Tlie Journal De Guerre of 
Hienri Pirenne 

■.edited by BRYCE o/id MARY LYON, Browd University, Providence, 


The Graphic 

Work of 


Eric Fraser 

lit" PRfeJ 


FuWWied by lhc UFFC^UIAtE y-gj 


puniiiiiied ay inc ur'«rr-. 

106 Oieat KuvmU Slrtel, LOT**'- 

• ■ . bi £3/0 Iik- P- * P- • . 

Tbh biM.fc, Witoui by AV* l u 3jS ,, j 

Mtoetl en nt |he wjk-«4 t ^ 
prodU'.td over Ih M IwJJ - iii-. 

Tnur. i-i . tiUsvnoilimaijy | 

BfBs 

BM.K4S rtg-Ss' 

iludpnu and wUici nf. « 

ImemK. 'i.Many of «>«**, ”'5?' ytaS. - 
swjinjUilmied ,. b > *f w ‘ 


Buversuy and hardsltip agd his Straggle for physical and Intellectual. survl 

’■ !- *; -/-'liy'., ■■ Jj - . '• 

The Art of Warfare in 


197^ 19« pages US $Z4.00/DEI, 65.00 
While 



Iho famous Belgian 
experiences, observations, 

ji . j * - - . utimiiui tn t nvjiwa Hdiu uvj^uu ■ AUM rf wiirnal de guerre reveals n 

-^ ersonfl ^ 1 ^ on< * ^ntcier .that could never emerge from his 

: In those pages, . the reader follows the dally testing of rii IntelleqUial against 

-- --- e ’ .survival, 


Western Europe during the 



(From the BghthCenturyto 13tt} 

y h ? J > F. VERBRUGGEN, Professor, University du Burundi, ' . 
m p nC os US $33.95/DfI. 83,00 


T-’-T* 




/ Bo lidlo has been published in English on the military history qf the Mlddlo 
this tranalation. of Profesior Verbruggen’s searching and' highly 
> eneioai examination of medieval warfare in all its aspects, will be a yoty - 
| and much needed addition to the literature . ■ 

|g lei| ;fa R tivoly nhd interesting style, this book provides a wealth of. 
f ■ *^°raiation on Jhe numerous Continental campaigns and battles. It describes in 
li tho taetics qnd strategic employed and succeeds in shedding light ■■ 

011 ^ Pffchology b£ tho fighting man. 
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t Ants f erdain, The Netherlands 



Frenchmen. 


the 


Having established this Jjst, 

ask himself a 


author proceeds to 

scries of questions to which the 
answer Is obviously no. It is cloar 
that both Hume’s statement that he 
had never seen an atheist and the 
Baron’s retort that out of the 
eighteen people dining ut his table 
there were at least fifteen, were 
hyperbolical, and consequently no 
one can ever have believed that 
the salon was “ a salon of 
.atheists ". Similarly there could 
be no sound reason For thinking 
either that D’Holbacli’s numerous 
anonymous and pseudonymous 

E ublications,- produced with the 
eip of Naigeon, were the product 
of a group, or that liis salon was a 
entre for the publication of the 


centre tor tn 
Encyclopddie. 


The rest of the first part of the 
book is filled out with a chapter 
entitled “ The Coterie Holbachjque 
d6voil£e ”, which contains some 
Interesting accounts, drawn from 
letters and memoirs, of the sort of 
conversations which 'took' place at 
D'Holbach’s house, and. by another 
(“A : Diversity ■- of . Philosophy ”1 
which: cannot Be said to offer much 

.bfinterrttt 1 . r .' f ' > ■; 

' There is more meat in the second 
part of the book, which Is devoted 
to a study of the place of tlie mem- 
bers oF the group In the society of 
the Ancicn Regime. Substantial, 
.chapters are devoted to their origins 
and to the rise of many of them in 
the Society' 1 qf their day. These 
chapters are generally well Informed 
though on 1 the early life of D'Hol* 
bach Mr Kors could have learnt 
something of interest In 1 Hermann 


' More questionable is Ills some- 
wbnt com place pt demonstration that 
those older members of D'Holbach *s 
circle who survived until 1789 and 
beyond — men like Moreti et and 
Marmoutol — rapidly showed their, 
disapproval of the Revolution. It is 
curious that the political Ideas of 
D'Holbach are almost completely 
ignored, although, in addition to the 
important article ” Ro present ah ts *’ 
which he comrrihutcd to the Bncpcln- 
pidie, he wrote three substantial 
works on political and social ques- 
tions j here ho appears virtually 
only as ail atheist. What he or 
Diderot or Ilelvdtius would have 
thought of the events of tlio period 
1789-99 wc cannot know, but It is 
not sufficient to retail tho Well- 
known reactions of the survivors of 
the circle to these events. One needs 
to look beyond them to the follow- 
ing century, beyond the Empire and 
the Restoration, tn see bow, after 
all these upheavals and chromes of 
regime there emerged a France 
which lit many ways, though by no 
means in ell, bore some resemblance 
to their aspirations. For instance, 
Mr Kors analyses at some length 
the atheist* Naigcnn's Adrasse d 
VAsseinblde Nationale, published 
towards the end of 179.0, only to 
dismiss it as offering “a curiously 


irrelevant vision “^-yet in It Naigenn 
sets forth .views 1 wmch-< were to-be 


widely' - held in ■ nineteen th-cen tury , 
France^— complete freedom.:" of the 
press and' disestablishment of the 
Catholic Church coupled with, free- 
dom for all religious beliefs. 


Sauter’s article In PfHIzer Lebensbifc 
der. (Volume 1 1964 h A concluding 


chapter demonstrates that many, of 
the members of the group ended 
by enjoying a privileged position 
under the Ancien Regime. 

From this it is- a; natural step 
to seek in the third part , to demon- 
strate that the survivors of the 
group— they did not Include iD’Hol- 
bach himself— reacted unfavourably 
to the Revolution, - some .of them 
ifideed front the, summef of ' 1789. 

This learited ftn'4 m general Weil: 
documented book (one ■ can ; Ortfr 
I hopuVtfiht By life repeated 1 ' use or 
prestigious the author has HoW. 


The American Society for Eight- 
eenth-Century Studies has published 
the ' fifth volume of Studies . in 
Eighteetith-Centurb Culture .(510pp. 
University o£ Wisconsin Press. 
£11.20), .wftlr. a preface by. the 
editor, :Rotaa]d C. Rosbottom, He 
hopes that the: volume 'reflects an 
Enlightenment ideal of coimnunicat- 
ing over as wide a field as, possible, 


providing .'a multi plo perspective. 
The development - : of Ideas about 
time and blstgry is explored., by a 


number of Writers, notably J. G- A. 
ck t ' 


Focock : the relationship betwean 
“high”: and “low" cultures' is in- 
voked In George Rosen‘s essay on 
child health In, the eighteenth- 


century city, and p rural dimension 
IS; added by .Emmanuel Le Rby 
Ladurie, fri an article on peasant 
protest; ntoyeuietHs, 1675-1781 .There 
: are' six ;essayd . op ; women’ and ' two 
pn Ij-ish Catijolic.exUes a«d political 
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to the decrees of later u» I 
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controversy nit mously long that Mr Allen lias *’ at l ,l I era I > vtfr£ * Its intern!!? 

Newman took presented them, conveniently, in theology — ' ’ " •- live of bright-eyed nuiveiy. And an addict"), of scminrcmnliiv ("A 

oF 1834 and prdus. IIo also includes the full { , J . nf the Ch3t u,. n„ ro I, Mahon Patrick Burk ley’s "Love-War” solitary figure suuuliiifi motionless, 

the .summer of text of the letters Ncwnmn cxclinng- w,,u “ t'therits the powers ofS?' -By LrCr0K iVianOll describes en awful evening in a hands locked behind his back, guz- 
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CHABLES STEPHEN DESS AIN and 
THOMAS GOKNAI.J. SJ (Editors) : 

The Letters and Diaries of John 
Henry Newman 

Volume 2D: The Cui-dinalate ; Janu- 
ary 187D to September 1881. 468pp. 
Volume 30: A Cardinal’s Aposto ■ 
late: October 1881 to December 
1884. 488pp. 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. £17.50 each. 

LOUIS ALLEN (Editor) : 

John Henry Newman and the 
Alibfi Joger 

2 02pp. Oxford. £7.50. 


to Insert the necessury information to detail, the controversy nil mously long lira 
oil visits and visitors, often from die Church which Newman took presented them, 
the letters nr memoirs nf the people up in the autumn of 1834 and prdcis. IIo also 

concerned. Newman was loved and which petered out in the .summer of text of ihc letters 

venerated very widely mid genera- the following year. Newman's ed with Uonjum 


them, conveniently, in Suddenly he sees theology^ -- - 

lo also includes thu full prnpheUcal office of the aLS -n r\ „i, m n u n - 
‘ letters Newinun e ml luing- w bich tuhents die powers ofa?' By D6rBK IMHmOII 

Benjamin Harrison. wim us , , priest and kW% — • 

the batting on I lie Angli- wltiie he is charging R 0 m. £ 

mid with Ilurrcli Frmule, cllul, M v “'•« corruption, he k /, DAVID MARCUS (Editor): 

miuln/l j.ii lit.. .. f mviTiug die lilslm-v wh.l i...* 11 ' . _ 


Deformation retrieval 


dismal puli, “a durk place of ill- mg out to sea") and of coarse- 


By Stephen Clark 


tory at Hirtiiingnmn, who __ _ . __ 

failed to send u few shaky lines not [ill now been” published in tiheir his consumption liy seii-h7illYing :u ‘‘P mot n , n * ‘hictri 

of affectionate thanks, usually with original English. Mr Allen shows Paignton in the summer iif 18.15, him t«» Hit: coil vie 

ail apolugy for writing so badly. how much was used by Newman for only a few months huforc his dune li. 1,10 divmuly up 

It is sad to record that Fr Dessaiu | oc “ ,re * «" th f Prophetical The interest of those pieces Is 
died on May 31. The proofs of the Sg?®J J® ’t ? h ef,y \ n 

volume covering the Jotters till ? ® 3 .| n ” , * P , u A f j ™ n 1 k ledge nf l] ie development of Now- ’ Unit Remit- 

Newman's death in 1890 had just ™ “! e 8 * y ,, o£ ine Oxford Move- man s ideas about the miluro of the li was to he N 


io roiVmilaic liil'Sryftfe', ** Irish Short Stodcs 

upmciit uf duclrino. It was tn°S 180pp. Paul Elek. £3.95. 

ill!) 1 t ( 'lk!m.k’ l,vi ^ ,n . n New Irish Writing 

uiiii.v -i»arail.,xuffi ltC i-^ ,r . f «l; 185pp. Quartet Books. £1.50. 


repute in a provincial community grained simple-mindedness (" She 

where all reputation tended towards was u good-looking chick, and I bad —— — — 
the worst". His obscrvaiiuu is mi- often pondered should I give her DAVID 


sparingly accurate, his turn of the ouce-over sometime There 
phrase forcefully epigrammatic, as is a vein uf Irish machismo running 
in his description of two American right through his work .which may 


co-eds who speak “ in a mm 
humanist tone, egregiously tender 


encan right through his work .which may 
mined put some readers off ; although, 
ider ", from another point of view, this is 


m*-, mm Ktiiim nod Jiovorcb&n^- 
U jvas in he Newman’s saW 
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or the pseudo-proletarian artist merely an aspect of bis principal 
who drinks vodka less for its narrator-protagonist, a hard-drink- 
inherem qualities titan for its ,n B bachelor bank employee called 


Newman's Catholic period- The 8 Ju^ a J„u:„i 0 i* ev p d - . Fathers^ gradually pushing out often". Hut in his old age New?' r- 

series will be continued, With the hlmfj lu a ^fi,l n A t l, H iii eiip i o[ 1Q °i £ P. s l0p StiTlinofleet, whose posilion was: in ulahorute, from Its ^f- 1 ! 
early letters, by the Birmingham ^ ® ^lf r Anglican Church Newman at first thnuglit iib wus ence of change within the Chm*' u dlL 
Oratory and the Oxford University 5?* ®? 111uc 1 of the Catholic expounding. ' llut there are connu- u final vuriution an file thciws ^ re: 
press. Church as the Galllcnn he was tatinns of in terest to students «»f the Ills preface in the Via S' ? l, ° l 


" snphistiented association with the James, who, in the novella which 
plain people of a foreign country gives this collection its title, moves 

, , , to a new post in a remote village in 

Established writers who. give nf Donegal. There lie befriends Hugh 
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These volumes toko us almost to Abhe , Jugcr Louis Alle 
the end of Newmun'a long life. He edited, with scliu larly hi 
was se verity- eight when he was 
made a card inn] and into his __ 

* oighties when he wrote most of f I 'T^ ^ 
these letters. Small wonder that I || G S Til TIT 
. he told Lndy buneon, m April 1884, ■*- ^ 

that he had no moro power for ^ 

taking part in her proposed col- 

KcTe“ f By Geoffrey Bamford 

phrase shows, ha coiild still wrttn 

vividly and to the point, on occa- — 

sion. What stirred him was goner- DAVID STUART : 


..... ..... M Kies «ii recent wor 

1 SJS 5 SS The spiritual entertainer ffifS 

, rao ™ P° we . r for - ■ . , ... tion in which " th 

in her proposed col- - lar ability to reassess basic assump- jeet justice. He has assembled the Mission- till n.rtt* <nnn ‘lie poem as a 

?e? fi a s ^that 1 * chofce* of Geoffrey Bamford SeS" ^Z}$L ba L$?J s t,S^b r JL d f- wilh . » ! w«A S '$£* l » amen rLJ 


S ClirisUiB caricature of a God-crazed Ulster cycle about the sea. Hammond 

i — here, hellion! fff hi® JJ5 i. ?? Presbyterian farmer. . The same starts a boys' choir j there Js moli- 

ic foothills n ft) Sarkablv u; ® h St rif.it !hh 2 st0,y also H pP eare in Mr Boyle’s cious talk ; he Is denounced from 

journey. "'Iff ins? hi f it « 'n fh Iates£ collection, A View from Cal - the pulpit, ostracized, and driven to 

• . i d “ c '"f «• 5* h J* 1 a " th fi®; Vary. Boyle is a skilful writer, suiefte. But It is only then that 
I - Sit™™, 1 - Bt !^f eS r?\ Ve 5 al though not incapable of plati- the story becomes unpredictable ; 


reasons for tile continuing Irish de- 
votion to the form : most interest- 


(" Religion 


the and here, us elsewhere, Boj 


t.iuKr ih. o i: nrniK, most peunic cun lane ir or prixes us wmj ms mui 

,oavc u " io, " ! ; ihe o,id ° n ‘ i,ecomes “ nd i,,,asi " ,,,ive r “ n8 °- 


medium both of 
and of siicIhI 


Si 11 .T" Alan Watts 


or a request for his view on soma T 1 

point of religion. His deepest in- 250pp. Radnor, Pennsylvania : Chil- 
terast was sail In commending the ton. $8.95. 


Members only 


smoke (the title itself suggests os 


»»wTOiit.w mi anrerences in cut- a supremely u 
tural context), we cannot- deny our the mysteries. 
Zen its name. _ , 


Wlmt o relief, then, to turn to 


"fir. i- 

ji- 


• S' 


| .s- •? 
if 'iii- 


Influenced by tile scepticism he had Hn^(D S ™ A E^raGWOOD)^ RAItB ' 
first combated half a century earlier mA ( ' Pw E ’ LINGW 0° D > : 
at Oxford. Scepticism, he thought, The Thousand-Petal led Lotus 

C * " , w ? nda ^ fu ll y 318pp. Heinemaun. £5.25. 

catcniug , as he remarked to EmJlv 

Bowles in June 1882, — * ■■■ 

It does not spread by reason, Presented as a rational analysis of 
but by the imagination. The experience, testable by experience, 
SSSSSS 0 *,-""**,* P 08 **]^, 0 Buddhism seems perfectly acces- 
SaunS 1 ! T°* S^ ng8 ^' hl 9f l able. But ,tlie elaboration of its 
tlfn Stnrt° d w. ® VBfco ™® 3 categories can be as numbing as any 

i S l we. imndi Wo begin, by asking other mythology. Tailored to a 
la ndt C H! ■?»*«** £ remote linguistic and cultural heri- 

sail A BWSSL a e , pS„‘ h oTr at 

Neuman's own wot-k was still What themselves sa? ? 


eoces with ih. original Zem And plausibly)' ‘that hi iSiif < th ® title itself suggest BS ' ■ i=-L ' == 

JIS*, 2 ®" Pf,°P e »; al8 « resembles its sympathy with Watts nnd Ids ideas, ij fitted hlmvelf Not tfau Sbl 5 n W - 1l,a Sean MfcMatbunn'a O y p au ] BoS| ev 
Indian model only whan considered nnd the other half pretending (loss mcritic-il* on Se clS a! L The . „Qw«« a *to» of St Pat- 1 aui Omicy 
in tlie right light (making— Zen— successfully) that lie ha s. after ull iLiil.lhiJt ]J i.nV ie n i C ff1S , »fiiil ;C l , ® C11 ? . Is actu ® 1Iy translated from - 

♦ n rnY* »nnuvi? r ...» 1®^5 ” c .® S j fi.® u ?. r ®i” c .^ r ,,iatu,ie appreciation o^ a fully worked crltiaue I* s .l' -e milN I.F.WMANM : 


Budilhist ho has at l.i. tab S? Irish. In fact" MacMathuna is ' ■ — 

ivlV/nf 0ne ° f lhe y0lin 8 er contributors, of JOHN LEHMANN: 

is . K 


In the Purdy Pagan Sense 


The author of 7ii the Purely 
Fcigfi/i Sense — the odious Jackie's 
amanuensis — is an admirer nf 
Henry James and Proust: strange, 
then, that he should now be emulat- 
ing the manner ("style” is hardly 
appropriate) of the late Godfrey 
Winn. Mr Lehmann's continuously 


' "rattand! ai-aimAk -I* uo “Ppuea tq our con- was a man o 

" f aun'de^V . V ??T C *V '??? temporary liv^s only la an abstract entertainer”. 

‘ ■■ Ivj ': : ... > Intoliectual '^Vab vthe texts'^ head bov of Kii’y'^Cui ; li,uat "““ser-or-iact way. i-or n 0 is 

_ Newman's own wofk was stiH What themselves s^ tlien^sSlgfe'S?^ bury, ^ ’ C ^ rt8r ’ 80 ” CBrnQ ‘ 1 show rather than to 

bad been all ins life: to inako be directly experienced. ^Either, leader.,. became a hippy tell; to convey the finvour of his 
uie rational grouiias more plausible tbon, we must change our experi- ' AIT nf +'m „ , approach to life in tlio ninunor. not 

Nations Ae tal,ucl - ® n ^rf ay > by going® to livo in a apparout SH'-.W® - t0 l,flv -° boen the malter * ° r bis narrative, 

nations of scepticism, Buddhist country or monastery— or wTi iwf 


DAVID GALLOWAY, 

JOYCE MANSOUR and 
FATniCK MOllRISSEY ! 

New Writers 12 

224pp. John Colder. £4.95. 


David Galloway depicts in “ Melody 
Jones” the thoughts, dreams, aspi- 
rations of a slightly deformed 
homosexual singing in tlie strip- 
tease bar lie owns in Buffalo. The 
tragedy of liis lure-b looming love 
far a young bisexual is interspersed 
with moiinlogues-in-clmracter from 
strippers, barman, aging queen, go- 
go girl and Melody’s clean-living 
lover. . Melody, we gather, is a 
really professional singer, and very 
brave to flaunt his deformity. He 
has many friends, or none: for 
friendship to him is only an occa- 
sion for listening to others' woes, 
and paying them for their time. 
Ir. is his inability to conceive iliac 
aiivnne might love him for him- 
self that destroys his brief affair; 
thar, and his lover's horror at a 
plan that might give Mclodv some- 
thing to remember him by. 'Sterility 
and professional pride are recur- 
ring themes in Mr Galloway's sym- 
pathetic portrayal of his charac- 
ters, who nre all either vile or 
rniher stupid. The publishers assure 
us that the story '* perfectly catches 
the atmosphere of sweat, lust and 
alcohol more succinctly put, it 
stinks. Mr Galloway is himself pro- 
fessional enough to have made liis 
characters' manaouvrings and' 
dreams inEo a not wholly unsatis- 
fying tragedy of wasted time. But 
.just as his silicon e-inf lated stripper, 
whatever she thinks, is no great 


dancer, so this singularly tedious 
story is itself expense of spoil. 

Patrick Morrissey conn Himes 
"The Noctuary ", in which (1 thinki 
a young man scrabbles among 
graves, assaults an old man, and re- 
cites a story .so obscure ilmi I 
have not yet unravelled ir. l’tr- 
haps the old man had leE his dog 
kill a child, thereby casting tluulu 
on tlie Immaculate Conception, or 
the child died nf pneumonia, or 
choked on a lo I lip no. A very skilled 
actor-producer might make more nf 
this piffle. If one does it will be 
no merit of Mr Morrissey. 

And finally Joyce Mansmn's “ Les 
Gisunts Satisfnits" has boon trans- 
lated stylishly by Nino Suttun and 
Michael Bayluy. I hope, that It 
was a labour of love. Reading ir, 
I feat- was not. The longest fit 
of this tripartite agony chatters 
about tile last days of Mary, who 
chooses to await her murder while 
sister Anne, grandfather Jeremy and 
a nameless sadist posture around a 
world grown ominously tactile. Ton- 
gues emerge from mouths like 
slugs; seas and breezes slither; a 
demented parrot curses while the 
murderer slobbers upon the squirm- 
ing flesh that so epitomizes the 
soft, decaying virulence of their 
common dream. 

The second fit offers us Job, 
menu- mad man " muttering mad- 
man's subtleties" and-- screwing 
goats op cliff-tops. He is knifed 
m a riot, and resurrects himself to 

8 o to the pictures fit being Saiur- 
ay). The final fit recounts an 
adolescent’s -sexual obsession with 
Clara's hump back, haw he caressed 
it till she died, beneath its gather- 
ing weight, of cancer- The elderly 
narrator still broods on that past 
passion. If this is what creative 
writing does for you, God help us 
all: fir our creative writers will 


K.;j i&\\ 

»}SS:i 


1 scepticism, ouddmst country or monaster; — or 

. Although his mind was firmed 1 we Bu * t nda P t the Buddhist pat- 
long before the biblical criticism oE categorization to our pre- 

then coming into vogue, Newman exls0n 8 systems of meaning. 

«*wse Of biblical Or both : fir, since-we can neither 
scholarship by hia essay “ On die slough off our Western conditioning 

arv ia£* ^ i?i ur tM n ^ 0 5 l U * an tavolvomont with Buddhism, the 

3w Church ini 8 fe ed J Jiat ‘UP a P 5 fo a ches are in fact inextrlc- 

0 able. This becomes apparent oniv 


seems have h ™ f 5?*^ 

apparout to David Stuart Xn hi a IT , narrative. ^go " by which wo reach a V* with the city of Amsterdam. He is «iove juice"— enough to sink any 

set about his biography of Watt>f tn^tf, ,«i you,1B V 11 «l re ««ly Buddhist- lional culture. And nil, approached by a nice-looking pros- mnnber of old Queens. Everyone tiS 

which niakos It H fl the y moro »£*■ conscrl l u j 11 bulm at the Zen fashion, without Wgf ;btute bur spends’ tlio night in □ loves Jackie, especially Jackie, for wiS, 0 

shnmo that he has not do^ta liis° 8 ub- ‘ ^ TS r> r b . oi:u 1 1 1 no involved effort: it is a considerable a&W hostel where silent hippies pass whom- die subject of Jackie is, a Jjjjg Infiietod^S die ever oacer 

ms sub- in tho activities of the Uumukrislmu menu raund the pipe, “old Gaeliaclir wurce of . eudfess wonder. Crilics ofE fur?L? Pu., 




Staying on board 


.tentious 




lisi: 


■ ssfisis ssssa 
■g^¥S|^'SSSiSjiiiaS 

srs. : 

wffhe^d »"«*«« Mi«n mould. n0 ‘ JO Ihesen ,„m Christseln 


FM-'SSS-^S'JfSS ™ M Thesen sum Christseln 

always felt, filiat thought was install- ,, Watts > fi , r8t » can be thought of as 7Sp P' DM 6 * 
taueoiu and did no* require time' r 1 ® man J , who bro«ght the word Zen Munich: Piper. 

— es the expression of thnimhe rUA int0 ordinary English. His hmrniv — 

*rr,a j ■ successful popularizations hefied " ' — 


hugely 

helped 




between dogmatic nnd moral tlio- not From hooks, not even j 
ologv, which led to a dogmatic Book of Books, but frqin ti 
tncoJony without consequences nnd linn community in which J 
an unfounded moral thoology. Tills, nnd all learn. “To 
Profossor Kllng says in affect. Is board ", says Professor 
what being q Christian means for “could bo fir some an 
your thinking and. action in tho courage, integrity, a p roteat L.?fai 
world today. Hl« originality lies In simple gesture of weanne«i J 
giving due weight to all the leglti- tlie end It would become an 
mate questions, hesitations and renunciation and defeanisu ■ vw ‘* 
groptngs of contemporary man. mately lie stays becsuss^ B 1 

not SimYaif h,,t ^ pnmehed is the positive pendant to tl 

author's Infallifo?. 


. ii*n« Lawrence. Ian wife tnuns urmnej, u iict-un. u, n ..«i. ...j 

™.n d.Kmall. and moral II,.. no, [mm hook* nM *5 j.ctl. teSdf Rlckia ffl. Inuribed 

VSouf con 0 ,. q u.M. S s m Snd itan^mramfe wj h£ ra t0 1 * 1 1, SSu&i'pJ?" jlcH “ISS 

M 's- JSJTS ■"* rite&rsz 

IHt E5?/ n A 0 Christian means fir “could be for some an fltv* „ lllore than Jackie considers doing. 

UF thinlfino Anri J _ _ t*A ■■ ■*-! n a Itttiwiwltu II ® . m t J “ 1 1 ■« r/inlltarJ pa»Iap i*n ■« nnnm to lim a m 


Oriane), 


*g** t KUng has been critical i scholarship Is used to dE 
instance. Professor of dogmatic and, ecumeni- flnt angle die essentials of the maa. 

LnA & ?nMSS 0By x.i n t “ e -^^ty.of » dissolve it Sto* 


mas- To make the work P tte Welrdown Experiment - enjoy here. In particular, the time): we are .never told how. and 

*S J2H?L-SSSS& N* HamisK Hamilton. £3.50, - -Mi,. d.. bacteroaad ^howj 




iri r. ruo QEter of the Motorcycle Maintenance cm U hi fUblna fl 7 h \ university of «««■ man to dissolve It alto- 'vlder public, ■ Prof^dSni# 
S5S- ■ S nd there were several accented bs n 7 «i J 1 ® - has ” ot led a life gether* Jesus was not a member of now provided 20 ThefeS 

which also led to mentioning Zen Z ° ° k wlthout jj ^J®* :«a d «mu: seclusion. Called the priestly establish men t,n or a «in f P a brief, 

Jo'L ; C , T Jl nes and other e ■ of ^ ha advisers of political, revolutionary, nor an senwUon of its 

' A ac,ud l n E ope on the It is no doubt a strange hybrid mL, fu* !aY at * ca j n C ° un , ci} i he be- ascetic,; nor a pious moralist t s *nall tug to accompany a 

oaths. All this idea of Zen we have concocted no,r S D t **¥ conser- positively he proclaimed in parabfis ship, it fa no .abna.. AM £ 

toralnS H?°«? by 9* edi ' t0 what it meanroiieCoulduot' accS Subsequentiyhehas been and symbols *tho immipent romfig mfmoire 2 

controversies can go beyond, say An ’acnroachtA betraying the Church, of of God’s Kingdom, the love of ontH Place of reading • 

with ™i®> i and the power powerless- wWch. one heart. 

*11 snnrt f. . havo already goue to wor*. , 


■J.L.; WALLACE HILDICK : . 
rani w Pb. Welrdown Experiment 


— tll figh| for ids' country, which is 

„ more than Jackie considers doing'. 

t 7 r^v 1 Inscribed copies caii come tp harm 

into my novel ° ut ,h * r# « ,,e f, ° u 

' , . , • . , ■ . . , , Actually, Mr Lehmann's . lovely 

himself with a live firework 111 his Jackie never considers doing any- 
hand and hurriedly dunked it in a ‘thing worthwhile, apart from dipt 
■tub of water! which he takes great pains to dea- 

With this i-eservation, an. expres- cribp. Jackie is a pillar of Hcera- 


sion of. disappointed expectation, ture long before he gets round to 
there is much to admire' and writing anything (it Is a long 
enjoy here. In particular, the time): we are never told how, and 


wm 
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au oeyoDa, say ,* ,‘»Ati aDnrdarh in 1,-1 or vjouh runguom, tne lovt 

problems, , an/, id life in aSraP Pf eoc cupJed with rales and the power o n 

S £S5 fluesW ;6 nd ness; God's wifi' fir man^s 

,™ a ^ manif osfih him. Law 
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' iMs a 'massive and U'ulyUxW ' ed^pagel^S^h OT* 1 *?* Robert HavefflaiUl 

Berliner Scinift®, 

.S 5 S y&spjs&z*.; SiiSt=- : BfjfSSSst- vfisj ‘ ut i. 4 iar, i SS 
g|S'ogs:rcbf^s^ 


how^ wel I MT Hildlck has grasped status. But then Mr Lehmann does 
one of the first principles of the pot satisfactorily explain why bis 
•His strange proposition was put 1 thriller-writer's art: that- it’s not boastful bedroom gymnast is- so 
“J® “l a most commonplace set- the plot but the sotting that must, strikingly, ^successful mm- uv 
[raig- The low : key .■opdnjn& of . conviqce. lf should, never j be a- ^beautiful young _ ^en 
MVilace Hi Idick's latest (holier- is jjrQhjejn. ( to , ' devise, a: coqiffucing -On;, his first trip to Ai^ia^jhe 
Ronvincing; " -it ' 'carries' the ' right plot— people are.'.iCiftef ED, '^fcapSbfi ; • Iwsi: jnprply. to. 1 stare j 
sProhilse of truS horror arising from ; o£ any ektrnyaganqb, perversion or at tbe ledel^ioiieiiea scenery ■ ana < 
ordinary and everyday. The absurdity. The thriller-writer’s the tails from the Vienna woods are 
Partator, a somewhat heavy middle- problem is essentially the same as ms for the asking. He is just ns 

pS|etl schoolteacher recovering from any other novelist's: to create fortunate 111 Rome, after tne war : 

fis Wife’s painful death, is accosted characters in a setting that will before you can say coltetlo the 

* n a 'seafront cafd by h stranger who cause us to suspend disbelief, local talent is knocking at doors 

fUffiests that he should serve as the Hence the enormous importance of V> satisfy ium. Had he accounted for 
abject for an experiment in con- food’ and drink ih thrillers. /, Jackie a trade, secret (it must Jae 

!«te fiction: “I propose to find an T i,„. . something more than his mind,. his 

ftttrestiuK-looking! a promising- ci T ^,f tB 1 ar ^u res ® m bl a ncos with mein n or a ,^d the approval of the 
looking 1 Individual a real oerson P e “ A the class diffirences Britl0h Cogncil), fir Lehmann 

make him the real character: Sd'SSiJSv Sert^w wbmh« mighl have d ®” e fl 1 ® C0 »« ant Jy ‘ *“ 

,, ,- :'wSrSM’V n S 

miiv, 18 . not ’ 1 L° pe ’ reveaIin 8 100 a .game (further recalls; Peter remains' a riysteiV to the end 1 ' 
S. to say that this opens up' gbaffer’s work, but a cam pari son, remalns a . “ y W to, tne enu. 

ffi j ll ? 'Vyhich are -not in fact perhaps more ; illuminating and ..Is the novel: a spoof j- 1 wonder?- 
uuy^dBveloped and that the drama certainly more : recurtOut, is with' ; Was its Intention to shock ? Surely 
L^,l„ ic ; 1, ,*he unfortunate Mr Geof/rey Household.. Not only is the ' Mr Lehmann has moi’A serious In- 
» .pitched by the villainous. . setting Household’s. Wessex, but. rcutions than that. His book- lacks 
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let* - L’ n L„ . , the unfortunate Mr Geoff rey Household.. Not only is the ' Mr Lehmann has morb serious In- 

iJi &Bi? 4 “- ,a 1 P Jiched . , *y the vtllainous. . setting Household’s Wessex, but. [cntlons than that. His book lacks 

ST 1 something rathftr. more Weirdown. in., pardcdlar has any quality one could describe as 

iS s ^antfirwardly fiendish, We don’t Obsess! bus with the nature of Life humane, fir ill Its daring . r<?veja- 

t? Jcri„ qulte 8 e r the intertwining of apd its relationship to a vanished tions. Only once did it come alive 

iihnu„i. a, i d f * ct \ promised gnd past that', one associptea with Mr for.!. me : Jackie, . seeing bis. fellow. 

■ I ■ 'O r . rauch pf the novel . Household's characters. Tftere is authors' wolfing sinnkea salmon ajid 

- 1 ' -ynwwiep' -ri* in cjaubt" too the same playing pq the edge of champagnft at an embassy rncep- 
nifii;' ..-;W.ture of reality, his -sanity : the Jsahie honesty/ '. I - timi f -tf«plon»d the ffteto thaL, they. 
8**,' i edtlrfnoi V !? r ..FHpscepd the '^op- wouldn't like, howevpr/to. givO.tbe are- so badly (iveksed. - That' aside 
... 1 iBJSPij J imi l s . of . the .'thriller im pression that ;M*„ Hi |«ijck's . bdok. ; lplti -me more about . him •; titan «] { : 
- Lii I ; -SiiLh i - 1 1 4 J 4 ^f .qll. lmiiatiyo ; .it Js » 'yih^tte*:: rl«e wriggling ani|:jt!Mng iiidn>^d- 

'■ rbltitcU had fountl^-df echoes add eydcatlpps- v _ . m! ^ . him and his Jeoblesi lovers., 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Univcrskeit vail Amsterdam 

The gr iJiiiirc tlcp.mmcnt of goncr.il literary 
sriulios in the Faculty of Letter annmiiwcs 
rlic v.ic.incy of the position of 

lecturer or 
senior lecturer in 
style studies Misties) 

The Juries will he: 

• teaching ami conducting research in various 
aspects of theoretical, descriptive, historical, 
and applied style studies 

• developing the field of style studies further 
by means of research and teaching 

« participating actively in management and 
organization at department level and when 
desirable at (sub-}iaculty and/or 
university level. 

Requirements for the post ate: 

• thorough knowledge of recent develop- 
ments in the field of style studies and of 
the history of the field 

• command of the most significant methods 
of linguistics (in particular pragmatics), 
rhetoric, and literary studies for the ►. 
analysis and description of texts 

• skill in the systematic application of such' 
methods to the style of printed, written, 
and oral texts, both literary And lion-literary 

■ willingness to consult and cooperate with 
other members of the Department and the 
Faculty of Letters in planning and 
‘ implementing teaching anjJ research *S| 
ptogra’rrfs - •' 

; excellent command of at least! one modern • ■ 

‘ ' language besides his/her mother tongue 
• willingness, if not already Dutch-speaking, 
to acquire an active and passive command 
of the language within a reasonable 
period of time, • 

Tiie gross salary for the post is oil a scale 
ranging according to age and experience from 
34.680.- suilders to 75.036,- guilders nor 
annum plus holiday allowance and outer j» 
benefits. ™ 

Further particulars regarding the vacancy can 
be obtained from James S. Holmes, 

M.A., Chairman, Department of General -< 
Literary Studies, telephone oxo - 5*5 3003, 

020 - 515 3014, or oxo - 6 24 18. 

Apnlicatious for the vacaticv, to be submitted 
1 within three weeks, should be addressed to ' 
the Style Studies Vacancy Committee, Dept, of 
General Literary Studies, Univessiteit van 
Amsterdam, Herengracht 256, Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, quoting number 876. 


Safety in Mines Reseatth Establishment, Sheffield ' 

Librarian 


BtAtf. pUf 


. .werlt.oOv 
soANoe 



Cheshire 


£7074- £207 
(3)— £7695 

Based at Chester 


The Libraries and Museums Depart- 
ment, Is organised Into Library Divisions, 
Arts. Museums Bnd Information 
Divisions and a specialist advisory and 
administrative structure bated °t 
Headquarters.. 

There are two Deputy Directors. This 
post Is primarily concerned with 
resource control and performance 
review, with a special emphasis on co- 
ordination of the Headquarters team 
of apeciallsts-a multi-disciplinary 
team with responsibility for research 
and planning and the control of all the 
Department's resources, bibliograph- 
ical, financial and human.The success- 
ful candidate will also be required to 
make a substantial contribution to the 
Department's research and planning 
programme, with the assistance of the 
Development Officer, 

Applications for this post are Invited 
from Chartered Librarians with sub- 
stantial experience In a major library or 
library system and a proven record In 
the management of resources In a 
library context. 

Application forms and further parti- 
culars are available from: 

The Principal Personnel Officer, 
Cheshire County Council, - 
County Hall, 

Cheeter CHI 1SF. 

Closing dale: 6th October. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF BARNET 
LIBRARY 8BRVICES 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 

GRAHAME PARK LIBRARY 

APS (£3,826 to £4,095 plus £312 supplement 
. plus £285 London Weighting) 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians with' 
some experience In library management to be In 
oharge of a modern purpose b.ulii library, opened in 
1976. 

Application forms and further ’details from Borough* 
Librarian. Ravensfleld House, The Burroughs, Hendon 
NW4 4 BE. 

Closing dale October 1, 1976. 




DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL 
County Library Service 

Assistant County Librarian 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES 

(Grad* P.0.1 (6) EMQ6-E6,Q57 plus £312 ‘ 
supplement p.a.) 

Dorsal County Library requires a well-experienced 
Chartered Librarian >tg fill, this third-tier post In the 
©ttyica, jwhlph wUtbeqprfta vacant on ,1st December, 



of a major Library of the History of Art juP 

Arr hi let lure. - | 

Candidates should have mid at least 1^ 

yenrs’ experience in Library adminisirailoaf 
Salary negotiable. 

Send nominations nr resumes to K. f„ Chalmen.1 
Jr., President, The Art Institute of Clilcial 
Chicago, Illinois G060.L j 

IVc tire an ajunl ommrtunitu oMip/ojier ] 


AROUND 
THE 
WORLD 
FOR 20p 


M 


In almost any country you 
care to mention, The Times 
Literary Supplement finds 
a place in senior common 
room, on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic and 
layman alike, the TLS 
provides voyages of 
discovery into every 
conceivable subject. 

Some of the finest taitets 
write regularly for the- $ 


almost half a million lively 
minds read it every week. 

'-'-.A'--' ; ; ■ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies In the following Government 
Department* for candidates with professional qualifica- 
tions and some practical experience. 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

RAF Alconbury, Humlngdon, Cambs. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
Property Services Agency, Croydon, Surrey. 

GbVERNMENT COMMUNICATIONS HEADQUARTERS 
Library, Cheltenham, Glos. • 

Further vacancies may arise in these and other 
Departments. 

SALARY, £2,705 to £3,980 (£275 higher In Croydon). 
Starling salary may be above the minimum. Promotion 
.prospects. Non-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to ba 
returned by October 6, 1976), write to Civil Service Com- 
mission, Aten con 'Link,, Basingstoke, Hants. RG21 1JB, 
,,or telephone' ' Basingstoke (0256) 68551 (answering 
Merries operates outside office hours) or London 01- 
■1839 1992 (24 hour answering service). Please quote 
irfSf. G (5)624. 


'Doncaster Metropolitan* 
Borough Council - ; : 


education Service? 

LIBRARIAN 

Book Supply and Stock Control 
S01/S02 C4551-C5304 

To bo roaponalble lo the Senior Librarian : Olapersott Services 
tor attack control and book acquisition In rotation to branch 'and 
mobile libraries : reeponelbtmiei Include book aolecllon, main- 
tenance ol alook records. Block editing and control of request 
.aervtoo procedures. 

Applicants should ha Chartered Librarians with experience In the 
field of bibliographic control and with managerial ability. Candi- 
dates muat be able lo drive and an essontlal uaar'a car allowance * 
re-payable. 

AMlatanca wlih houalng and removal expense* In appropriate 

^aeee. , • 

Application forma and further dotal la Iron the Chief HxeoutWe 
iPerionntl Bacllort), 1 Priory place, Ocnoaatar, DN1 1BN. Tel. 
Doncaatar (0302 20321), - 

Clotlng dale Oth Oolober. 


Library Advisers 

£6,455~£8,225 

... to |oln a loom acting sc professional advisers 
lo the Department of Education and Science on library 
questions, particularly those connected with public 
libraries, the inter-relationship between library service a, 
and aecuring maximum use irom available library resour- 
ces. The successful candidates will also advise the 
Department and library authorities about the exercise of 
library powers, and may be called .upon to assist Advisory 
Councils. The posts are London-based but local enquiries 
and visits lo libraries may be necessary. - 

Candidates (normally aged at least 35) must be 
qualified librarians with at least 5 years' post-qualification 
experience. They must hold, or have recently held, a 
senior appointment in a public library. Service In other 
types ol library will also be taken into account. 

Salary starting at £6455 and rising to £8225 ; In one 
post a responsibility allowance of £406 p.a. Is payable. 
Non -contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and an application form (to be 
returned by 1st October 1976) write to Cfvif Service Com- 
mission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 1JB, or 
telephone Basingstoke (0256) 88651 (answering service 
operates outside office hours) or London 01-836 1992 
(24 hour answering service). Please quote ref; 
G/9381/2. 

Department df Education and Science 


LIBRARY SERVICES 

LIBRARIAN GRADE C2,529-£3,284 

(plus salary supplement of £312 p.a.) 

We are seeking a young, enthusiastic qualified 
or chartered librarian with at iedal one year's 
suitable post-qualification experience for work 
with CHILDREN and SCHOOLS In the PLYM- 
STOCK DIVISION of West Devon. 

. For further details and an application lorm 
p/ease send a stamped addressed envelope to 
The County Librarian, Admin. 

Centre , Barley House , Isle- 
worth Road, Exeter, 

Devon, to whom ap- 
plications should 
be returned by . 

1st October 1076. 


KS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
AUCKLAND 

, Application* am Invited for ilio 
foliuH-inii d iiijainimtnib: 

u'.ttnmrsiiii* in 

AIN' IIISICJHY 

Alivllr.ittls Ml uUl d liavr n SIX Col 
!ninr‘..»i in ilia jr i u / oltn. r Hit* 
M\|p'!lilli Iii clah ter n Hi ren lurl' .s. or 
l III- illnetenn Hi anil Iwr-nilbtl, mi- 
ll iri«a. A l-nrivrl v<li|i > of iiin history 
uf Kirn vroul'l fa.) atl,aiiivucoua.. 

U L:i«iur.smt* in 

MUHFlfN JllSI'dltV 

'lln nivariiii.-iM is nrlniBrllv 
lnu-rv<iod In aimoinilim a l.ocuirpr 
.-.iivclnilslnq in ihn iJmojv of modern 
V.uropo or imdimh Internal Ion at rula- 
Mnii». However. Jiipiitani* in oiher 
ila-ld*, lurh o% Jii|hinu»n or Soullt 
AninrlcMn lli&iory. jua.v ho con- 
Milumd. 

Bnlorv sr.ilo- N7?fl.Vi74 la 
5 lu.725. Loimnunf I ikj ii.iUrv ticlnn 
In .iccortUncn with -q unit Men Hons 
Bnd exnertenrc. 

J'unhnr livlaim. condlllonB or 
annolnmic.nl unit application nra- 
• adufe mny !>■> ublulnod liurt lha 
Auqcljnon of Commonwealth V'til- 
vorsIHvH iAni. 1 * i. Sfi i.ordon 
Bouare. I.nmlon WT.UI OI*r. 

Aiiiiilrnilons cloiii on 61 h Ociobor 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 


THE 1. (TIIIAJI V—-PDST OF LAW 
LimMHMN 

itio unlvortliy mpkIi lo anrol] 
lla fim at LirU.ni a In ■ now 8Fhooi 
or Law In 1977 and (no LSnrary 

nut iho-duitOs or ■ Inw llhrarion. 
The apnolnlinoni errors an oppnr- 
innliy for n nraduntB with a uoad 
honoiirn efooren fidoally m Lnw> 
ond in mine and > or rolovant ax- 
norlenca In MbrjrJanship. to bulid 
up a coUncflau of lonal rnntorul . 
anil oaaii i guidonl* In in uao. and 
also undcrlako name nthor duiloa In 
I ho lilirary and work with a loam 
or Bullion armrliilUiB in tho llnlvor- 
sity's conlr.illaod Hhrnry ayatoin.- 
_ Tho noil la in arado 1IA of the 
Beniar Library BlurT Bcolea iHala-' 
E\I74 to E6-1-I6> hut mo Initial ti 
polntmont ia not oKpoclvd \o i 
"frvj'jDi ° Point a of ihn ace 

A nr I ica | inna tone copy only) 
ring lull mi UcuUltj or Bgo, quail- 
. xailuna ond nxporlencv, toaetlior 
with tho naniua and nddroMoa of 
Inrno dorscm? to .Whom reroronco 
may be mudo. should bo lodgad 
with ihn Eaiatallahinccit .Qdlcer, 
Untv oral tv or East Anglia. Norwich 
. 71 j, from wtiani rurifier par* 
iicuinra nioy bo olitalnad. noi lacpr 
Uian .TO Sopiomber. ivlo. Tn 
naming \ht-ea tefemaa you ere par- 
Ikuinny requmtod lo glvn only 
me names or thoao who can lm- 
niodlatefy ho. approached by the 

XlSn aroTiauol 0 B>rn, ‘ 01 ■“““■ 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS 1 


Cl! ELMER lNKTITUTIi OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

ASSISI ANI MfUl.JIHAN AH . 

li> S.i.7it! |J -■ |,lu, 

au biiU ii i cm ai t^ta u d ■ 


A amiably oHrirrinnr.'il. ii<l.*hfl>'<l 
LilLHAIHAN in reouni'd l.,r llu< 
i:iiului9for[l >he n| (hr InMilllie 
Libmiy. t.iijii'ilr-nxe m i .nmu e>. ■ 
linn/ I'evvii Hldnnlria ItLr .irini,a; .!■> 
nn ndviuMue ■ ■<«> |.(r..ri .ip. 

lie In ted iyllt hr^onin n uf 

u Icjiii ol iirulcsiliiim) iliir.irl.Ms. 

who. W title hjl'llld urliirj) ivi.rk 
ivliinn tho library. ai>o h.ivi- iur- 
llrulnr auhjcu re V'anslbllulus, 

I'briiicr iJoi.ili, nnd ii|.i>u« ■iil.iii 
luim Irnni lha Bccrvi.iiy. uik-iiikt 
Inal mi la uf Higher IldiK.Hh.n. 
Victoria ilujd South. UlKiinalord. 
CM 1 ILL. . 


DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
run ntM.Hivvi.K huhooi- 

Mooracrn Lmta. ni'iiom 
ChtvliTlleld 

Aiiiniciiuo'iv ore rnvti.nl fr.itn 
lAitrLHi n LlllHAHlANy for 1 lie 
Host uf SUIClUI. Lllllf AlilAN ■ "I ho 
nail li pan-Umti. toeing as hnnm 

S ior womc loi a 42-wcek ve.ir. 
lal^ry la pro-rata within LlbrnHana' 
Tirade, nrcordins to qualincailoiia 
and omurlonco. Tbc Librarian win 
also ba resoonalbla ror itur deveton- 
monl of roioiu-TM In .Uib Srh 
Ancillary help la atmllabJe. guuor 
annuaue no si Bnd aubieci to modi 
cal fitness 

APPUcaiinne should tw by toiler 
lo tne llcadmasior at Hie .School as 
soon aa possible* 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 

Victoria Embankment, London 

lc4v uar 

HnrL-llmo LinrtAJtY ASSISTANT 
(Stl hours per week) la required 
as Boon ns posiiblu, Provlims Itciary 
cKporluncu und a gaul knaw adga 
gr ^muiic uro desirable. Baiaiy 

Compleleil supllcailon luima, 
otualanbtn (ram the <• amoral Adinlu- 
U Ira tor, imisi bo relumed by fien- 
tombar 29. 


LOTniAN REGIONAL 
COUNCIL 

I/IURA111AN (Her- DAS lOl 

_ Annlicjiians ara inviuxl from k 
OlAllTtHED LlnnAlflAN lo 
iat Uio Inronmnllon DiJImr Jn the 

f iabtlaiunco end doueloiiinoni of an 
[■formation Bor vice. 

£3,096 to £3,020 + £312 

Bupj/eiPDin, > 

Application nnd Job DeiLrlpilnn 

[ ‘nrmfi .from Olrecior or Arehl- 
aciural fierviLPn. LA Charieiec 
aquare. Edinbtuah Til'd 4E.C. cio»- 
Ina dale Bopienibnr 30. 



, Library and 
lnfonhation Services 

in ah advanced research environment 
. c.£3000 

Tho Raaaarch Division of Wilkinson Match at Colnb'rook' near Sloughf, 

Ib engaged in an expanding programme of original research aimed at 
introducing new produote and improving existing ones for international 
consumer end. specialist markets. Our range of products included 
Wilkinson Sword razors, blades and tools, Scripto writing instruments, 
Swan Vestas and Brymay matches and ii)e Qravlner range of Are and 
hazard protection and oontrol equipment. j 

Our work covere a wide range of disciplines and can, therefore, 
provide excellent oareer opportunities to suitably; qualified and 
, experienced technical library and information specialists, men and 
. women, who are looking for a means of widening end developing their 
experience in a challenging and exciting environment Qf advanced 
research, our particular requirement at present are for — 

Technical Librarian 

Responsibilities . will • include developing and maintaining the library 
inoiudlng appraising new teohnloal literature aid arranging purchase 
. books- and publications l cataloguing, classifying ahd indexing , . 
library material ; dealing wjjh UBef enquiries and auparYjalno; the.tfayia- 
day nifin ng # ihe' /^raty. .; ;? ■ 
rrhia poaltlon would ault a edlantiw or Engineer Who 'has moved Into 
. Ilbrftrlanahfp,^ Associate Membership of the Library Association Is 
preferred together with an Initfal qualification and a continued Interest 
In the eolenoes. Experience In a public or specialist technical or 
college library would be an advantage. 

Information Scientist . 

To be responsible fpr the Collection, appraisal and "dissemination of . 

, Information throughout the Reaptfch Division. Other worlc will, cover 
developing information storage, classification and retrieval systems and - 
the indexing al Internal researoh reports. -• . . 

A science degree Is easentfaJ, possibly lr( Phyelcs,- preferably coupled 
with poet-graduate training In Information 8oienoe. Experlenoe In arr 
:• aoademlo or industrial technical environment would , be useful, 

■* particularly 'If this has. Involved sophisticated retrieval techniques; .... j .■ 
Working conditions in well equipped surroundings are first clase and . 

: thera are attractive additional benefits, . ., k 1 

: Write with details of your qualifications and experience to : Mr, C. Q,.' 
Warren, Personnel Manner, WliMnaori Match Limited, Research 
Division, Poyle Road, Coinbrook, Slough 8L8 OHA. 1 • - : ; 


TLS 

CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

A« from loch September 
Clio- new clawlHed rates 
will bB aa follows t , 

DISPLAY ON CLASSIFIED 
PAGES 

Single column cendnoetne 
£3.50p 

Minimum space. 9cm x so 
£31. SOp 
LINAGE ' 

All classifications SOp 
» r . \ per Una 
Minimum 3 lines £1.80p 
Box numbers 50p each 

These rates are, of course, 
subject to the approval 
of the Prices Commission 
. In accordance with • 
the Government's Prices 
, . and incomes Policy 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARIANS 


iinbia mil 
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